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aUINTUS CURTIUS* 


BOOK V. 

THE SUBMISSION OF BABYLON, AND OF SUSA. THE 
BURNING OF PERSEPOLIS. THE DEATH OF DARIUS. 


CHAP. I. 

Dai'lus flies into Media. Alexander enters 
Babi/lon. 

1. In the order of time, here to have inter- 
posed transactions which meanwhile passed, in 
Greece, in Illyria, and in Thrace, under the 
guidance and authority of Antipater, — ^would 
have broken the narrative of events in Asia, 
which, up to the death of Darius, I deem it 
more proper to exhibit with the same connec- 
tion as they had in their occurrence. ^ 
Darius reached the city of Arbela about 
midnight, whither a great concourse of his 
friends and troops fortune had also directed in 
their flight. Having convened, he addressed 
them : “ I expect that Alexander will strike 
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“ at the provinces and cities most celebrated 
“ for fertility and riches. The princely spoils, 
“ there waiting seizure, are the fixed object of 
“ him and his soldiers. Such are our circum- 
“ stances, that this is an advantage ; for we, a 
“ body equipped for expedition, may mean- 
“ while retire through desolated tracts. The 
“ remote provinces of my dominions are yet 
“ untouched ; thence I may, without difficulty, 
“ bring levies into the field. Let the avaricious 
“ invaders rifle my treasures, and glut their long 
“ raging appetite for gold, to be, at no distant 
“ time, a prey to us ; for experience teaches, 
“ that gorgeous suits of moveables, and trains 
“ of concubines and eunuchs, are no other than 
“ burdens and clogs. Alexander, dragging 
“ these, will sink before those whom he has 

“ overcome” These seemed to all, the 

suggestions of desperation, inasmuch, as impe- 
rial Babylon was proposed to be abandoned to 
the conqueror, with Susa, and the other gems of 
the empire, which had been the motives to in- 
vasion — — Darius proceeds : “ In the present 
“ exigency, those things, which have dazzling 
names, should not be our care, but those only 
“ which can be of essential service. War strikes 
“ with iron, not with gold • by men, and not 
“ by the soft nurslings of cities. All things 
“ devolve to the armed. Thus my ancestors. 
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“ under reverses, in the infancy of the mo- 
“ narchy, speedily recovered their greatness.” 
This address inspired the adherents of Darius 
with confidence, or, unmoved by his counsels, 
they bowed to his sovereignty. He entered the 
borders of Media. 

2. To 7\lexander was soon afterwards sur- 
rendered Arbela, replete with regal furniture 
and treasures; comprising costly wardrobes and 
four thousand talents : Here the valuables of 
the whole army had been deposited. 

Alexander suddenly broke up his camp, me- 
naced with contagion, caused by effluvia fronx 
the dead bodies lying in all the plains'*'. At 
the beginning of his march, Arabia, celebrated 
for its aromatic productions, he kept bearing 
to the leftf. Plis road lay over levels. The 
pasturage between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is represented as so rich and luxuriant, that the 
inhabitants restrain the cattle feeding, lest they 
should die by a surfeit. The cause of this ferti- 
lity, is the humidity circulated through the soil 

Alexander, as he had formerly done with respect to Damascus, 
probably took possesbion of Arbela by a detaclimtot, his nmin-body 
remaining encamped near the field of battle. 

t The bearing of Arabia the Happy, which was at a considerable 
distance, is relevant so far as it shows, that when Alexander broke 
up from Gaugamela for Babylon, he moved in a direction nearly re- 
trograde, crossing the Tigris. 

B 3 
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by subterranean streams, replenished from the 
two rivers. Both the Tigris and Euphrates 
have their source in the mountains of Arme- 
nia*; afterwards, divided by a broad interval, 
they flow on in separate channels. Their great- 
est distance in the vicinity of the Armenian 
mountains, those who have measured, mark at 
two thousand five hundred stadia. These ri- 
vers, then, [ze:Aen they begin to intersect Media 
the ridges of’ the Gord^eans f,] gradually 
approximate; and the farther they run, the 
smaller is the space betwreen them; \shutting 
in, on three sides, the country wh'ich is called Me- 
sopotamia ij;, while they are embracing its plains 
they converge nearest f.] At length, passing 

^ That these rivers commence from the same spring, we liave 
the testimony, as well of Moses, Gen. ii. as of Lucan, lib. iii. Strabo, 
lib. xi. Boethius, Consol, lib. v. Met. 1. Sallust, apud Scnccam^ nat. 
quest, vii. 8. But the Tigi-is holds a subterranean course to a con- 
siderable distance from its head, wdieii it emerges as from an ori- 
ginal spring. Hence, many ancient authors, taking its reappearance 
to be its first rise, assume a great distance between the sources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

J*The name J^Xesopofuinitt ^scro^ et expresses its 

cenSral relation to two rivers. 

t Descriptions by ancient historians, such as the description in 
the text, are often gratuitous ; that is, they do not illustrate any ope- 
ration which is the subject of the history: yet, when accurate, they 
are useful contributions Wards an atlas on the basis of ancient dis- 
covery: but the passages within crotchets contain so many errors 
adopted from Diodorus, that the translator would gladly expunge 
them from the perplexed page. 
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the borders of the province of Babylonia, they 
fall into the Red Sea*. 

Alexander, in four days, reached the walled 

1. The Euphrates no where touches Media ; nor does the Tigris, 
though it may intersect a tract which had belonged to the Median 
empire. 

And yet a wall extending, in a remote age, across IMesopotamia, 
from the two rivers, a little farther from Babylon than the 33d de- 
gree of lat. was called the Median wall. See Rennelfs Geography 
of Herodotm, 

2, Nor do the rivers intersect the ridges of the Gordaians, un- 
less the portion of Taurus Niphates called by that name be prolonged 
westward beyond the Euphrates, and eastward beyond the Tigris, to 
accommodate both the passage above, and that in voL i. p. 412. By 
the mountains which Ptolemy and Strabo name the Gordpmn, they 
mean the mountains of Armenia, 

On the other hand, as far as the text imports, that the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, in the age of Alexander, issued by separate 
channels to the sea, Curtius is to be allowed credit, whicli few 
of the ancients can participate, for a correct memorial. The 

" Euphrates and the Tigris,” observes Major Rennell, “ in the 
thne of Alexander^ were known to have kept distinct courses 
to the sea; and the fact has been clearly established from 
the history of Nearchus’ voyage.” 

The representation;, in the map, of the rivers and canals in 
Babylonia and the vicinity, is founded on an ancient map pre- 
served by Cellarius, which appears to belong to the age of Se- 
leucus. During the short interval between the death of Alex- 
ander and the transfer of the seat of government fr(jjn Babylon 
to the new city Seleucia, — the canal, marked in* the map 
above Babylon, which carried a derivation from the Euphrates 

' into the Tigris, is stated to have increased to a river: this, 


^ The Persian gulf. The name Red or Rrythraan sea, was, by 
the ancients, promiscuously given to the Arabian gulf, the Persian 
gulf, and the ocean, which washes the southern coast of Asia, of 
which those gulfs are armsi 
VOL. ir. 
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town Meinmium : Near it is a fountain in a ca- 
vern, which discharges bitumen in great quanti- 
ties ; so that it is probable, that the wall of Ba- 
bylon, a prodigious work, was cemented with 
this material. 

3. As Alexander was proceeding toward 
Babylon, Mazteus, who had fled thither after 
the battle, came with his adidt offspring, and 
tendered the surrender of himself and the city. 
His overture was gratifying : the siege of a 
place so strong were a tedious operation : his' 
rank was illustrious, and his bravery acknow- 
ledged, and he had distinguished himself in the 
recent action : such an example might induce 
others to submit. Alexander, therefore, cour- 
teously received him with his children. He, 

with other derivations, completely dried, the old channel of 
the Euphrates, which is restored in the map. 

At this day, there is no confluence, before the rivers reach' 
Koma. Parsons's Ti^aveh, p. 153. The united stream is 
called the Schut-el-Arab ; \^lhe river of the Arabs separating 
near the Persian gulf, it discharges its waters by two principal 
mouths. 

It is probable, that all great rivers which pass through level 
ground to the sea, such as the Euphrates, the iSlile, the Gan- 
ges aifd the Indus, in process of time vary their respective 
moufhs, either by inundation, obstructions, accumulation of soil, 
and other causes, or are diverted for the purposes of agriculture 
and communication. Commerce of the Ancients, It is difficult 
to follow the learned writer in supposing, that the outlet which 
Strabo, Arrian, and Pliny, regarded as the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, was but a canal terminating In what is now called the 
Khore Abdillah. A kliore is a trough formed by a stream pas- 
sing tlirough a flat of sand. 
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nevertheless, leading his aimy in person, form- 
ed it into a square, and cautioned it to enter 
the city in order of battle. On the walls stood 
a great proportion of the Babylonians, eager to 
heboid their new sovereign. The majority went 
out to meet him: Among these, was Bagophanes, 
governor of the citadel, and keeper of the royal 
treasui'e ; unwilling that Mazajus should surpass 
him in attention, he had strewed the road ^v’ith 
flowers and garlands, and had placed on each 
side silver altars piled with frankincense, and 
other costly perfumes. Intended presents fol- 
lowed him : droves of cattle and horses ; lions, 
in cages, and female leopards. The procession 
was continued by Magi (haunting hymns ; and 
by the Chaldceans, — the Chaldieans make known 
the motions of the planets, and the revolutions 
which measure lime. Then advanced the musi- 
cians with lyric instruments, whose office it was 
to sing the renown of their monarch. The train 
was closed by the Babylonian cavalry ; the high 
wrought accoutrements of the men and horses 
were extravagant rather than magnificent., 

Alexander directed the multitude of*resi- 
dents to follow in the rear of his foot. In a 
car, surrounded by his guards, he entered the 
city, and then repaired to the palace. On the 
following day, he began to take an account of 
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the heirloom-furniture and of all the treasure of 
Darius. 

4. The beauty and symmetry of the city 
struck Alexander and all who for the first time 
beheld it. It was founded by Semiramis, or, as 
•‘j' the majority believe, by Belus, whose palace is 
yet preserved. The wall — of brick, cemented 
with bitumen — is thirty-two feet broad; cha- 
riots careering on it mutually pass in safety. 
The wall is one hundred feet high ; the towers 
exceed it in altitude ten feet. The ramparts 
embrace a [quadrangular] line of three hundred 
and sixty-eight stadia; the- work of building, 
according to tradition, occupied as many days*. 
From the wall, the houses are detached by a 
space of nearly one hundred and seventy feet f. 
Nor is the whole city filled rvith streets ; about 
ninety square stadia are seats of habitations, 
which are not in a connected mass ; I appre- 
hend, because, by their dispersion, the clanger 
from conflagration was deemed to be diminish- 
ed. The area is ploughed and sowed, that, in 

^ ^ngulo7'ii7n siadioi^um strucfura))i singulis diehus 'pci'fectain 
esse, mmorm prodltu77i est Cuhtius. — Semiraiiiis, who enlarged it, 
^ter Belus the original founder, assigned each furlong of the w'ork, 
with materials and funds, to a confidential adherent, allowing a year 
for its completion. See Justin, mitio lib. i. Diod. lib. ii. 

t Fere spaihm uniusjugerL A jvgvu was 240 feet by 130; 
The translator has taken, the square root. 
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case of a siege, the place may be fed by its own 
produce. The Euphrates, intersecting the city, 
is confined by mounds of mighty solidity ; at- 
tached to the mounds are immense excavations, 
sunk deep, to receive the impetuous river, which, 
when it overflows, would sweep down the houses, 
were it not div’^erted by subterranean channels 
into the lakes ; These, the greatest works of the 
engineers, are lined with brick, cemented with 
bitumen. The two parts of the city communi- 
cate by a bridge of stone; which also ranks 
among the wonders of the East : for the pro- 
fundity of mud which is borne along the bed of 
the river, is with difficulty dug out, so as to ar- 
rive at ground solid enough for a foundation ; 
and the sand heaps, Avhich repeatedly accumu- 
late around the stone piers on wdiich the bridge 
rests, makes the obstructed stream dash through 
more furiously. The citadel is twenty stadia 
in circumference ; the foundations of the towers 
are received thirty feet into the earth, their ele- 
vations rise eighty feet above it. 

5. On the summit of the citadel are the 
hanging gardens, a trite theme with the* Greek 
poets; they equal in height the walls of the 
town, and their numerous lofty trees afford a 
srateful shade. The trees are twelve feet in 
circumference, and fifty feet in height : nor, in 
their native soil, could they be more productive. 
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Supporting these, are twenty dense walls, dis- 
tant from each other eleven feet, surmounted 
with ranges of stone piers, over which is ex- 
tended a quadrangular pavement of stone, strong 
enough to bear earth amassed high, and water 
supplied for inigation. A distant spectator of 
these groves would suppose them to be woods 
nodding on their mountains. Notwithstand- 
ing time destroys, by insensible corrosion, not 
only human works, but even nature herself ; yet 
this pile, pressed with the roots, and loaded with 
the trunks of so gigantic a plantation, still re- 
mains entire. Tradition affirms, that a king of 
Assyria % reigning in Babylon, executed this 
work to gratify his queen, who, delighting in 
-forest scenery, persuaded her husband to imi- 
tate the beauties of nature by a garden on this 
imperial scale. 

In this capital the Macedonian leader halted 
longer than any where : no place proved more 
destructive of military discipline. No contami- 
nation can surpass the manners of the city ; no 
systematic corruption can offer more stimulations 
and affarements to debauchery. Here parents 
and husbands, so as they be paid for the atrocity, 
can endure their children and wives to prosti- 

Nebucbadaezzar. Josephus^ lib. x. cbap. 11.’ — Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built Dan, iv. 30. He reconstructed 
tlie decayed buildings^ and embellished it with new. 
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tute themselves to their guests. Throughout 
Persia, the chiefs and nobles take pleasure in li- 
centious revels. The Babylonians are grossly 
addicted to wine, and the consequences of 
drunkenness. At beginning of their feasts, the 
women are decorously habited ; after an inter- 
val, they throw off their upper garment, and 
gradually proceed in violating modesty ; at 
length, (to use words the least disgusting,) 
they lay aside the last veil : Nor is this the infa- 
mous practice only of the courtezans, but of the 
matrons and their daupivters, wb.o regard this 
vile harlotry as an act of complaisance. 

6. In such flagitious excesses, the soldiers, 
who had conquered Asia, wallowed thirty -four 
days : doubtless, had an enemy presented himself, 
they woukl, in subsequent engagements, have be- 
trayed their debility. But that the army might 
feel its deterioration less sensibly, it was progres- 
sively renewed with recruits. For Amyntas, 
the son of Andromenes, brought from Antipater 
six thousand infantry and live hundred caval- 
ry, Macedonians ; with three thousand live hun- 
dred infantry and six hundred cavalry, -Thra- 
cians. There came also from the Peloponne-sus 
a stipendiary force amounting to lour thousand 
foot and three hundred and eighty Iku'.sc. 
Amyntas had likewise conducted litty v ouths, 
sons of the Macedonian nobility, to guard the 
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royal person. Their office is, further, to serve 
the king at table ; to attend him with horses 
when he is going to action ; to accompany him 
a-hunting, and to do alternate duty at his 
chamber door. Their establishment is a semi- 
nary to form generals and prefects. 

Alexander appointed Agathon govenror of 
the citadel of Babylon, with seven humired Ma- 
cedonians and three hundred mercenaries. The 
territory and city he confided to Menes and 
Apollodorus, as prefects, with two thousand in- 
fantry, and the sum of one thousand talents : 
he charged both to levy additional soldiers. 
To the temporising Mazfeus he gave the sa- 
trapy of Babylon; and Bagophanes, who had 
surrendered the castle, he ordered to move in 
his train. Armenia was bestowed on Mithrenes, 
who formerly betrayed Sardis. Out of the spe- 
cie taken in Babylon, each Macedonian trooper 
received six hundred denarii; each foreign 
trooper, five hundred ; the donative to the foot- 
soldier was two hundred. 
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CHAP. IL 

Military rmards and institutions. Alexander 
enters Susa. His courtesies to Sisygambis. 

7. These arrangements complete, Alexander 
advanced to the district called Satrapene : [Sitta- 
cene :] its fertility and accumulated abundance 
induced him to prolong his stay. That the 
spirit of the unemployed might not be dissi- 
pated by indolence, he proposed prizes to com- 
petitors in militaiy reputation *, and appointed 
judges. Those eight who should he pronoun- 
ced to have distinguished themselves, were to be 
created commanders of a thousand men. Officers 
over divisions of that number, of which this 
was the first introduction, were denominated 
chiliarchce : battalions had consisted of five hun- 

** The nature of the rewards induces the translator to consider, 
that they were to be distributed, by a retrospective decision, among 
soldiers and minor officers who had, on previous critical occasions, 
performed brilliant and highly serviceable achievements in the field. 

By egregio certamini^ the illustrious contention,'^ he understands 
an emulous appeal to the arbitrators, by the candidates, stating their 
rival pretensions with the freedom, but without the personaliry, of 
Ajax and Ulysses contending for the armour of Achilles. It were . 
absurd to propose the command of a thousand men as a stahe to sti- 
mulate a military game. 
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dred, and, previously, they had not been given 
as rewards for bravery. A great number of sol- 
diers assembled to behold the illustrious conten- 
tion ; so many had witnessed the deeds of each 
candidate, who would also witness the decision 
of the judges, that the application of a false 
standard to merit, or the unworthy distribution 
of honours, could not pass undetected. The 
first prize was awarded to Atharias, one of the 
seniors, who bad been chiefly instrumental in 
reviving the fight at Halicarnassus, when the 
young soldiers faltered. The next was con- 
feiTed on Antigenes. Philotas, the Angean, 
obtained the third. One Amyntas, the fourth. 
After these, were classed Antigen us, and an- 
other Amyntas, a Lyncestean. The seventh 
rank, and the eighth, was assigned to Theodo- 
tus, and Hellanicus. 

In points of military economy, handed from 
his predecessors, Alexander made several judi- 
cious changes. Previously the cavalry from 
different nations formed separate corps: Pie 
abolished this distinction, and placed them 
under ^commanders selected without regard to 
their country. The signal for decampment had 
hitherto been given by sound of trumpet : but, 
drowned by the clattering bustle of thousands, 
had frequently failed to be adequately heard; 
therefore, he caused a staff, conspicuously high, 
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to be erected at bead-quarters, — whence the 
new signal, flame by night, smoke 1.)y day, 
might equally strike all. 

8. As the king was proceeding toward 
Susa, Abulites, satrap of that province, either 
in obedience to Dai'ius’ command, that Alex- 
ander might be diverted by the spoil, or from 
an impulse of his own, sent his son to meet him, 
declaring his readiness to surrender the city. 
Alexander courteously received the youth ; and 
was conducted by him to the Choaspes, [or 
Eultsus,] of which the water, according to re- 
port, is delicious. Here Abulites appeared, with 
presents of regal magnificence ; including dro- 
medaries of superior swiftness, — twelve ele- 
phants, sent for by Darius from India, not for- 
midable to the Macedonians, as had been de- 
signed, but subservient; fortune transferring 
the resources of the vanquished to the victor. 

Alexander, having entered the town, took 
out of the treasury — an immense quantity — fifty 
talents of silver, not coined, but in, bullion. 
Several kings, in successive ages, had contri- 
buted to this accumulated wealth, as they ima- 
gined, for their descendants in perpetuity : but 
one hour bestowed it on a foreign prince. 

Alexander then seated himself in the impe- 
rial chair, unsuitably elevated for his person, so 
that his feet could not touch the step at the 
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bottom ; one of his pages, therefore, placed a 
table under his feet. The king, perceiving a 
eunuch that had been a domestic of Darius to 
be much affected, inquired the cause of his 
<rrief. The eunuch said : “ From off that, 

“ Darius rvas used to eat : his consecrated 

table I cannot see insultingly trampled on 
“ without tears.” The king, therefore, began 
to be ashamed of this sacrilege against tlie gods 
presiding over hospitality; [carved upon the 

table;] and desired it to be removed' -When 

Philotas : “ Suffer me, 0 kingl to deprecate 
“ its removal : rather accept it, as an auspice, 

“ that that board on which thy enemy spread 
“ his viands, has become thy footstool.” 

9 . Alexander, preparing to penetrate the 
frontiers of Persia, committed the government 
of Susa to Archelaus, and a force of three thou- 
sand men. Xenophilus was left in charge of the 
citadel, garrisoned witlr aged Macedonian vete- 
rans. The custody of the treasures was con- 
fided to Callicrates. And Abulites was rein- 
stated in the satrapy of Susiana. 

Darius’ mother and children were assierned 

r O 

.apartments in Susa. A present from Maccdon 
the king happened to receive, consisting of va- 
rious robes and a quantity of purple, accompa- 
nied by those who wrought them. To Sisy- 
gambis, to whom he showed every respect, and 
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even the duty of a son, he ordered them to be 
conveyed, with a message, ‘ That if the clothes 
‘ pleased her, she might let her grand-children 
^ learn to work such, for the purpose of making 
‘ presents.’ At these words, her bursting tears 
sufficiently declared that the gift was unaccept- 
able. Indeed, the Persian ladies hold nothing 
in more abhorrence, than to let their hands touch 
\tmol. Informed by those who had carried the 
presents, that the sjjirit of Sisygambis was. hurt, 
he deemed himself obliged to go and remove 
her dissatisfaction by an apology : “ Mother, 
“ the habiliments in which I appear, were not 
“ only presents from my sisters, but also their 
work. Our dissimilar customs misled me. 
“ What I have ignorantly done, I entreat you 
“ will not construe as an affront. To this hour 
‘‘ I hope, as I could learn your usages, I have 
“ unreservedly honoured them. Understanding 
“ it to be, in Persia, a gross offence for the son 
“ to be seated in presence of the mother, unless 
'' by her permission, as often as I have visited 
“ you, I have kept standing, till authorized by 
you to sit. You have frequently offered «me 
“ the honour of prostration : I never would suffer 
“ it. By that venerated title, which belongs to 
“ my beloved mother Olympias, I uniformly 
address you.” 
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CHAP. III. 

Alexander reduces the city of the Uxians. Is 
repidsed at the Pylce Susida. 

10. SiSYGAMBIS soothed, the king advanced 
in four days to the [Eastern] Tigris , a river 
denominated by residents the Pasitigris. Its 
source is in the ridges of the Uxians ; through a 
thousand stadia, between wooded banks, it rushes 
headlong down a rocky channel. Received on 
the plains, it assumes a calmer tenor : a navi- 
gable stream, gliding six hundred stadia over a 
bed delicately level, at length it blends its pla- 
cid waters with the Persian sea. 

Having transcended this river with nine 
thousand infantry, the Agrians, the stipendiary 
Greeks, and three thousand Thracians, Alexan- 
der entered the [mountainous] district of the 
Uxians ; It skirts Susiana, and extends to the 
frontiers of Persia, leaving between them a nar- 
row pass. Madates, who held the government 
of the country, no time-server, determined to 
encounter the fiercest perils in a loyal struggle. 
Individuals, however, of local knowledge, ap- 
prised Alexander, that there was a bye-track, 
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through the defiles, leading to the back of the 
city ; where a small light-armed detachment 
might climb an eminence commanding the ene- 
my. The counsel approved, and those who had 
imparted it selected as guides, the king directed 
Tauron, with fifteen hundred mercenaries, and 
about a thousand Agrians, to penetrate in that 
direction after sun-set. 

Alexander, on his part, broke up his camp 
at the third watch, and at day-break had passed 
the streits. Having- cut materials for hurdles 
and rolling-frames to cover those who slrpuld 
advance the engines, he began to besiege the 
' town. All around, crags, rocks, and precipices, 

obstructed access. The soldiers, therefore, wound- 
ed in numb^'s, were repulsed ; for with the ene- 
my they had not only to conflict, but with the 
place. Again they moved up, rallied by Alex- 
ander, who stood among the foremost : “ Are you 
^ “ not ashamed, having conquered so many forti- 

“ fied cities, to waver in the siege of a small, 
“ obscure castle ?” ■ The king was now attacked 
with missiles : he could not be induced to wjth- 
, draw ; and the soldiers formed a tortoise with 

their bucklers to protect him, 

f- 11, At length, Tauron appeared with his 

detachment above the fort. This display caused 
the enemy to droop, and the Macedonians to fight 
with augmented vigour. The inhabitants of the 
i. C 2 
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town were pressed by two divisions, of which 
the assault waslrresistible : A few braved death ; 
many Avere solicitous to fly ; a great number 
escaped into the fort. Hence they sent out 
thirty deputies to Alexander to implore quarter, 
“ There is no room for pardon,” is the stern 
answer. Awed by imminent vengeance, they 
dispatch, by a covert road unknown to the ene- 
my, heralds to Sisygambis, entreating her to in- 
tercede for them with the king,- for they were 
not ignorant that he loved and revered her as a 
parent. Madates having married her sister’s 
daughter, stood in close affinity with Darius, 
Sisygambis long resisted their application, de- 
claring, ‘ That interposition for them rvas not 
‘ suitable to her condition ; for herself, appre- 
‘ hensive that she might weary the indulgence of 
‘ die conqueror, she endeavoured rather to re- 
‘ member that she was a captive, than that she 
‘ had been a queen.’ Subdued, ultimately, by 
their importunities, she wrote to Alexander, be- 
seeching, ‘ That he would excuse an appeal to 
‘ his clemency on behalf of the besieged ; and 
‘ if he refused to spare them, that he would at 
* least forgive her intercession for a friend and 
‘ kinsman, no longer his enemy, but a suppliant 
‘ to him for life.’ 

A brilliant instance of the king’s moderation 
and goodness at that time,— he granted not only 
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amnesty to Madates, but liberty and immunity 
both to the captives and the inhabitants who 
made submission; the city he left untouched, 
and permitted them to cultivate their lands tax- 
free. Had Darius been their conqueror, what 
more could his mother have obtained for them ? 
Ale.vander then made the district of the Uxians 
a dependency on the satrapy of Susiana. 

Dividing his army, he commanded Parme- 
nio to march through the level country, while 
he, with tlie light-armed forces, traversed the 
mountains which extend in a continuous chain 
to Persia. 

IS. Having ravaged all this tract, he on the 
£fth day entered the streits called Pylm Susidse. 
Ariobarzanes, with twenty-five thousand * men, 
guarded the yawning chasms and craggy preci- 
pices of these rocks, posted on eminences out of 
bow-shot. Here they remained inactive, coun- 
terfeiting terror, till the invaders had penetrated 
into the narrowest part of the defile. Perceiv- 
ing them to advance in contemptuous security, 
they rolled masses of stone down the declivities, 
which, rebounding from the opposite rocks* fell 
with aggravated force, crushing not only ihdi- 


* Arrian enumerates only four thousand foot, joined with seven 
hundred horse : the latter be better spared than the excess of 
CurtiuS in infantry. Arrian addS; that Ariobarzanes hud blocked up 
the pass by a walk 
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viduals, but companies. The Barbarians like- 
wise discharged slings and bows in every direc- 
tion. Nor of this did their brave opponents 
complain ; but to fall unavenged, like beasts en- 
trapped in a pitfal ! galled to phrenzy, numbers 
cling to the jutting crags, and, supporting each 
other, attempt to climb to the enemy. But the 
protuberances of rock fell upon them, snapt off 
by the united weight of many men ascending 
together. It was as impracticable to proceed 
as to keep their ground ; nor could they, by a 
tortoise of bucklers, protect themselves from the 
ponderous stones which the Barbarians propelled. 
Alexander was mortified, and ashamed of having 
rashly wedged his army into this defile. Till 
this day, never frustrated in an enterprize, he 
had been invincible. He had passed without loss 
the streits of Cilicia, and he had opened a new 
road by the sea-shore into Pamphilia. Here his 
arrested fortune found an obstruction. There 
was no remedy, but to retrace his steps. Hav- 
ing made the signal for retreat in close order, 
with bucklers interlocked over-head, . he com- 
manded the men to retire from the pass : and 
they retrograded thirty stadia. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Alexander proceeds hy a detour : Craterus passes 
the streits. 

13. Encamped in an open place, Alexander 
not only deliberated with his officers on the 
course to be pursued, but superstitiously consult- 
ed the diviners. But what could Aristander, in 
whom most confidence was reposed, foretel r Soon 
checking the unseasonable sacrifices, the king- 
ordered into his presence perso’is acquainted 
with the country. These disclosed to him a 
way through Media, which was safe and uncon- 
fined : — But he felt it would be a stigma to de- 
part without burying his slain ; for there was 
no custom observed more sacredly by the IMace- 
donian soldiers than this duty to the fallen. 
He therefore directed that the prisoners recently 
made should be introduced : among them, Avas 
an individual skilled in both the Gre^ and 
Persian languages. This man replied “ It 
‘‘ would be fruitless to attempt to carry the 
‘‘ army over the acclivities of the mountains ; 
“ the wild paths will scarcely admit passengers 
“ one by one; for trees, intertwisting their 
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“ branches, and forests wedged together, cover 
every thing.” 

Persia is shut in, on one side, by united 
ridges ; the chain, one hundred and seventy 
furlongs wide, and sixteen hundred* furlongs 
long, extends from mount Parapamisus to the Per- 
sian gulf; and where the mountains terminate, 
the sea forms a natural frontier. At the base 
of the hills, lies the level country, a fertilized 
expanse, adorned with multifold villages and 
cities. Through the plains, the river Arosis 
carries the water of many brooks to the Medus : 
the Medus, a less river than that which it re- 
ceivesf, pursues a southward direction to the sea. 
No stream more promotes vegetation ; its banks 
are covered with plane-trees and poplars ; and 
every tract which it leaves is dressed in blossoms. 
To distant spectators the woods upon the banks 
appear as an elongation of the forest on the 
mountains, because the river gliding in a de- 
pressed channel, is lost in shadow ; and the hills 
which rise near, tasting its humidity at their 
base, are skirted with groves, There is not, in 
all Asia, a more salubrious climate ; on one 
side, '"the refrigerating shade of the ridges alle- 
viates the heat and attempers the air ; on the 

^ The longitudinal measure is very inaccurately given, The chaiq 
jfnay reacji about six hundred miles, 
f To the united stream Strabo gives the name of the Arosis, 
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otlicr, the adjoining sea cherishes the earth with 
moderated warmth. 

14. Having heard the account of the captive, 
the king inquired of him, ‘ Whether he gave it 
‘ from the relarion of others, or from ocular ex- 
‘ perience?’ He answered, ‘ That he had been a 
* shepherd, and had coursed every beaten track ; 

‘ that he had been twice taken prisoner, once by 
‘ the Persians in Lycia, and now by Alexander.’ 
The king licreupon recollected an oracle which 
had predicted, that a Lycian should be his guide 
into Persia, hlaking him promises, therefore, 
adapted to the exigency, and to intluence one 
in the prisoner’s condition, he ordered him to be 
armed in the Macedonian manner. “ Confiding 
in fortune,” said the king, “ show the way; 
which, however steep and ditlicult, .shall be 
“ practicable by a small band, unless you suppose 
‘‘ that Alexander cannot penetrate for glory and 
“ future renown, where you have gone for your 
“ flock.” The prisoner here described the im- 
pediments in the road to men under arms. The 
king replied : “ I will undertake, that none of 
those whom you are to lead will refuse to 
follow.” 

Committing, then, the guard of the camp to 
Craterus, with the foot under his ordinary com- 
mand, and the forces under Afeleager, and a 
thousand mounted archers, he gave him these 
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instructions : “ Preserve the form of encamp- 
ment, and display a great number of fires, that 
‘‘ the Barbarians may not suspect my absence. 
“ Blit if Ariobarzanes should discover that I am 
“ making a detour, and should send detachments 
“ to obstruct my passage, then, Craterus ! alarm 
the enemy by demonstrations, which may in- 
“ duce the Barbarian forces to return to oppose 
“ the immediate danger. Further, if I should 
“ pass unobserved by Ariobarzanes until I have 
“ obtained possession of the wood, when you 
“ hear the clamour of the amazed enemy pursu-. 
ing me, enter the streits in which we were 
yesterday repulsed, certain to find them eva- 
“ cuated and the enemy turned upon me.” 

15. At the third watch, Alexander, with a 
division which broke up without sound of trum- 
pet, silently followed the guide toward tlie nar- 
row ways. Every light-armed soldier had been 
ordered to take three days’ provision. Besides 
rocky steeps, and loose crags, which suddenly 
betrayed the feet, drifts of snow impeded them ; 
into tJicse they sunk as into pits, and sometimes 
puHed down their fellow-soldiers who endea- 
voured to extricate them. Night, a place un- 
known, surmises against the fidelity of their 
guide, increased their apprehensions : “ Should 
“ he elude the guards, they might be surprized 
“ in a snare, like wild animals ; their safety, and 
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“ the king’s, depended on the loyalty and life 
“ of a single captive.” At length they reached 
the summit of the ridge ; whence the way to 
Ariobarzanes was on the right. Here Alexander 
left to the separate conduct of Philotas and Cce- 
nos, Amyntas and Polyperchon, a detachment 
of light-armed, with instructions, ‘ That on ac- 
‘ count of the intermixture of horse and foot, 

‘ they should proceed leisurely wherever a fruit- 
‘ ful soil afforded plenty of forage.’ He assign- 
ed them some of the prisoners as guides. 

He in person, with the body-guard, and one of 
the flanking divisions denominated agema, pene- 
trated with difficulty an avenue, which lay re- 
mote from the enemy’s centinels. It was now 
noon ; and his fatigued men required rest, for 
as much of the way remained to be traversed as 
had been passed, though it was less rugged and 
steep. Having therefore refreshed hismen with 
food and sleep, he started at the second watch, 
advancing rvith little difficulty as far as where 
the base of the mountain slopes into the plain : 
here the track was crossed b}’ a capacious ravine, 
which had been excavated by the descent of 
successive land-floods. Added to this, boughs 
of trees, entwining and meeting, presented an 
unintermitted hedge. Now the men’s despera- 
tion almost drew from them tears ; darkness 
fortified their terrors, for a dense canopy of 
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foliage shut out the glittering’ of the stars. The 
man who would cheer his companions could not 
be heard, for the clashing of the branches 
mingled with the roar of the blast. 

Id. At length the welcome dawn reduced 
to insignificance the dangers which night had 
aggravated ; for the soldiers by a slight detour 
avoided the ravine ; and now every one under- 
took to be his own guide. They therefore 
ascend a lofty hill : whence having discovered' 
the outposts of Ariobarzanes, they arm with 
alacrity, and show themselves at the back of the 
enemy, Avho had not apprehended such an at- 
tack. Those few who ventured to engage were 
killed. The groans of the dying, and the dis- 
mayed countenances of those Avho escaped, 
spread such a panic through the main-body, that 
they fled, without hazarding a battle. 

The din was heard or reported in the camp 
of Craterus ; avIio led the soldiers to occupy the 
streits in Avhich they had miscarried the pre- 
ceding day. 

All at once, — Philotas, Polyperchon, Amyn- 
tas, "and Cocnos, who had been ordered to ad- 
vance by a different road, shook the Barbarians 
Avith additional surprize. These, as soon as they 
Avere on eveiy side invested, began a memorable 
fight : — Hence, I conclude, that necessity gives 
courage to the fearful, and that frequently des- 
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peration creates an opening for hope. Tlie 
naked Barbarians closed with their armed assail- 
ants ; and having, by the weight of their bodies, 
brought them with themselves to the ground, 
they stabbed them with their own weapons. 
At length Ariobarzanes, with about forty horse 
and five thousand foot, forced through the cen- 
tre of the Macedonian army, sustaining and 
inflicting a great loss. He, by expedition, strove 
to occupy Persepolis, the chief city of the coun- 
tiy : but, denied entrance by the garrison, and 
closely followed by the enemy, he renewed the 
battle, and fell with all his adherents. 

And now Craterus, with his division, came 
up by a rapid march. 


CHAP. V. 

Alexander inarches to Persepolis. A procession 
of mutilated Greeks. 

17. In the place whence he had swept the ene- 
my, Alexander pitched a fortified camp ; for 
though the non-appearance of an opponeirt, con- 
fessed his consummate victory : yet deep fosses, 
with perpendicular banks, in many parts inter- 
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sected the road. He proposed to advance cir- 
cumspectly, not apprehending an ambuscade, 
but surmising insidious excavations to have 
been made in the ground. 

During his progress, he receives a letter from 
Tiridates, keeper of the regal treasure, notifying, 
‘ That, on report of Alexander’s coming, the 

* inhabitants designed to rifle the treasury : and 
‘ recommending that expedition should be used 
‘ to secure it ; the way was unobstructed, ex- 

* cept where the river Arosis ran across.’ No 
military qualification of Alexander deserves more 
highly to be extolled than his celerity. Leav- 
ing his infantry, he marched all night with his 
cavalry, previously fatigued, and, having travers- 
ed a long interval, came, at day-break, to the 
Arosis. In the vicinity were several villages : 
these he pillaged and demolished, and, laying the 
materials on blocks of stone, promptly formed a 
bridge. 

At his near approach to ^the city, his eyes 
were shocked with a spectacle which has few 
parallels in history. It was a procession of 
Greek captives, amounting almost to four thou- 
sand* whom the Persians had deplorably muti- 
lated. Some had had their feet cut off; others 
had been deprived of their hands and ears ; and 


« Diodorus enumerates them only at eight hundred. 
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all their bodies were branded with barbarous 
characters. Thus they liad been reserved for the 
diversion of their inhuman enemies, who seeing 
themselves on the eve of foreign subjection, did 
not oppose their desire to go out and meet Alex- 
ander. They resembled uncouth images, dis- 
tinguishable as men only by their voice. They 
excited more tears than they shed. In a cala- 
mity which capriciously marked every indivi- 
dual, it might be seen at once that they all 
shared : but tlieir punishments had been so di- 
versified, that it was impossible to pronounce who 
was most miserable. When they cried out, that 
J upiter, the avenger of Greece, had at last awoke, 
all the auditors sympathized in their sufferings 
as their own. The king, having dried his tears, 
said to them : “ Resume courage ; you shall 
“ again see your native land and your wives.” 
Then Alexander entrenched his camp two stadia 
from the city. 

18. Meanwhile, the Greeks, having with- 
drawn, deliberated respecting what great boon 
they ought to demand of tlic king. Some \fere 
disposed to petition for a settlement in Asia ; 
others, for restoration to their homes. Eiithy- 
mon, the Cymean, is represented to have thus 
spoke : “ We who but recently blushed to 
“ come out of our dark dungeons to implore 
“ relief, now desire to expose our sufferings to 
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“ all Greece, as if they were an agreeable spec- 
“ tacle: while it is uncertain whether, ourselves, 
“ we are the more grieved by, or ashamed of 
“ them. Those who conceal their afflictions, bear 
“ them best. To the incurably wretched, their 
“ native land cannot be so congenial as solitude 
“ and absolute oblivion of their former state. 
“ They who expect much from the commisera- 
“ tion of their friends, are ignorant that tears 
“ ai’C soon dried up. None sincerely love those 
“ whom they loathe; for calamity is as ad- 
“ dieted to moan, as prosperity is disdainful. 

“ Every-one, when he considers the distresses 
“ of another, adverts to his own circumstances ; 

“ and were we not equally miserable, we had 
“ long ago avoided each other. Is it wonderful 
that the happy delight in the happy? Let us, 

“ I entreat, since we are dead to enjoyment, 

“ seek the shade of seclusion for our mangled 
“ remains, and bury our deformities in exile. 

“ Returning, we shall be agreeable objects to 
“ those wives whom we married in our youth 1 
“ Will our children, in the flower of life and 
“ prosperity, acknowledge' the refuse of jails ? 

“ How many of us are equal to the journey ? 

“ From Europe far, in the remote East, old, in- 
“ firm, despoiled of great part of ourselves, can 
“ we surmount fatigues which have oppressed 
‘ ■ even the victorious army ? Further, with re?- 
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“ spect to those wives whom accident and iie- 
“ cessity forced tis to take, as the only consola- 
“ tionof our captivity, — them, and ourlittlechil- 
•“ dren, shall Ave drag Avith us, or leaA^e behind ? 

“ If we take theiUj nobody vtill acknoAvlege 
“ us. Shall Ave, tlren, abandon these pledges, 

“ Avhen it is uncertain Avhether Ave can see those 
“ others, if we seek them ? Let us live secjues- 
“ tered among those AAdiose acquaintance withus 
“ began under infelicity.” 

19. Thus Euthymon. He AA'as opposed by 
Theretetus the Athenian ; “ No 2:ood man A’alues 
“ his friends the less on account of bodily de- 
“ fects, especially when the inhumanity of aii 
“ enemy has inflicted the calamity. He desciwes 
“ every kind of evil, Avho is ashamed of pure 
misfortunes. For thinking so hardly of man- 
“ kind, and despairing of pity, he can have no 
“ motive, but that he would refuse pity to an- 
“ other. What Ave never dared to hope, the 
ffods now offer our native land, our 

o 

“ Avivcs, our children, and all those goods Avhich 
“ give life its value, and Avhich men defend 
“ unto death. Why then do we not burst from 
“ this prison? In our native land, the air is 
“ sweeter, the light is more grateful. Even the 
“ Barbarians revere and cultiA'ate the Grecian 
“ manners, religion, and languages; and shall 
“ we, whose birth-right they are, wilfully relin- 
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“ quislitlito? Our greatest unhappiness is 

“ exclusion from those blessings. For myself, 
“ I am resolved to avail myself of the king’s 
“ extraordinary bounty, and return to my coun- 
“ try and my home. Attachments to those con- 
“ cubines and children whom slavery compelled 
“ us to acknowlege, may detain individuals : but 
‘‘ let those go to whom nothing is dearer than 
their native country.” 

A few were of this opinion : habit, which is 
stronger than nature, influenced the remainder. 
They agreed,’ ‘ To request the king to assigm a 
‘ spot for their residence.’ Then they elected 
one hundred deputies. Alexander, concluding 
that they had come to ask the same boon which 
he was prepared to grant ; “ I have appointed,” 

. said he, “ conveyances for you, and to each of you 
“ a thousand denarii ; and when you shall have 
“ reached Greece, I shall make such provision 
“ for you, that, setting aside the past severities 
“ of fate, no man’s condition shall be happier 
“ than yours.” At these words, the deputies 
wept^ and fixed their distressed eyes on the 
ground, not daring to speak. After an interval, 
the king inquired why they were dejected. 
Then Euthymon gave an answer corresponding 
to his speech at the consultation. Hereupon, 
the king, commiserating their misfortunes and 
confirmed melancholy, ordered the distribution 
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to each of three thousand denarii ; he added 
cattle, teams, and seed-corn, that they might 
cultivate the land assigned them. 


CHAP. VL 

PersepoUs phmdeted. Treasures there and at Pas- 
sargada. Alexander conducts an expedition 
through the mlds of Persia into the country of 
the MardianSi 

20. On the following’ day, Alexander addressed 
his convened officers : “ No city has been more 
“ pernicious to the Greeks than this seat of the 
“ ancient Persic monarchs. Hence was given 
‘‘ the impulse to their immense armies. Hence 
‘‘ Darius first, and afterwards Xerxes, poured 
“ their impious wars on Europe. It must be 
“ razed, to appease the manes of our ancestors,” 
From the evacuated city the terrified Barlia- 
rians fled in various directions : whereupon the 
king led the phalanx into it without delay. 
Conquest or negociation had made him master 
of many capitals imperially opulent ; but the 
Tiches of this last transcended the others. The 
resources of Persia, as a state, the personal pro- 

p 2 
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perty of the Barbarians, were here deposited : gold 
and silver in heaps; apparel for princes ; furniture 
— in part ostentatiously superb, in part framed 
for simple utility. This caused the victorious 
‘troops to fight among themselves ; and he ^vho 
had seized the most valuable spoils, was treated 
by his campanions as an enemy. As the soldiers 
could not bear away all that they found, they 
grasped at such articles as seemed to deserve a 
preference. They tore up the royal robes, every 
one snatching a piece : vases of exquisite work- 
manship, they split with axes ; nothing was left 
untouched, nor carried off entire. Images were 
dismembered, as each despoiler could wrench 
away a limb. Nor avarice alone — cruelty now 
raged ; for the savages, loaded with gold and 
silver, to avoid the trouble of guarding their 
prisoners, butchered them ; and those who had 
bought their life by disclosing their riches, were 
no longer spared. . This induced numbers to 
anticipate the enemy by a voluntary death, 
flabited in their most gorgeous apparel, with 
their wives and children, they plunged headlong 
from the walls. Some, supposing the enemy 
would ultimately burn the town, fired their 
houses, and, with their families, perished in the 
flames. At length the king gave orders, ‘ That 
‘ the persons of the women should be respected, 

‘ and their apparel preserved to them.’ 
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Of treasures taken here, tlie amount is almost 
incredible : but we must doubt respecting all 
the previous, or believe, that in the citadel were 
deposited one hundred and twenty thousand 
talents. Destining this to the service of the 
war, the king caused horses, and camels, to he 
brought from Susa and Babylon, to transport it. 
To this sum may be added six thousand talents 
taken at Passargada, which was surrendered to 
Alexander by its governo.r Gobares, Cyrus; 
founded Passai’gada. 

21. The king nominated Nicarthides gover- 
nor of the citadel of PersepoUs, leaving him a 
garrison of three thousand Macedonians. To 
Tyridates, who had delivered up the treasure, he 
confirmed the honours which he had held under 
Darius. 

Alexander confided the chief part of his army, 
with the baggage, to Parmenio, and Craterus : 
Avhile, with a thousand horse, and a division of 
light-armed infantry, he p’eneti'ated the interior 
of Persia, in the most rigorous season of winter. 
He was annoyed by storms of rain, and by a 
tempest scarcely to be endured ; notwithstgirding 
which, he proceeded as he had planned. He had 
now advanced into a region encrusted with per- 
petual.snow and ice. Dreary scenery and impas- 
sable wilds terrified the exhausted soldiers, who 
imagined themselves to be stepping on the cow. 
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fines of the world. They were astonished by 
solitudes, without a vestige of cultivation, or of 
man. They insisted on being led back, before 
the light and heavens failed them. The king 
forbore to punish them, for the eflfect of horror ; 
hut leaped from his horse, and proceeded on 
foot, through the snow and ice ; His friends, his 
generals, and the soldiers, were ashamed not to 
follow. The king, with a pickaxe breaking the 
ice, made himself a passage ; the rest imitated 
his example. 

At length, having traversed forests almost 
impervious, they discovered indications, that the 
tract was not entirely uncultivated, and a few 
wandering herds of cattle. The inhabitants 
dwelt in scattered cottages, deeming the protec- 
tion of walls unnecessary in an inaccessible 
country. At sight of the enemy, killing such 
as could not accompany them, they fled to 
unfrequented mountains, covered with snow. 
Through conferences with the prisoners, their 
wildness diminished ; they eventually surren- 
dered themselves, and were treated with lenity 
by thp king. 

Alexander having ravaged the country of 
Persia, and reduced very many towns, at length 
‘entered the district of the Mardians *, a warlike 


* Vossius considers, that Curtius— here, and iw/rr/, h. vi. ch. v. 11. 
^oes not describe two different expeditions against the same people ; 
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tribe, whose habits are repugnant to the man- 
ners of the Persians. In caverns, dug in the 
mountains, they dwell with their wives and 
children, feeding on their herds, or on wild 
beasts. The women are not of a softer nature 
than the men : their hair is shaggy : and their 
garments do not reach to the knees. They bind 
the forehead with a sling, making an ornament 
of a weapon. This nation, also, was, however, 
borne down by the same torrent of fortune. 

Alexander, on the thirtieth day after his de- 
parture from Persepolis, returned thither. Then, 
in presents to his friends and adherents, accord- 
ing to merit, he distributed almost all that he 
had taken in that city. 


CHAP. VIL 

T/ie burning of Persepolis. 

22. But the superior mental endowments of 
Alexander, that disposition more than kingly, 

lie supposes Mardi, like Trogdolj/ta, not to be so properly a name 
of one particular nation, as a term common to several tribes, bav« 
ing the same habits. however, Mardi be deemed a national 
appellation, the Mardi of this, and the subsequent passage, may be 
the same wandering horde of robbers, occasionally occupying different 
mountainous tracts, or two distinct tribes of the same nation. 
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that firmness in meeting danger, that velocity 
of preparation and of achievement, that good 
faith to an enemy submitting on terms, that 
clemency toward prisoners of war; were all 
sullied by an inordinate propensity to wine. 
While his antagonist, and competitor for em- 
pire, was making every exertion to renew hos- 
tilities ; while the provinces, recently subdued, 
winced under his new government ; he occupied 
each succeeding day in banquets; at which 
were present, fair guests, not such as it would 
have been a crime to debauch, but venal mis- 
tresses, whose licentious society Avas a disgrace 
to the brav.e. One of these, Thais, flushed with 
undiluted cups, suggested to the king, ‘ That 
^ if he burnt the palace of the Persic princes, 

• it would, above all things, gratify the Greeks, 

‘ Avho expected this reprisal for the destruction 
‘ of tlieir cities by tfle Barbarians.’ Wliile this 
bacchante was agitating this serious affair, one 
and another inebriated individual expressed 
their applauses ; and the king, not endurino*, 

_ merely, with avidity embracing, the proposaf; 

“ Why do Ave,’Tie exclaimed, » delay to avenge 
'' Greece, and apply the torches to the city*?” 
Inflamed w'ith the spirit of the grape, all rise 
together to burn that splendid seat, which they 
had spared rvhen armed. The king led the 
destroyers, and fired the palace : then his guests, 
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his servants, and his concubines, applied their 
active flambeaux. The imperial structure con- 
tained a great quantity of cedar, which rapidly 
caught, and communicated, the flames. N*ow 
the army, encamped not far from the town, per- 
ceiving the conflagration, and considering it to 
be casual, hastened to give their services in 
extinguishing it : but when they had come to 
the portico of the palace, seeing the king hurl- 
ing in a profusion of blazing combustibles, 
they dropped the W'^ater Avhich tliey had brought, 
and augmented the fire with dry materials. 

23 . This was the end of the court* of all the 
East ; whence laws had emanated to so many 
nations ; the birth-place of so many kings : 

- formerly, the sole object of , terror to Greece, 
its decrees had equipped a fleet of a thousand 

* Arrian, lib. iii. p. 66. Platarch in Alex, and Strabo, lib. x\r. 
p. 502, confine the conflagration to the palace. Diodorus says indis- 
tinctly, that the place around the palace was consumed. The author 
of Exennen Critique dcs Historiens cV Alexandre^ p. 125, et seq, 
labours to prove, that Persepolis existed under the successors of 
Alexander, and was preserved till the first ages of Mahometanism, 
when tlie inhabitants of Persepolis, having violated their treaty with 
tlie Mussulmans, were massacred, and their city was demowhhed. 
M. d’Hankerville, however, alleges reasons for believing, that^here 
were two cities named by the Greeks Persepolis, considerably dis- 
tant from each other, and that one was burnt by Alexander, and the 
other destroyed by the JMussulmuns. See Supplement to Kcckeixhes 
su7^ ks ArtSf i'C, do la Grecc, 
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isail, and inundated Europe with armies ; had 
constracted bridges over the sea, and cut through 
mountains a marine canal. Ages have elapsed 
since its destruction, and a new metropolis has 
not risen from its ashes ; for Alexander, and his 
successors, chose other seats of government, 
which have since been occupied by the Par- 
thians. Were it not for the river Arosis, the 
traces of it could hardly be found ; that river 
flowed near its walls ; by the neighbouring in- 
habitants, the distance isi’ather conjectured, than 
ascertained, to have been twenty stadia. 

The Macedonians were ashamed, that the 
destruction of a city so illustrious, should be 
ascribed to a bacchanalian frolick of their king ; 
they, therefore, gave the atfair a severe aspect, 
and imposed on themselves a belief, that it Was 
expedient that Persepolis should be so consum- 
ed. Alexander, on his part, as soon as repose 
had dispelled the fumes of inebriety, felt and 
expressed regret : “ More ample atonement had 
“ been made to Greece, if the Persians had be- 
held me sitting on the imperial throne of 
“ Xtrxes.” 

The next day, he gave thirty talents to the 
Lycian, who had been his guide into Persia, 
Hence he passed into the country of Media, where 
he was met by recruits from Cilicia ,* they con- 
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sisted of one thousand cavalry and five thousand 
infantry, the whole commanded by Plato the 
Athenian. Thus reinforced, he prepared to 
pursue Darius. 


CPIAP. VIII. 

Darhcs at Echatana. His speech in council. '* 

24. The fugitive king had reached Echatana, 
the capital of Media. At this day in the hands 
of the Parthians, the city is the royal seat during 
summer. Darius had designed to go thence 
into Bactriana : but apprehensive that the expe- 
dition of Alexander would anticipate him, he al- 
tered his intention. A space of fifteen hundred 
furlongs* separated him from Alexander; but 
he deemed no space a protection from his pur- 
suer’s celerity. He prepared, therefore, rather 


Le Tellier, in his commentary, enters into a loose calculation of 
the distance between Persepolis and Ecbataua, on the suppositi^, 
that Curtius assumes it to be but fifteen hundred furlongs : but tHe 
critic, deserted by his usual acumen, has overlooked those passages, 
which decide the intention of Curtius to have been, merely to mark 
the intei'val which divided the two kings, when one began to move 
from Echatana, and the other, having previously advanced a consi- 
derable way, in exploring the country, began an immediate pursuit. 
See siipra^ ch. vii. paragr, ulL and, infrUf ch. xiii. 34. 
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for battle, than for flight. He was followed by 
thirty thousand foot, comprising four thousand 
Greeks, whose fidelity to the king remained to 
the last invincible. He had also a body of 
slingers, and archers, amounting to four tliou- 
sand : besides these, there were three thousand 
three hundred cavalry, chiefly Bactrians, com- 
manded by Bessus, who was satrap of the city 
and province of Bactriana. With this army, 
Darius diverged a little from the high-road, 
having ordered those charged with the baggage 
to go on before. 

To his convened council — “ If fortune,” said 
Darius, “ had associated me with cowards, who 
“ prefer any manner of life to an honourable 
'' death, I -would, in silence, forbear to waste 
“ the time in fruitless exhortations. But your 
“ courage, and fidelity, have been more severely 
“ proved than I could wish ; and I ought ra- 
ther to strive to be worthy of such friends, 
“ than doubt whether you are still like your- 
“ selves. Out of so many thousands once under 
" my command, you only have adhered to your 
‘Unaster, twice conquered, twice a fugitive. 
'“‘Your attachment and constancy make me re- 
“ gard myself still as a king. Traitors, and 
“ deserters, indeed, are appointed regents over 
my cities, not that they are deemed to merit 
such dignities, but, by degrading honours into 
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“■ wages, to tempt you to disloyalty. You have, 

” notwithstanding, chosen to connect yourselves 
“ with ray fortune, rather than with the con- 
“ queror’s : a conduct worthy of reward from ' 
“ the gods, if it should be never in my power 

“ to recompense it And, gods! ye will re- 

“ ward it. There will be no fame so perverse, 

“ no posterity so insensible, as not to bear your 
“ memory to the skies. Therefore, although 
“ I had, contrary to my own inclination, admit- 
“ ted thoughts of flight, — yet, relying on your 
“ bravery, I shall meet the enemy. For how 
“ long am I to be an exile in my own domi- 
“ nions, how long fly through my frontier 
“ provinces from a remote-born sovereign, 
when it is open to me, by trying the fortune 
of war, either to recover my empire, or to fall 

“ gloriously? Unless it be better to trust 

“ to the victor’s clemency, and, after the exam- 
“ pie of hlazieus and Mithrenes, accept a pre- 
“ carious satrapy over a single nation : adniit- 
“ ting he would gratify his vanity, rather than 
“ his revenge, hlay the gods never suffer any» 
“ one, either to take this diadem from my brow, 

“ or to replace it there. Living, I will not 
“ surrender my sceptre ; my kingdom and.my 
“ life shall end together. If the same splrif,- 
reigns in you, not one of you shall lose his li- 
*' berty, not one be forced to crouch to the 
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“ haughty Macedonians, Your right-hands 
“ shall avenge your sufferings, or terminate 
them. Our present condition proves how 
“ fluctuating fortune is ; and it is reasonable to 
“ expect a favourable vicissitude. But if just 
“ and pious wars be disregarded by the gods, 
it is yet in the power of the brave to die 
“ honourably. By the illustrious deeds of our 
“ ancestors, by the renown with which they 
“ governed all the kingdoms of the East, by 
" those great men to whom Macedon formerly 
“ paid tribute, by the mighty fleets that have 
“ been sent against Greece, by the trophies of 
“ so many kings, by every sacred invocation, 
“ I entreat you to call into exercise a courage 
“ suitable to the nobility of your families 'and 
“ nation ; and that -with such resolution as you 
have opposed to the past, you will assay what 
“ fortune has to allot. For myself, I am re- 
“ solved to be great to future ages — by a battle, 

“ perhaps by a remarkable victory.” 
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CHAP. IX. 

Insolent proposition of Naharzanes to Darius. 

Disorganized state of the Persian army. 

25. ^VHILE Darius was speaking', the aspect 
of impending rlanger had oppressed the hearts 
and imaginations of all his attendants wdth hor- 
ror : none could exert his reason. When Da- 
rius ceased, none adventured to speak. At 
length Artabazus, the oldest of his friends, 
and who had formerly resided at the court of 
Philip ; “ In our richest apparel, and most splen- 
“ did armour, we will follow our king to the 
“ held ; nor are we disposed to despair of vic- 
“ tory, or to shrink from death.” The rest ap- 
peared to assent : 'But Nabarzanes had lea- 

gued with Cessus in a conspiracy of unprece- 
dented atrocity ; by the agency of the troops 
which they commanded, to seize, and bind tlys 
king, — meditating, if Alexander pursued then^^ 
to deliver him up alive, by which they expected 
to ingratiate themselves with the victor, rvho 
would highly estimate the acquisition : but if 
they should escape, they intended to kill Darius, 
seize the chief authority, and renew hostilities. 
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They had long revolved this treason; Nabarzanes 
now ventured on a prelude to his villainous 
plan. “ Sire !” said he, “ I am sensible that what 
“ I am going to propose, will not at first sound 
“ gratefully. But physicians expel desperate 
“ diseases by violent remedies ; and mariners, 
“ menaced with shipwreck, throw over-board 
part of the cargo to keej) the remainder afloat. 
“ Not that I advise you to submit to any loss, 
“ hut, by a salutary proceeding, to save yourself 
‘‘ and the empire. The gods frown upon us in 
“ the war, and fortune with fixed purpose op- 
presses the Persians. A new foundation must 
“ be laid under new auspices. Resign for a 
“ while the government and chief dignity to 
“ another, who shall continue king- only till the 
“ enemy withdraw from Asia : then the con- 
“ queror will restore to you the sacred deposit. 
“ Reason promises that this will be speedily 
“ accomplished. Bactriana is yet entire. The 
“ Indians, as well as the Sactc, are at your dircc- 
“ tion. So many nations, so many armies con- 
sisting of innumerable thousands of horse and 
foot, stand equipped ready to renew hostility, 
that the mass of force in reserve, is greater 
“ than that which has been dispersed. Why 
‘‘ then should we as brutes rush on destruction? 

“ It is the part of the brave rather to despise 
“ death than to hate life. Cowards are fre- 
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t. “ quently disgusted with tlielr being, through 
“ impatience under difficulty : but manliness' 
“ leaves nothing unattempted. Beyond all re- 
“ medies postpone death : it is enough to meet 
“ it cheerfully. What if we repair to Bactra, 

“ the most secure retreat, and there inaugurate 
“ Bessus, the satrap of Bactriana, temporary 
“ king. At the happy termination of our per- 
“ plexities, he will retransfer to you, his liege 
“ sovereign, the chief authority assigned to him 
“ on trust.” 

26. Is it wonderful that Darius rvas incen- 
sed, although yet ignorant what consummate 
wickedness lurked under the insulting proposal ; 
“ Vile slave !” he cried, “ hast thou found th 6 
“ wished time to disclose thy parricide ?” Un- 
sheathing his sword, he seemed in motion to kill 
him ; but Bessus and the Bactrians interposed, 
with signs of dejection, although they intended 
to bind the king, had he persisted. 

kleanwhile Nabarzanes made his escape, 
Bessus followed him. The troops which they 
respectively commanded, they drew off from the 
rest of the army, preparatory to holding a secret 
consultation. 

When they had departed, Artabazus endea- 
voured to appease Darius by a speech suitable to 
the aspect of affairs : “ Bear with the folly or 
error of such adherents as you have : Alexan- 

VOL. II. E 
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“ cler approaches, formidable to us all united : 
“ what Avill he be found, if the companions 
“ hitherto of your flight shall be alienated froin 
“ your intei’est ?” Darius was persuaded. Al- 
though the camp had received orders to break 
up, yet, in the general agitation, no step was 
taken to remove. But the king, petrified with 
grief and despair, shut himself in his tent. The 
forces having no head, felt various attachments ; 
and the chiefs no longer met in one council. 
Patron, commander of the Greeks, ordered his 
men to take arms, and hold themselves constantly 
prepared. The Persians had taken separate 
quarters. Bessus Was with the Bactrians, and 
laboured to gain over the Persians ; he de- 
scanted on the wealth of Bactriana, yet untouched, 
and on the perils awaiting them if they remained 
in that place. The Persians almost to a man 
replied, “ It were a foul enormity to desert the 
“ king.” Meanwhile, Artabazus discharged the 
oflflce of a general ; going round to the Per- 
sians in their quarters, exhorting them now in- 
dividually, now in a body ; nor did he quit them 
'rill he was sufficiently assured of their obedience. 
Eeturned to Darius, he with difficulty prevailed 
on him to take food, and to exert fortitude be- 
coming a sovereign. 
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CHAP. X. 

Naharzanes and Bessics counterfeit siibmissmit 

Darius, reconciled, proceeds on his march. 

S7. BESSUS and Nabalzanes determine to pur-* 
sue their infamous machinations, inflamed with 
the lust of reigning. They could not, however^ 
hope to be supported by the auxiliary forces, 
while Darius remained undegraded ; for the peo-* 
pie of tliose nations regard the sovereign majesty 
with extreme veneration. At the name of their 
king they assemble, serving him under adversity 
with no less devotion than in prosperity. The 
region whicli the execrable Bessus and Nabar- 
zanes governed, inflated their ambition j tor m 
arms, and men, and e.xtent, it was second to 
none of the provinces, — it influenced the third 
part of Asia, — its mass of young men was ade- 
quate to replace the armies wliich Darius^had^ 
lost. Hence they despised not only their spve- 
reign, but Alexander ; expecting, if they could 
direct the resources of Bactriana, to reestablish 
the empire. 

After much distraction, they resolved— To 
seize the servile devotedness of the Bactriali sol- 
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diers, ia arresting the king ; and, then, by a 
messenger to Alexander, to announce that they 
had him in custody alive : If, as they feared, 
Alexander should spurn abhorrent at their per- 
fidy, they designed to kill Darius, and retire 
with their forces to Bactriana. They durst not, 
however, openly deprive Darius of liberty, while 
so many thousand Persians were ready to sup- 
port him ; they were restrained also by the known 
fidelity of the Greeks. Postponing coercion, 
they employ deceit, counterfeiting penitence for 
their secession, and pleading their late conster- 
nation as an apology to the king. • 

£8. Meanwhile their emissaries assail the 
constancy of the Persians, by addresses to their 
hopes and fears : ‘ To place their shoulders under 
‘ the ruined empire, were certain destruction ; 
* while Bactriana offered them prosperity and 
‘ wealth surpassing their desires.’ 

Pending these practices, Artabazus, by the 
king’s order, or from his own impulse, came to 
Bessus and Nabarzanes, and assured them, that 
'Darius, appeased, was ready to admit them to 
then- former rank in his friendship. They ex cuse 
themselves with tears ; entreating Artabazus, as 
a mediator, to bear their supplications totheking. 

At day-break, Nabai'zanes conducted the 
Bactrian soldiers to the entry of the royal tent, 
masking his criminal designs under the exterior 
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of a solemn duty. Darius, having given him 
the signal to march, ascended his chariot in the 
usual manner. Nabarzanes, with the other par- 
ricides, prostrating themselves, affected to adore 
him whom they intended soon to oppress with 
chains ; shedding profusely the symbols of peni- 
tence ; so deeply rooted in some hearts is dissi- 
mulation. Darius, naturally sincere and mild, 
was induced not only to believe their professions, 
but to weep himself. They, nevertheless, felt 
no remorse on account of their premeditated 
villany, while witnessing how worthy a man 
and king they were proceeding to betray. He, 
insensible to danger at hand, hastened to escape 
beyond the reach of Alexander, the sole object 
of his apprehension. 


CHAP. XL 

Patrol^ s offer to protect Darius. 

29. Patron, commander of the Greeits, or- 
dered them to assume their armour, whicli was 
carried with the baggage, and to be uniformly 
ready to act. He followed the royal carriage, 
awaiting an opportunity to speak to the king ; 
for he had penetrated the plot of Bessus. The 
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traitor dreading this, kept close to the chariot, 
more like a guard over a prisoner, than an attend- 
ant. Patron, therefore, having often suppressed 
the salutation quivering on his lips, under hesi- 
tation between fidelity and fear, attentively fix- 
ed his eyes on the king, who, at length per- 
ceiving it, sent Buhaces, one of his eunuchs, to 
inquire, ‘ If he had any thing to impart Pa- 
tron answered, ‘ Yes, but he wished to speak to 
‘ the king without a witness.’ Directed to ap- 
proach, he, without an interpreter, for Darius 
understood Greek, said, “ Of your fifty thou- 
sand Greeks, we, a small hand, only survive ; 
we have been your adherents through every 
variety of fortune, and our affection towards 
■ ‘ you now is the same as when you were on 
the summit of felicity. Whatever retreat you 
“ choose, we shall embrace as a country and a 
“ home. Your prosperity and adversity have 
connected us with . you. By our invincible 
■“ fidelity, I solemnly conjure you, to station 
your tent among us, and to permit us to un- 
“ dertake the duty of guarding your sacred per- 
“ son.» We have relinquished Greece ; and have 
no Bactriana. Our whole reliance is on you. 

“ Would that we were not obliged to distrust 
“ others. It does not become me to say more, 

“ than that I, a foreigner, a stranger-born, 
would not entreat to have the protection of 
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“ your person, if I could deem it safe in the 
“ keeping of another.” 

SO. Although Bessus was uiiinstructed in 
Greek, conscious of guilt, he believed that Pa- 
tron had discovered him ; his surmise was con- 
firmed, when an interpreter repeated to him the 
discourse which had been overheard. 

Darius, without any symptom of fear in his 
countenance, demanded from Patron the cause 
of his suggestion. The latter conceived it were 
improper to refrain longer from speaking out : 

“ Bessus and Nabarzanes have conspired against 
“ you ; your fortune and life lie in extreme 
“ hazard. If this be not the last day of the 
“ parricides, it will, sire ! be your last.” Thus 
Patron strove to obtain the high glory of saving 
the king’s life. It is the notion of some, that 
human affairs have no controller superior to blind 
chance ; Let those scoff : For my part, I believe, 
that events depend on an eternal arrangement, 
connecting a chain of hidden causes, and that every 
man performs a race preseribed long before by 
an immutable decree. The reply of Darius w^s > 
“ Although I well know the fidelity of my 
“ Greek soldiers, I will never detach myself from 
my native subjects. It more pains me to dis- 
trust than to be deceived. Whatever the uu- 
“ certain future may inflict, I would rather en- 
“ counter among my own people, than desert 
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" tliem, I shall fall too late, if my own soldiers 
“ will not protect me.” Patron, despairing of 
the king’s safety, returned to his division, pre- 
pared, at any hazard, to prove his loyalty. 


CHAP. XII. 

'Darius a captive in his own army. 

31. BESSUS felt a violent propensity to kill 
the king immediately: but apprehensive that 
unless he delivered him up alive, he might not 
ingratiate himself with Alexander, he postponed 
the accomplishment of his treason till the ap- 
proaching night. Addressing Darius, he ‘ con- 
‘ gratulated him on having circumspectly avoid- 

* ed the snare of a perfidious man, now attracted 
^ by the wealth of Alexander. That man had 

■ fixed on the king’s head as an offering to the 

* enemy. Nor was it suiprising that every thing 
‘ should have its price with a mercenary, with- 
‘ out family- tie or home, an exile from the world, 

■ whom the beck of a higher bidder could trans- 
‘ form into a foe to either party.’ Then excul- 
pating himself, Bessus invoked the guardian 
deities of Persia to witness his fidelity. Darius 
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appeaxed, by his countenance, to credit Bessus, 
though he doubted not that the Greek had justly 
impeached him : but, at that conjuncture, to 
show distrust of his subjects, was not less dan- 
gerous than to bear with strong symptoms of 
duplicity : They who were suspected of disloy- 
alty amounted to thirty thousand : Patron’s band 
was but four thousand : Should he, by confiding 
to these the guard of his person, seal the accu- 
sation of the national army, he perceived that 
the conspirators might draw from it a plea for 
their parricide, which he was desirous not to af- 
ford. In answer to Bessus, he however said : 
“ Alexander’s justice is not less established than 
“ his valour. They will be deceived Avho ex- 
“ pect from him the reward of treason ; for there 
“ cannot be a more rigid chastiser of perfidy.” 

Night drawing on, the Persians, as they 
were accustomed, piled their arms, and went to 
the next callage for provisions : but the Bac- 
trians, by Bessus’ order, continued under arms. 

32. Meanwhile Darius summoned Artabazus 
to an interview. The disclosure of Patron 
parted to Artabazus, the latter, without hesita- 
tion, advised the king to pass into the camp of 
the Greeks : “ The Persians will follow as soon 
“ as you shall proclaim your danger.” But, 
doomed to his lot, Darius could no longer be 
influenced by salutary counsel. Artabazus, his 
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only friend in tliat extremity, he embraced as 
never to see him more. While tears stole from 
both, and Artabazus still clung to him, he or- 
dered him to be forced away. Darius having 
covered his head, that he might not see the so- 
lemn grief of Artabazus, who departed as from a 
~ sepulchral chamber, flung himself on the ground. 
His guards, whose duty it had been to. hazard 
their, lives in protecting the king, gradually 
withdrew, not deeming themselves a match for 
the armed ruffians momentarily expected. In 
all the apartments of the tent was a dreary va- 
cancy, there remaining only a few eunuchs, who 
did not know whither to retire. The king, 
having no companion of his distraction, revolved 
varying purposes, till he was disgusted with the 
ruminations to which he had had recourse for 
relief. Then he ordered Bubaces to be called in. 
Looking stedfastly at him, “ Go, all !” said he, 
“ and take care of yourselves, having preserved 
“ to the last a becoming duty to your prince. 

“ Here I shall wait my destiny. Perhaps you 
il. are surprised, that I do not terminate my life : 
I, would that my death be the crime of another, 
rather than my own.” At these words, the 
eunuch’s mournful shrieks filled not only the 
tent, but that division of the camp. Then others 
rushed in, rending their clothes, and with savage 
bowlings iamditing the king. 
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33. The Persians, to whom the outcry reach- 
ed, durst neither return to resume their arms, 
lest they should fall in with the Bactrians ; nor 
remain quiet, lest they should appear shamefully 
to desert their sovereign. 

A various jarring din prevailed in the camp, 
destitute of a leader, and in want of a signal. 
The soldiers of Bessus and Nabarzanes, mis- 
taking the cause of the Wailing, reported, that 
the king had killed himself. Whereupon Bessus 
and Nabarzanes galloped to the royal station, 
followed by select agents of iniquity. At the 
entrance of the tent, informed by the eunuch.s 
that the king was still living, they ordered him 
to be seized and bound. 

Thus he who had been recently borne in a 
splendid chariot, and worshipped with celestial 
honours, was now, without the cooperation of 
the enemy, made a prisoner by his own slaves, 
and laid in a sordid waggon covered with hides. 
The royal treasure and furniture is plundered, 
as under the laws of war. , The pillagers sepa- 
rately fled, loaded with spoil acquired by the las^ 
atrocity. 

i, Artabazus, with those under his command, 

^ and the Greek troops, turned towards Parthia, 

deeming any place safer than the society of par- 
ricides. The Persians, having received great 
promises from Bessus, yet principally because 

k 
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they were without a leader, joined the Bactrians. 
That, however, they might maintain the honours 
due to majesty, they confined Darius with gol- 
den fetters : fortune inventing for him insults. 
That he might not be known by his habiliments, 
they had put on the tilt of skins : now, lest he 
should be pointed out to inquirers among the 
troops, they caused the waggon to be driven by 
persons of no note, while the guards marched 
far in the rear. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Death of Darius. 

34. Alexander, having been informed of 
the departure of Darius from Ecbatana, had 
quitted the road leading through Media, diligent 
to urge the pursuit. At Tabas, a town at the 
extremity of Par^tacene, deserters represent 
-Darius to be flying precipitately towards Bactra. 
Bagisthanes, the Babylonian, afterwards procur- 
ed the more definite intelligence, that the king, 
at present undegraded, was in danger of death, 
or of chains. 

Alexander, in a council of his generals; “ The 
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“ essential operation remains to be executed,” 
said he, “ but the labour will be very short. 
‘‘ Not far hence is Darius, abandoned or murder- 
“ ed by his men. The consummation of success 
“ depends on the possession of his person ; and 
“ the latter, on expedition.” With acclama- 
tions ihe officers declared themselves ‘ ready to 
‘ follow Alexander, and desirous to be spared nei- 
‘ ther fatigue nor peril.’ He then conducted 
the army with the rapidity of a race, rather than 
a march ; nor were their exertions intermitted 
by repose at night. Having proceeded five hun- 
dred 'stadia, he arrived at the village where Bessus 
had seized Darius. Melon, the Persian mo- 
narch’s interpreter, is here taken prisoner : illness 
had disabled him from following the army ; 
overtaken by the celerity of Alexander, he feign- 
ed himself a deserter. By this man every inci- 
dent was related. But rest was necessary to the 
exhausted : Alexander therefore selected from 
his cavalry six thousand ; to which he joined 
three hundred di/jmc/ifTC, troops armed more heavi- 
ly than the other horse, and trained to fight on, 
foot when circumstances demanded. , 

During this pause, OrsillosaiulMithraccncs, 
who abhorred the parricide of Bessus, coming 
over to Alexander, announced, ‘ That tlie Per- 
^ sians were distant five hundred stadia : they 
" would show him the nearer way.’ Their sub- 
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mission was gratifying to the king. In the 
dusk of the evening, with these guides, Alex- 
ander proceeded with his light horsemen, direct- 
ing the phalanx to follow as promptly as should 
he practicable. He marched in order of battle, 
with such regulated speed, that the van and rear 
might cooperate. 

35. He had advanced three hundred stadia, 
when Brocubelus, Mazasus’ son, heretofore satrap 
of Syria, now also a deserter to Alexander, in- 
formed him, ‘ That Bessus was but tvv^o hundred 
‘ furlongs thence ; his ^ .rmy, as in security, 

‘ marched without order, apparently stretching 
‘ toward Hyrcania: Alexander, by an accelerated 
‘ pursuit, might surprise them in a dispersed 
* state. Darius was still living.’ 

This account inflamed Alexander’s avidity 
to overtake them, before sufficiently eager. The 
squadrons sprung into an uncurbed gallop. And 
now the pursuers could hear the trampling of the 
enemy : but clouds of dust excluded them from 
view. Alexander therefore reined in his career, 
^till the dust had settled. Presently they were 
discovered by the Barbarians, whose retiring 
army they could now see. They had plunged 
into a conflict altogether unequal, had Bessus 
shown as fierce a resolution to fight as he had to 
perpetrate parricide j for the Barbarians were su- 
perior in number and in personal strength; 
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besides, men refreshed would have contended with 
men fatigued. But a name, which produces 
great effects in war, made them fly. 

Bessus and his accomplices repaired to the 
waggon conveying Darius, and urged him to 
mount a horse, in order to save himself from the 
enemy : but he refused, saying : “ The ven- 
“ geance of the gods is at hand : I rely on the 
“ good faith of Alexander. I will not associate 
“ with parricides.” This so incensed them, that 
they discharged their darts at him, and, having 
given him several wo’’ Is, abandon him. They 
also wounded the horses, to disable them from 
proceeding, and killed the two slaves that at- 
tended the king. 

36. Having perpetrated this enormity, that 
they might embarrass pursuit by scattering 
in various directions vestiges of flight, Nabar- 
zanes turned toward Hyrcania; while Bessus, 
accompanied by a few horse, took the road to 
Bactra. Deserted by their leaders, the Barbarians 
dispersed as fear or hope directed. Only live 
hundred cavalry had formdd in a body, still un- 
determined whether to engage or to fly. 

Having ascertained the disorder of the ene- 
my, Alexander sent forward Nicanor, with part 
of the cavalry, to arrest their flight; and followed 
in person with the remainder. Nearly three 
thousand of those wdio attempted opposition. 
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were slain. The rest were driven like sheep un- 
hurt, the king having prohibited further slaugh- 
ter. None of the prisoners could afford a clue 
to Darius. Each pursuer examined whatever 
he could overtake, without finding a trace of the 
waggon’s course. Alexander moved with such 
rapidity, that scarcely three thousand horse kept 
up with him. But those who prosecuted the 
chase with least celerity, fell in with fugitives 

in masses. The captives the fact is scarcely 

credible — exceeded those employed in taking 
them. Consternation had so dissipated their 
senses, that they could not perceive the small 
number of the enemy, and that themselves were 
a comparative multitude. 

Meanwhile the horses which drew Darius, 
destitute of a driver, bolted out of the highway, 
and having wandered nearly four furlongs, stop- 
ped in a vale, faint as well from heat as from 
their wounds. Contiguous was a spring, which 
some natives had shown to Polystratus, a Mace- 
donian, almost perishing under thirst. While 
jinking out of his helmet, he observed the darts 
fixed in the bodies of the beasts, and wondered 
that they should have been wounded rather than 
carried off. Hearing a groan as from a m%n in 
mortal agony, a humane*^ curiosity prompted 
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liim to examine what lay concealed in the wag-« 
gon : removing the covering of hides, he found 
Darius pierced with multiplied wounds. Da- 
rius, who spoke Greek, thanked the gods, after 
tlie infliction of so many weighty evils, that they 
had indulged him with this alleviation : he shdukl 
not expire without a human being nigh. Then 
addressing Poly stratus : “ Whoever thou art — ^ 

“ By the common lot of men, from which this 
“ spectacle shows the greatest kings are not 
“ exempt, I conjure you to bear my last coin- 
“ inand to Alexander. None of those calamities 
“ which long since overtook me, nor the man- 
“ ner of my death, an uuparallelled woe, presses 
“ so heavily on me as this one : after that most 
“ clement of conquerors has deserved so much 
“ from me and mine, I have been forced to live 
as his enemy, and I die without making him 
“ a return. But if the last vows of tlie unhappy 
“ can influence the gods, if the Deity more com- 
“ passionately listen to prayers poured out with 
“ the vital spirit, — Alexander will live in in- 
“ violable safety, seated far above the contagifljai— 
“ of my lot arid the envy of fortune ; in tlref 
“ country of Cyrus, his shali be a more illus- 
“ trious reign : Constant to his own virtues, he 
“ will permit my mother and children to live 
“ near him, which they shall deserve bj?" their 
“ fidelity and obedience. But he will pursue to 
vox,, ir. 
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“ speedy death the parricides, if not from sym- 
“ pathy with an unfortunate enemy, at least 
“ from detestation of an heinous crime, and 
lest such unpunished enormities should cause 
the murder of other sovereigns, and even of 
“ himself.” Thirst here choking his words. 
Polystratus fetched him some water. E-efreshed, 
he said ; “ It adds to my misfortunes, that I 
cannot repay thy kindness, but Alexander 
will repay thee, and may the gods reward 
him.” Then he stretched out his right-hand, 
and desired that Polystratus would lay it in 
Alexander’s, as a pledge of his sincere friendship. 
Pressing the hand of Polystratus, he expired. 
Oii/mp. cxii. 3. Whether Alexander reached the 
A. c. 330. place while Darius yet breathed, is 

Aiex.JEtut.ar. '■ . y , , , 

7 , uncertain. Witnessing how deplo^ 

xably a dispenser of imperial affluence had died, 

through ingratitude and cruelty, in return for 

princely confidence and bounty, lie dissolved in 

copious tears, and, taking off his mantle, spread 

it over the corpse. He caused the body to be 

,^Mveyed in state to Sisygainbis, that it might 

be^ deposited, according to the Persian rites, 

among the tombs of Cyrus and his successors. 
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.ANTIPATER’S VICTORY IN ARCADIA. COURSE OF 
ALEXANDER THROUGH PARTHIA AND HYRCANIA. 
SUBJUGATION OP THE MARDIANS. REVOLT OP 
THE AEIANS. CONSPIRACY OF PHILOTAS AND PAR- 
MENIO. . 


C H A P. I. 

Hostilities in Crete, Thrace, and the Pchponnesus, 
Battle between the Spartans and Macedonians. 
Heath of Agis. 

1. * During these proceedings in Asia, 
some commotions were felt in Greece and Ma- 
cedon. Of Archidamus, who had been slain on 
the very day of the battle of Clneronea, in an-en- 
vao-ement between the Lucanians and Taren tines, 
in which he fought as an ally of the latter, Agis 
the son then reigned over the Lacedsemonians. 

* We are again obliged to Freinsliemius as far as tbia mark, § 
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He, emulous of Alexander’s military fame, ex- 
horted his free subjects, ‘ Not to sufter Greece 
‘ to remain oppressed and enslaved under the 
‘ Macedonians. Unless they providently res- 
‘ cued her, the yoke would be extended to their 
‘ own necks ; and the struggle ought to be made 
‘ while the Peraians retained ability to resist ; 
‘ for, those subjugated, it would be fruitless to 
' assert their ancient liberty against the great 
‘ absorbing power.’ Thus stimulated, they post- 
poned war only till an inviting opportunity, and 
the successes of Memnon induced them to act 
in concert with him. When the prosperously 
opening career of that able commander was sud- 
denly interrupted by his death, they betrayed no 
relaxation of vigour. Agis, visiting Pharnabaxus 
and Autophradates, obtained from them thirty 
talents and ten triremes ; which, conveyed to 
his brother Agesilaus, enabled him to pass into 
Crete, where the inhabitants were divided by 
attachment to Sparta and Macedon. Negocia* 
tors were also sent to Darius, soliciting aug- 
jnented aid in money and ships. The defeat of 
the Persians at Issus, which had intervened, so 
far from deranging, rather promoted these mea- 
wres: — The consequent pursuit of Darius, drew 
Alexander farther and farther from the scene of 
minor warfare : — Severed from the Persians by 
titat battle, a multitude of fugitive mercenaries 
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retiiriied into Greece, of whom Agis enlisted 
eight thousand with the Persian Darics ; and by 
this reinforcement retook the majority of the 
Cretan towns. 

Directly afterwards, that IMemnon rvhoin 
Alexander sent into Thrace, irritated the Bar- 
barians into a revolt ; and when Antipater led 
an army from IMaqedon to suppress it, the Lace- 
demonians seizing the opportunity, brought over 
to their cause the Peloponnesus, a few cities ex- 
cepted. Having embodied a force of twenty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, they 
gave the chief command to Agis. Autipatcr, 
apprised of these proceedings, accommodated 
the atfairs of Thrace, returned with celerity into 
Greece, collected levies from the cities in friend- 
sliip and alliance with Alexander, and formed 
an armament which altogether amounted to forty 
thousand men. Tliere also repaired to his stan- 
dard a strong body from the Peloponnesus : 
but, with dissembled distrust, ‘ He thanked them 
‘ for their readiness to maintain Alexander’s so- 
‘ vereignty against the Lacedtemonians, which 
‘ he would report to the king, that they mi^ht 
‘ receive his acknowledgments. At present, he 
‘ was not in want of reinforcements; they might, 

‘ therefore, return home, having fulfilled the 
‘ stipulations of their treaty.’ Then he dis- 
patched messengers with an account of the com 
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vulsions in Greece, which did not however reach 
Alexander till he was at Bactra, and till Anti- 
pater had terminated the crisis by his own de- 
cision. 

Alexander, however, who had previous intel- 
ligence of the Spartan movements, had made 
such provisions to counteract them, as could be 
arranged in a remote station. He. had ordered 
Amphoterus, with the Cyprian and Phoenician 
fleets, to the coast of the Peloponnesus, — and 
Menes, with, three thousand talents, to attend at 
sea as near as he could approach Antipater, that 
he might supply him with money as he should 
discover it to be necessary. Por Alexander was 
well aware, that the result of these disturbances 
might essentially alfect all his plans : neverthe- 
less, when he had read the dispatch announcing 
Antipater’s victory, comparing the conflict with 
his own achievements, he sarcastically exclaim- 
ed : “ The battle of the mice !” Yet in the first 
stages of the war, the Lacedtemonians were not 
unsuccessful. In an engagement with forces of 
.^tipater’s near Corrhagus, a Macedonian castle, 
they had the advantage ; the reputation attend- 
ing this action, attracted to their side such as 
had preserved a temporizing neutrality. Of the 
Elean and Adrian cities, Pellene alone rejected 
their alliance. In Arcadia, Megalopolis adhered 
to the Macedonirms, out of respect to the me-. 
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iTQory of Philip^ who had clone them good offices. 
But pressed by a close siege, it must shortly 
have surrendered, had not Antipater arrived. 
He encamped almost in contact with the enemy, 
and perceiving his army to he superior both in 
amount and equipment, he determined to bring 
on a battle as soon as possible : nor were the 
Spartans reluctant to engage, for they considered 
that the streitness of the field would exclude the 
enemy from deriving any advantage from his 
numbers. They intrepidly began cliC lit tcick I 
the ]\Iacedonians received th.ein with deter- 
mination : blood flowed profusely. Pi.t after An- 
tipater had rehe\'ed repeatedly, by fresh troops, 
such parts of his line as were most distressed, 
the Lacedaemonians, feeling the constant brunt, 
retired a few paces. Agis, as he observed this, 
threw himself, with the royal lYgnncnt, into§ 
the centre of the hottest battie. Having slain 
the more firmly resisting, he drove befoi'e him a 
great division of the enemy, d’lr v.dio had 
entered on victory, falling iii numb , v.-;, fled till 
they had drawn their too eager puruiers into ^ 
plain : but at the moment oi' aivivlr;g .r pkee 
which permitted them to raiiy, therr:’, *' ,'ight 
once more hung in balance. Ainoiig :;i> -bo 
Spartans, the king towered in distinc.,,':*., i - y 
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by bis arms and exterior merely, but by heroism 
which has never been excelled. He was attacked 
on all sides, both in close light and by missiles. 
Receiving some darts on his shield, and eluding 
others by agility, he long exerted his weapons 
upon the enemy, till transfixed through botlp. 
thighs with a spear, and having lost inuclr blood, 
he sunk on the ground. Then his attendants 
bore him on his shield hastily to the camp. 

S. Yet the Spartans did not relinquish the 
contest : but recovering, as promptly as they 
could, ground more favourable to them than to 
the enemy, with deepened ranks they present 
a dam to a flood of assault. A more spirited 
struggle there is not on record ; two armies bcr 
longing to nations the most warlike gave shocks 
in equipoise. The Spartans think of glory past ; 
the hlacedonians glow in defence of living 
laurels : Those contend for liberty ; these for 
empire. The Spartans are destitute of a leader ; 
the Macedonians want space to act. By the iur 
cidents with which the day teemed, exciting in 
both parties alternate expectation and apprehen- 
sicih, fortune appeared to have no partialities 
among the equally brave. But the -narrow place 
would not admit all the forces : morenumei'ous 
than the combatants, the spectators out of bowr 
shot, could only assist their comrades by eii- 
cpurag'ing acclamations, 
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At length the Laconians drooping, and bath- 
ed in sweat, could scarcely hold their weapons : 
they stepped backwards : then turned, and their 
flight was undisguised. The victor chased them 
scattering, and having passed over the space 
which they had defended, was advancing in 
pursuit of Agis himself. Agis, as he saw this, 
having desired his attendants to set him down, 
tried whether his limbs could obey the impulse 
of his courage : Feeling his inability to stand, 
he planted himself on lys knees, resumed hi.s 
helmet and shield, shook his spear at the ene- 
my, and challenged them to come and take 
the spoils of a prostrate foe. None was so dar- 
ing as to engage him hand to hand : many dis- 
charged darts at him, which he returned on the 
assailants, till a javelin was lodged in his naked 
breast. The weapon is extracted : oppressed by 
stealing languors, he gently rests his head upon 
his shield, and resigns his spirit with his blood. 

3. There fell of the Laceda;monians live thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty : tlie iSIacedonians 
lost in slain three thousand : and few returned 
to camp without ha^'ing received a wound. 'Lhi.s 
r ictory humiliated the Spartans and their confe- 
derates, and repressed those who had waited the 
event to declare themselves. Antipatcr was 
not insensible that the inclinations of the con- 
gratulating did not coincide with their expres- 
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sions ; but, anxious to terminate hostilities, he 
connived at their dissimulation. 

Although his success gave him satisfaction, 
he felt apprehensions of disgrace, because he had 
performed higher things than had been custo- 
mary for a lieutenant. And indeed it afterwards 
proved, by words which escaped Alexander, that 
however desirous he might be to have his oppo- 
nents reduced, he was not pleased that Antipater 
had been the conqueror : regarding the honours 
won by another, as a derogation from his own. 
With this presentiment. Antipater, who knew 
his disposition, did not dare to arbitrate as a vic- 
tor, but convened the council of Greece. The 
Lacedsemonians obtained leave from the council 
to send ambassadors to Alexander, who excluded 
from amnesty only the movers of the revolt. 
The Aclneans and d2tolians were sentenced to 
pay one hundred and twenty talents to the Me- 
galopolitans, whose city the confederates had 
besieged. This was the result of the war, which 
flaming unexpectedly, was nevertheless extin- 
g^shed before Alexander had gained the battld 
of Arbela. 
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CHAP. II. 

Alexander sinks into voluptuousness. His ge}ierous 
behaviour to the toife of Hystaspes. Orathres 
received into the hand of friends. A rumour, 
that Alexander intends to return, agitates the 
camp. 

4 . ALEXA*N’DER, who^e s-enius oi^mp. cxu. 3. 

f • A. C. . 330 . 

was more vm’orous in war than ni ... 

. JEtiU. Alex. 27 . 

peace, as soon as he obtained a re- 7. 

spite from military cares, devoted lm])er. 1. 
himself to voluptuousness ; and he whom the 
arms of the Persians could not keep in check, 
was conquered by their vices. Unseasonable 
banquets, whole nights consumed in drinking 
and revelling, a retinue of concubines, declared 
him to have fallen into ail the obliquities of the 
Barbarian manners. By an assiduous adoption 
of these, as though he preferred them to the 
customs of his own country, he offended ^e 
eyes and understandings of his people, so that 
the majority of them contemplated him as an 
enemy. On the Macedonians, tenacious of their 
discipline, and accustomed to satisfy the appe- 
tites of nature with a temperate and simple diet, 
his conduct tended to impose the strange and 
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Jjemicious habits of the vanquished nations. 
Hence frequent conspiracies against him, and 
mutinies among the soldiers, who with asperity- 
recounted their common grievances ; these pro- 
duced in Alexander irritation and distrust, gra- 
tuitous fears, and evils of a similar kind, which 
will be related as they occurred. 

Of these convivial excesses’, carried on ccpral- 
ly in nocturnal darkness and the face of day, 
Alexander relieved the satiety by various inter- 
ludes. A train of performers procuretl from 
Greece, were insufficient; and various female 
captives received his commands to sing before 
him in the Persian manner; their unintelligible 
strains were grating to their foreign auditors. 
Among these women, he observed one particu- 
larly dejected in her air, and reluctant to be intro- 
duced. Her form, transcendant, was dignified 
by modesty. Her down-cast eyes, and a r eil as 
far as Avas permitted over her face, raised a sur- 
mise in the king, that she Avas of too high dis- 
tinction to be exposed at these entertainments. 
To his inquiry, she replied, ‘ That she Avas 
*’grand-daughter of Ochus, not long ago king of 
Pfeisia, iiFAijfut/i6?"\vns his soni she had been 

* married to Hystaspes, a kinsman of Darius, 

* and commander of a considerable army.’ The 
king yet supported his manners on the ruins of 
his former virtue : venerating the adversity of 
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a princess, and a name so illustrious as Oclius, 
lie liberated her, restored her possessions, and 
instituted a seai'ch for her Iiitsband, that he might 
be conducted to her. 

The next day, he caused all the captives to 
be assembled in the palace : having ascertained 
every one’s rank, he separated ten who were of 
royal descent. Among them was Oxathres, 
Darius’ brother, not more distinguished by liis. 
birth than by the temperament of his soul. 
Alexander reinstated him iiT all the eminence of 
his former splendour, and admitted him into the 
band of friends. 

Oxydates, a Persian noble, whom Darius 
had doomed to capital punishment, Alexander 
discharged from prison, and appointed him sa- 
trap of Media. 

The treasures last taken amounted to twenty- 
six thousand talents : of which, twelve thousand 
were distributed as a donative to the soldiers, 
and an equal sum was embezzled by those Avho 
had charge of it. 

5 . Hence he moved into Parthia, then a»- 
obscure nation : now, the most powerful of those 
which lie beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, its 
dominions extend to the Red Sea. This fertile 
level was anciently seized * by a colony of Scy- 

* Scythian tribes, it would appear, liave at two separate invasions 
settled in Parthia. The horde who first made an irruption into the 
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tliiaiis. The Scythians are still troublesoine 
iieighboiirs : they occupy divisions both of 
Europe and Asia : those who are seated above 
the [Cimmerian] Bosphorus belong to Asia. The 
European Scythians are ditFused over a space 
reaching from the left of Thrace to the Borys- 
thenes, and from that river to the Tanais. The 
Tanais flows between Europe and Asia : nor is 
it doubted that the Scythians, who founded the 
nation of Parthians, migrated, not from the Asia- 
tic shore of the Bosphorus, but out of Europe. 

At that time was subsisting the famous city 
Hecatompylos, which had been founded by 
Greeks. Here the king established his camp, 
drawing supplies from the surrounding country. 
Hence busy rumour, the bane of an idle army, 
asserted, without authority, ‘ That the king, sa- 
‘ tisfled with what he had achieved, designed to 
‘ return immediately to hfacedon This was the 
more readily creditetl because he had ordered 
home some Grecian troopers with a boon to each 
of six thousand denarii. At this false rumour, 
Ahe end of military fatigues deemed to have 


country, gave the name to it, according to Justin ; lib. 14 : TcirtU^ 
in die Scythian language, signifies exiles. The time of that irruption, 
very remote, is uncertain. The second invasion, we are informed 
by Strabo, lib. 11, took place under Arsaces, who conducted into 
Parthia, from the neighbourhood of the river Ochus, a body of Dahce^ 
bearing also the tribuary names of JParni and Nomadts, 
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arrived, the soldiers fly like maniacs to their 
tents, and prepare their baggage : a spectator 
might suppose them to be packing up by signal. 
Through the camp, all tumult, some hunt for 
their tent-fellows ; groups are loading waggons. 
The situation of things is reported to Alexander. 
Alexander, who had determined to explore India 
and the remote confines of the East, heard it 
with proportionate alarm. He summoned the 
leading officers to his tent. “ In the midst of 
“ a glorious career,” said he, while tears of pas- 
sion started, “ I am checked, I am to be forced 
“ back to Pella, rather foiled than victorious. 

“ Not that I am obstructed by cowardice in my 
soldiers, but by the envious gods, who have 
“ infused into the bravest men a fit of longing 
“ to revisit their country, \yhither they would 
*' otherwise shortly have been led -with aug- 
‘‘ mented approbation and glory.” Hereupon his 
senerals tendered individually their services, 
each soliciting the most arduous charge. ‘ For 
< the compliance of the men in the rank.s, they 
‘ would engage, were he to touch their minds 
‘ with a soothing, dreering speech : they never 
‘ withdrew dissatisfied or despondent, w'hen they 
‘ had been permitted to drink the emanating 
‘ fire of his spirit.’ Alexander desired the officers 
to prepare the xnen to listen. Having revolved 
the proper topics, he thus addressed the assem- 
bled army, 
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Alexander's speech, urging the troops to proceed. 

6. “It is not greatly surprising', soldiers ! that 
“ when yon revie^^^ our multiplied achie\’cinents 
“ you feel a desire for rc]30se and a satiety of 
“ renown. Not to mention the Illyrians, the 
“ Triballi, Bteotia, Thrace, nor Sparta, the 
“ Achffians, the entire Peloponnesus*, all subju- 
“ g-ated either by me in person, or by my lieu- 
“ tenants. — Look at the war which we entered 
“ upon at the Hellespont; the lonians and 
“ iEolians are delivered from servitude to capri- 
“ cions savages; Caria, and Lydia, and Phiyg-ia, 
“ Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, Painphiha, l^i- 
“ sidia, and Cilicia, Syria with Phamicia, Ar- 
“ inenia as well as Persia, IMcdia, and Parthia, 
“ are in our power :■ this hasty summary enu- 
“ merates more provinces than others have taken 
“ towns, and yet I am not positive that it cm- 
“ braces all. If, therefore, I could be satisfied 

* This appears to allude to the A’ictoiy over Agis. Curtius has 
indeed told us, that tlie messengers sent by Antipater did not over- 
take Alexander till lie was at Bactra: but he at the same time 
states, that Alexander had information of the transactions in Greece 
through other channels. 
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“ of the firmness of our dominion over the 
“ countries which we have so rapidly reduced, 
“ I would then, soldiers ! even against your 
“ wishes, strike back to my household gods, 
“ my mother, my sisters, my people at home, 
“ chiefly that I might there enjoy with youj 
“ the plaudits and celebrity which we have 
“ won ; the affluent rewards of all our victories; 
“ the delightful society of our children, wiv’es, 
“ and parents ; profound peace and repose, se^ 
“ cure hold of all the territory which our valour 
“ has grasped. But at present our empire is 
“ new, and (to avow the truth) precarious ; the 
“ Barbarians yet bear the yoke with an uncon- 
“ senting neck ; time is necessary, soldiers ! for 
“ them to grow better affected, that their latent 
“ irritation may lose itself in habits of subjec- 
“ tion. The fruits of the earth are not mature, 
“ till they have vegetated their appointed time ; 
“ thus even the kingdom of inanimate nature 
“ is not established, nor crowned with fruit, at 
‘‘ once. What ! do you imagine that so many 
“ nations, accustomed to the government and 
“ title of another, differing from us in religion, 
“ in manners, in language, are inspired with 
“ allegiance the same day in which they arc 
“ conquered? No, soldiers! your arms curb 
“ them, not their inclinations. Your presence 
“ awes them : your departure would trans- 
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” form them into enemies. W e have to manage 
“ animals of a nature not to be tamed but by 
“ long confinement. I have been speaking as 
“ though all that acknowledged Darius’ sceptre 
had submitted to our arms : but Nabarzanes 
“ occupies Hyrcania ; the parricide Bessus not 
“ only holds Bactriana, but assumes a menacing 
“ attitude : the Sogdians, the Dahm, the IMas- 
“ sagetas, the Sac^, the Indians, retain their 
“ independence. ^411 these, as we retire, will 
pursue us i for they-are of one family ; we are 
strangers, born in another continent. A na- 
“ tive sovereign is more cordially obeyed, though 
“ he rvere the more severe master. Either what 
‘‘ we have acquired must be relinquished, or all 
beyond must be secured. As physicians guard 
“ against the patient’s relapse ; so we must ex- 
“ pel whatever might subvert our dominion. 

“ Sparks have caused conflagrations. No enc- 
‘‘ my is safely despised: he whom you neglect, 
is meanwhile growing stronger. Darius did 
“ not assume the royal tiara by hereditary right, 
but through the influence of the eunuch Ba- 
“ ^oas : not more difficult will it be for Bessus, 
to seize the vacant throne. Surely, soldiers ! 
we shall have acted criminally, if we have 
defeated Darius, that we might transfer his 
dominions to a slave, who was so insolently 
“ wicked toward his master, in the last stage of 
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“ his distress, as to confine him in chains, when 
“ we, his conquerors, would have treated him 
“ with clemency ; and at length, by a foul muiv 
“ der, robbed us of the glory of preserving him. 
Will you suffer this wretch to reign? whom I 
“ am impatient to see suspended on a cross, that^ 
“ by deserved sufferings, he may make satisfac- 
tion to all kings and people, who cultivate 
“ the good faith which he violated. But, O 
“ Hercules ! just as we gain home, what if it 
‘‘ be announced, that Bessus is wasting the 
“ Hellespont, or burning the Grecian cities ! 
“ how acutely you will regret that the Bactriau 
“ should have snatched away all the rewards of 
“ your victories ! Hastily arming, you will fly 
“ to recover them. But is it not far better to 
“ overwhelm him, now terror renders him al- 
“ most insane ? Four days’ march remains — 
“ to us who have trodden so many drifts of 
snow, transcended so many rivers, climbed 
“ SO' many mountains. No usurping sea foams 
“ over the road ; no Gilician defile shuts the 
“ passenger between walls of rock ; all is level 
“ or descent ; we are halting at the porch Qf 
“ victory, when only a few fugitives and parri- 
“ cities survive unreduced. It is an illustrious 
“ consummation ; it will be transmitted topos- 
“ terity among your brightest achievements, 
“ that, as Darius died, you forgot that he had 
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“ been an enemy, and pursued liis murderers, 
“ suffering no purpled traitor to elude your ven- 
“ geance. This accomplished, how increasingly 
“ sincere will be the submission of the Persians, 
“ convinced that we engage in pious wars, tender 
to their reputation, while we abhor Bessus !” 


CH.AP. lY. 

Alexander enters Hyrcania. He gives Habar- 
zanes his parole of protection. 

7- XhE troops received this address with the 
most cordial eagerness, shouting, “ Lead us where 
you think fit,” The king did not let their 
animation expire. Piercing through Parthia, 
he on the third day touched tlie frontiers of 
Hyrcania : Here he left Craterus, with that ofli- 
cer’s own division, the corps of Ainyntas, six 
hundred cavalry,- and as many archers, to cover 
Ppthia from the incursions of the Barbarians. 

Alexander directed Erigyius to proceed with 
the baggage, under a small escort, through the 
level country. 

He conducted in person the phalanx and 
cavalry, and having marched one hundred and 
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fifty stadia, encamped in a valley which leads 
into Hyrcania. 

A thick grove of very lofty trees affords a 
retreat from the heat. The rich soil of the valley 
is nurtured by streams from contiguous rocks. 
At the base of the heights, rises the river Zibetes, 
which, after a course of three stadia, dashing 
back from intercepting crags, dispenses its waters 
in two channels. The reunited torrent’s fury 
is aggravated by the ruggedness of its stony 
bed : It suddenly enters die ground, and remains 
subterranean three hundred stadia : Emerging as 
from a separate source, it occupies a channel more 
capacious than the former, expanding to the 
breadth of thirteen stadia : Afterwards, it once 
more labours between confined banks, and falls 
into the river Hhidagus. The inhabitants af- 
firmed, that whatever is cast into the cavern 
into which the river descends, reappears rvith 
the river. Alexander therefore caused two bulls 
to be plunged in where the Zibetes buries itself; 
and those who Avere sent to watch, saw their 
bodies discharged by the resurgent stream. 

8. Alexander had alloAved his army to^rest 
four days, Avhen he received from Nabarzanes, a 
conspirator with Bessus, a letter to this effect : 
‘ That he had never been inimical to Darius ; 
* on the contrary, he had advised him to measures 
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‘ which he believed beneficial ; and because he 
‘ had given faithful counsel, he had nearly re- 
‘ ceived death from the Icing’s own hand. That 
'' Darius meditated such a breach of propriety 
' and law, as to commit the guard of his person 
‘ to a foreign corps : rejecting his subjects as 
‘ destitute of that loyalty which they had pre- 
^ served inviolate toward their sovereigns, for two 
‘ hundred and thirty years. That finding his 

* situation perilously critical, he had been go- 
' verned by present emergency. That Darius 

* assigned to the people no other excuse for 

* having killed Bagoas, than that Bagoas was 

* plotting against him. That to wretched mor- 
“ tals nothing is deai’er than life ; by love to which, 

he, Nabarzanes, had been driven to the last 
‘ expedient, consulting necessity rather than 
' inclination. In circumstances of general cala- 
‘ mity, every one is anxious for his own welfare. 

‘ Were Alexander to command his attendance, he 
‘ would obey without fear ; persuaded, that so 
‘ great a king would not bj’eak his promise, as 
‘ the gods do not deceive each other. Should 
not Alexander deem him worthy of his royal 
' word, many foreign places were ready to afford 

* him refuge ; and that where a brave man chose 
'' to settle, that spot was his country.’ 

Alexander did not hesitate to pledge his 
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faitli in tiie Persian manner*, ‘ That if Nabar- 
‘ zanes came, he should not be hurt.’ 

Alexander, notwithstanding, proceeded with 
his army in order of battle, sending forward 
scouts to explore. The light-armed formed the 
van ; then advanced the phalanx j the baggage 
moved in the rear of the foot. A warlike na- 
tion, in a country difficult of access, exercised 
the circumspection of the king. 

The elongated vale extends to the Caspian 
sea. Two promontories ihoot from the main- 
land like arms ; the intervening coast, gently 
curved, forms a bay : altogether, not unlike 
the crescent moon. To the left, are the Cer- 
cittef, the Mosyni, and the Chalybes; on am 


^ The right linnd is given to the party surrendering, or to the 
herald ol^ediator, when the party is not personally present. 

f TJie departure from precision in the relative position of these 
tribes, maybe palliated by supposing, that Curtius, by Hyrcania, 
does not unifonnly jnpan Hyrcania Proper, but occasionally that in- 
definable region, which, according to Ptolemy, included Maraiana 
and oldPartliia; and, according to Strabo, in the actiiunts of the 
Macedonians, frequently expressed the Persian doiiiinlons, embra- 
cing a large portion of the Caspian coast. Indeed all the previous 
is sulTicient to prove, that Curtius knew that Media was iminediutely 
to tlie left of Hyrcania Proper; and that, witli Armenia, it niter- 
vened between Hyrcania Proper and the places whose hearings are 
mentioned in the text. The Caritce were situated to tlie left of tlie 
Caspian, but distant from it, on the northern shore of the Euxine; 
not far from tliese, the Monyiii occupied the extreme ridges of the 
Scydissis; the Chulyhus [very anciently called UuiUhi'i^ a distinct 
race from the Chaklaiuns,] dwelt near Colchis^ on the southern 
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other point, are the Leucosja-i, and the plains of 
the Amazons : those have a bearing northward ; 
these lie Avestward. 

g. The water of the Caspian is less brackish 
than other sea-water ; it cherishes serpents of 
a vast magnitude, and fish of a peculiar colour. 
Some call it the Caspian, and some the Hyrca- 
nian, sea. There are persons of opinion, that 
the lake Mceotis falls into it; they allege, as an 
argument, the comparative sweetness of the 
Caspian, Avhich they ascribe to infusions from 
the lake. In a north-wind, a swell breaks over 
the low beach, and converts a great extent of 
deluged country into a fen ; When the storm 
blows from the contrary quarter, the sea, with 
equal impetuosity driven back to its bed, leaves 
the land to recoA'^er itself. Some haA^e supposed 
that the floods do not come from the Caspian, 
but descend from India into the continuous 
vale, Avhich stretches betAveen the sloping rid- 
ges of Hyrcania. 

Hence the king advanced tAventy stadia by 
a road scarcely passable, commanded by a Avood, 
and interrupted by torrents and inundations ; 
but he penetrated, upobstructed by the enemy. 


shore of the Euxine, and possessed Trapezus and Pbarnacia, as their 
chief cities. The Leucosyri held part of Cappadocia, near the river 
Thermodon ; the seat of the Amazons is more definitelj mentioned 
in the text; sect, 13 ; infrao 
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At length he enters a country, whicli, amid a 
general abundance of provisions, produces great 
store of fruit, and possesses a rich soil, highly 
congenial to the grape. Common here is a va- 
riety of the oak, whose leaves during the night 
are thickly suffused with honey : but it can be 
collected only before sun-rise, for a slight tepi- 
dity causes it to evaporate. 

Thirty stadia further, Phrataphernes, and 
his adherents, who had fled after Darius’ death, 
met the king, and, surrendering, were hand- 
somely received. Alexander proceeded to the 
city Arvai. Here he was joined by Craterus 
and Erigyius, bringing with them Phradates, 
satrajj of the Tapurians. This chief, admitted 
also to fealty, was an example influencing many 
to assay the king’s clemency. Alexander re- 
established Phradates over the tribe of Tapuri- 
ans. Menapis, who iir Ochus’ reign had repaired 
to tlie court of Philip, lie nominated satrap of 
Ilyrcania. 
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CHAP. V. 

Submission of Artahazus, mth a body of Greeks. 
Reduction of the Mardians. Nabarzanes sur~ 
renders. Visit from Tkalestris, queen of the 
Amazons. 

10. Alexander had now entered the chief 
district of Llyrcania,- when Artabazus, whose 
entire fidelity to Darius has adorned the narra- 
tive, met him, with Darius’ relations, his own 
children, and a body of anned Greeks. The 
king impulsively gave him his right hand. Ar- 
tabazus, when air exile from the court of Ochiis, 
had been entertained by Philip : but the marked 
friendship of Alexander had been chiefly won 
by his persevering constancy to his prince. To 
the king’s cordial welcome he replied : “ Mayst 
“ thou reign in uninterrupted felicity. My full 
“ satisfaction has but one alloy ; my extreme 
“ old age Avill not permit me to enjoy thy 
“ goodness long.” He had entered his ninety- 
fifth year. Nine sons, all by the same mother, 
accompanied him; these he presented to the 
king, wishing they might live so long as they 
could be serviceable to his majesty. 

Alexander had performed the greater part of 
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the march on foot : but then he ordered horses 
to be brought for himself and Artabazus, lest, if 
be walked, the old man should be ashamed to 
ride. 

Afterwards, having encamped, he summoned 
the Greeks who had followed Artabazus : but 
they answered, ‘ That unless the plighted in- 
‘ violability comprehended the Lacedtemonians, 

* they should deliberate I’especting the disposi- 
‘ tion of themselves,’ These Lacedaemonians 
were ambassadors to Darius, and, on his over*- 
throw, had recourse, for protection, to the 
Greeks in the Persian service. But Alexander, 
refusing a pledge or engagement, commanded 
them all to conw, and receive their lot from 
him. Divided in opinion, they demurred a con- 
siderable time : at length they promised to come. 
But Democrates, the Athenian, who had princi- 
pally obstructed the prosperity of hlacedou, de- 
spairing of pardon, transfixed himself with a 
sword. The rest, as they had undertaken, sur- 
rendered. There were fifteen hundred soldiers, 
besides deputies from various states to Darius. 
The military, distributed, recruited the army : 
the rest were sent home, except the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were committed to custody. 

1 1. The hlardians are a tribe on tlie borders 
ofHyrcania, of rugged ha jits, and accustomed 
to pillage. They, alone, neither sent ambassa- 
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dors, nor manifested an inclination to submit. 
The king was incensed, that a single tribe 
should prevent him from being- esteemed invin- 
cible. Leaving his baggage under a guard, he 
advanced with alight-armed division; and march- 
ed all night ; at dawn, the enemy were descried. 
A tumultuous route ensued, rather than a battle. 
Dislodged from their eminences, the Barbarians 
fled ; and the neighbouring villages, deserted, 
were entered by the Macedonians. The army, 
nevertheless, had arvexatious task to penetfate 
the interior of the country. The ridge of moun- 
tains is hedged in at the base by lofty woods, or 
barred up by impervious crags : and the inha- 
bitants, by singular fortifications, had obstruct- 
ed the entrances to the plain. They plant trees 
purposely thick : while their branches are ten- 
der, they bend them downwards, twist them 
together, and insert them in the ground. Tak- 
ing root, the new stems vegetate luxuriantly; 
and the Barbarians so interweave the young- 
shoots, that when they are clothed with foli- 
age, they cover the ground. These snares of 
net-work, in a continued maze of thicket, ob- 
structed the Macedonians. One remedy was, 
to open an avenue with the axe : but felling 
the trees was an arduous labour ; for the knotty 
trunks resisted the stroke, and the implicated 
boughs eluded it, like a suspended hoop, while 
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the fury of the blow was lost on a weak tendril. 
The natives, meanwhile, accustomed to nestle 
through these coverts like beasts of prey, had 
entered the wood, and, from latent stations, 
Were galling the invaders with darts. 

12. Alexander, in the manner of a hunts- 
man, tracked these to their haunts, and killed 
the greater part. At- length, he ordered his 
troops to surround the wood, and, if they dis- 
covered any opening, to rush in. Having no 
local knowledge, the JMacedonian parties wan- 
dered lost : a company was taken, with the 
horse Bucephalus ; which was not prized by 
Alexander at a rate common to favourite char- 
gers ; for Bucephalus would not sulfer any other 
person to cross his back : when the king was 
stepping to mount, he would kneel to receive 
him, as conscious whom he carried. Alexander, 
transported unbecomingly with rage and grief, 
instituted a search for his horse ; and, by an 
interpreter, signified to the Barbarians, that if 
they did not restore it, not one of them should 
continue alive. Intimidated by this menace, 
they restore the horse, accompanied with j)re- 
sents. The king, not thus appeased, gave di- 
rections to have the woods cut down, and earth 
from the mountains piled upon the intricate 
covert. The terrace conspicuously rises : the 
Mardians, despairing of being able to defend 
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the eountry, surrentler in a body. The king, 
having taken hostages from them, annexed 
them to the jurisdiction of Phradates^ Tlience, 
on the fifth day, im returned to his camp. Hav- 
ing conferred on Artabazus double the dignity 
which he had supported under Darius, he dis- 
missed him to his home. 

He proceeded to the city of liyrcania, in 
which the Persian kings liad a palace. Here 
Nabarzanes met hinij and surrendered on parole, 
bringing him immense presents : Among them, 
was Bagoas, an eunuch, in the flower of youth ; 
this lower than slave had been a favourite of 
Dariius, and became a favourite of Alexander, 
who was chiefly moved by his depraving influ- 
ence to pardon Nabarzanes. 

13, Tlie nation of Amazons, as above no- 
ticed, bordered upon Hyrcania*. TJicy inlia- 
bited the plains of Tliejniscyra, near the banks 
of the Thermodon. Their queen, Thalestris, 
extended her sway over all the region between 
mount Caucasus and the river Phasis. She un- 
dertook an excursion from her kingdom, in- 
flamed MU til a desire to see Alexander : arrived 
in the vicinity of his station, by messengers she 
announced, ‘ That a queen Avas coming, impa- 
‘ tient to sec and converse with him.’ Invited 


See the note, ante, p. 87 * 
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to approach, she commanded the others to halt,, 
while, accompanied by three hundred female 
warriors, she advanced. As she came in view 
of the king, she leaped from her horse, poising 
two javelins in her right hand. The robe of the 
Amazons exposes the left side of the body as far 
as the chest; the lower drapery, gathered up 
in a knot, does not fall below the knee. The 
Amazons sear away tlie right breast, that they 
may with increased freedom draw the bow, and 
launch the spear ; but tliey preserve the left 
perfect, that they may suckle their female off- 
spring. Thalcstris looked at the king with an 
undaunted covmtenance, perusing his person — 
no wise correspondent to the magnitude of his 
achievements ; for the veneration of Barbarians 
is excited by a majestic exteriour, and they ex- 
pect such only to act greatly as nature has fa- 
voured with a transcendant figure. Interro- 
gated, “ Whether she had any favour to de- 
“ mand ?'’ she did not scruple to avow, ‘ That 
‘ she made that visit to the king, in order to 
‘ become a mother : she was worthy to bear 
‘ him heirs. If the child proved a female, she 
‘ would retain it; if a male, she wmnld deliver 
‘ it to the father.’ • Alexander inquired, “ If 
“ she was inclined to accompany him in his 
“ wars?'’ She alleged, ‘ That her dominions 
‘ were left without a regent,’ But repeated her 
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desire, entreating that she might not be suiFered 
to depart disappointed. As the temperament of 
her passion was higher than the king’s, he was 
obliged to suspeird his progress a short interval : 
thirteen days he entertained her : after whkh, 
she departed for her kingdom, and he marched 
towards Parthia, 


ClfAP. VI. 

Alexander affects the Persian manners. Bessns 
assumes royalty. Alexander, to restore disci- 
pline, fires his baggage. Satibarxanes remits. 
Alexander forces an inaccessible rock ; pardons 
the Artacra?ians ; 7'ein forced, advances into the 
country of the Drangce. 

14. Here he unbridled his appetites ; and 
moderation and continence, illustrious qualities 
in the most elevated station, were supplanted by 
pride and voluptuousness. Renouncing, as be- 
neath his dignity, the manners of his country, 
the exemplary self-controul, and popular carriage 
of a Macedonian sovereign, he would sit throned 
in that despotism of pomp, by which the Per- 
sian princes had ill emulated the sublune majesty 
of gods. He began to suffer his courtiers to 
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pfostrate themselves ; and, gradually to mould 
to servile offices, the conquerors of so many na- 
tions ; at length, he required them to stoop to 
a level with their captives. He assumed a tur- 
ban, such as Darius had worn, of intercoloured 
azure and white ; and, then, the entire Persian 
costume, regardless of the omen, raised upon a 
victor’s adopting the dre&s and ensigns of the 
conquered. He affirmed, that he merely carried 
the spoils of the Persians : but he sashed him- 
self in their manners : and'the proud gorgeous- 
ness of his exteriour was associated with insol'enee 
of heart. While he sealed letters dispatched to 
Europe, with Iris- own ring, he impressed such as 
he circulated in Asia with the signet of Darius. 
Thus it would appear, that one mind could not 
sustain the fortune of two sovereigns.- His 
friends, his generals, and his chief officers, not 
daring to refuse what they despised, were decked 
by him in Persian habits. The royal apartments 
were filled by three hundred and sixty concu- 
bines, the same number that Darius had ; and 
by herds of perverted eunuchs, whose proper 
office in the palace was comparatively honous- 
able. 

15 . The veterans, who liad served under 
Philip, rude — accomplished — men, openly cen- 
.sured these exotic excesses, and turned from the 
depraving contagion. The common sense of 
VOL. II. H 
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the camp spoke aloud : ‘ More was lost by their 
‘ victories, than had been gained. They were 
' essentially conquered, enslaved to foreign man- 
‘ ners. For so long an absence from home, their 
‘ reward would be, to return in the guise of 
‘ captives. Shame was the suitable feeling, now 
‘ their leader, looking more like one of the sub- 
‘ jugated than a victor, from the sovereign of 
‘ Macedon, was transformed into a satrap of 
' Darius.’ 

r 

Alexander, not insensible that he had dis- 
gusted the better part of his friends, and the 
troops generally, endeavoured to regain their 
alFection by largesses and presents : but to the 
free, the hire for slavery is offensive. To pre- 
vent a sedition, it became necessary to terminate 
the inactivity of the army ; and an object of 
hostility seasonably offered. 

“ Bessus has assumed the name of Arta- 
“ xerxes, with tlie mantle of royalty, and is as- 
“ sembling the Scythians inhabiting the banks 
“ of the Jaxartes.” This intelligence Avas con- 
veyed by Satibarzanes, whom Alexander had 
received to allegiance, and reinstated in the go- 
vernment of Asia. 

Encumbered with a heavy train of spoils,, 
a:nd of machinery for luxury, the army moved 
—expedition was impossible. The son of Philip 
causes his own private equipments and booty. 
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first, to be conducted to a central part; then, the 
baggage of tlie army, reserving only things in- 
dispensable. Now the freighted waggons stand 
ranged on a spacious plain ; all eyes wait the 
result. Alexander directed the teams to be led 
away ; and, lighting his own piles with a brand, 
directed the rest to fire theirs. All reluctantly 
burnt effects which, in several instances, had 
been rescued- from cities left in flames by the 
enemy : no one dared to mourn the price of his 
blood, seeing what sumptuous treasures the king 
was devoting. Alexander, by a short address, 
dissipated their mortification : as soldiers, better 
equipped, better prepared to meet emergencies, 
they rejoiced, that by the sacrifice of their spoils, 
they had preserved their discipline. 

16. They strike toward Bactriana. Bereav- 
ed of Nicanor, Parmenio’s son, by sudden death, 
the army is filled with mourning. The king, 
eminent in sorrow, was anxious to halt, that he 
might attend the funeral : but want of provisions 
obliged him to hasten on. Philotas he therefore 
left, with two thousand six hundred men, to 
perform the last duties to his brother, while*he 
proceeded against Bessus. By letters from bor- 
dering satraps he learns, on the march, that 
Bessus is approaching him hostilely with an 
army ; and that Satibarzanes had revolted. 

Intent on Bessus, yet deeming it advisable 
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to crush Satibarzanes first, he took the light- 
armed foot and the cavalry, marched rapidly all 
night, and came unlooked-for upon him. Sati- 
barzanes, on news of his arrival, with two thou- 
sand horse, all that he could suddenly assemble, 
fled to Bactrai The other Arians gained the 
contiguous lofty ridges. There stood a rock, 
rising a precipice up from the East : but its 
western side sloped with temperate acclivity, 
and, covered with trees, was watered by an un- 
failing fountain, which rilled copiously. The 
mountain, two and thirty stadia in circumfer- 
ence, has, at the summit, a veixlant level. On 
this refuge, the Barbarians lodged an unarmed 
multitude ; fortifying it, wherever the crags 
failed, with trunks of trees and blocks of stone. 
Their army amounted to thirteen thousand. 

1 7 . Committing the siege of these to Crate- 
rus, Alexander revived the strenuous pursuit of 
Satibarzanes : but ascertaining that the fugitive 
was too distant to be overtaken, he turned back 
to reduce those who were posted on the tower- 
ing peaks. 

- [At his arrival, he detached Craterus to be- 
siege Artacrana, the capital of Aria.] 

He directed his men to begin the approaches 
to the rock, by clearing whatever [woody ground] 

they could enter Turned, successively, by 

impassable crags and steeps, they found nature 
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opposed to their fruitless labour. It Was dis- 
tressing so to proceed, and perilous to retire. 
Alexander, who had a genius to combat diffi- 
culties, revolved various projects, till fortune 
was subservient to him, in a point over which 
study had no power : a strong wind rose from 
the West. As the soldiers had cut down much 
timber, which a torrid sun had dried, he caused 
the trees to be heaped in a mass, till they equal- 
led in height the mountain ; the pile, then, fired 
on every side, was involvied in one vast blaze. 
The gale blows the flames into the enemies’ faces, 
while the groves ring with the crackling roar, and 
a cloud of smoke obscures the skies. The flames 
catch the trees growing nearest. The Barba- 
rians fled from the fiercest of torments to such 
parts of the wood as the fire had not invaded : 
but where the combustient element left an avenue 
to shelter, the enemy intercepted them. Their 
deaths varied in shocking forms : some plunged 
into the midst of the flames ; others precipitated 
themselves on the shelving rocks ; others trusted 
to the fury of the soldiers. A few, severely 
scorched, were taken prisoners. 

18 . Alexander now rejoined Craterus, whq 
was besieging Artacrana. That commander had 
prepared every thing against the king’s arrival, 
decorously reserving him the compliment of 
taking the city. Alexander orders the battering 
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turrets to advance. The enemy, in consternation 
at the sight of these engines, extended their 
clasped hands over the walls ; entreating the 
king to turn his anger on Satibarzanes, the author 
of the revolt, and to spare them, now surrender- 
ing and suppliant. Declaring an amnesty, he 
not only raised, the siege, but restored all the 
property of the inhabitants. 

Moving hence, he was met by a reinforce- 
ment of fresh troops. Zoilus had led from Greece 
five hundred horse ; ^ntipater had sent three 
thousand foot from Illyria; from Lydia, had come 
two thousand six hundred foot and three hun- 
dred horse. Accompanying these recruits, were 
one hundred and thirty Thessalian horse, who 
had remained with Philip. 

Alexander now entered the country of the 
Drangce, a warlike nation. Their satrap, Bar- 
zaentes, an accomplice of Bessus, to avoid the 
punishment due to his treason, had fled to India, 


CHAP. VII. 

Information of a conspiracy against Alexander 
suppressed by Philotas. 

19. Here the army remained encamped nine 
days. The king, when not only invincible by 
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a foreign force, but in conscious security, was 
assailed by domestic treason. 

Among the lowest in estimation or favour 
at court, was Dyninus. Infected with atrocious 
degeneracy, be was subdued by dotage on a 
Cinaedopolite named Nicomacbus. Having re- 
tired into a temple, where no one was nigh to 
overhear, with an aghast expression of counte- 
nance, he prepared the wretched youth to be a 
confidant of important secrets ; conjuring him 
by their mutual obligations, and requiring him 
by the engagement of an oath, inviolably to keep 
the communication which he was going to con- 
fide. Nicomachus, not expecting that any thing 
would be imparted, which it would be his duty, 
at the expense of peijury, to make known, swore, 
by the gods there present, that he would never 
make it known. Dymnus then disclosed to 
him a conspiracy against the king, intended to 
be carried into execution in three days ; adding, 
that he himself, and several brave and distin- 
guished men, were concerned in it. As soon as 
this was uttered, Nicomachus, starting, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ That he had not plighted his taith to be a 
‘ party in the plot, and that no sanction could 
‘ oblige him to conceal treason.’ D} nunis, dis- 
tracted by abominable infatuation and dread of 
punishment, seized the Cinffidopolite's hand, and, 
with grotesque tears, pressed him, ‘ To combine 
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‘ in the enterprize.’ If he shrunk from that un- 
dertaking, he entreated, ‘ That he would not 
‘ betray him, of whose regard he had received, 
‘ among others, this strong proof, that he had 
‘ committed his life to his discretion, before he 
^ had ascertained his fidelity.’ 

Nicomachus persisted in abjuring the design. 
Dymnus menaced him with death ; ‘The con- 
‘ spirators would begin the glorious work by 
‘ striking ofiF his head — then he called him 

t • O 

“ Effeminate coward^-” “Betrayer of his friend;” 
— then strove to sap his repugnance, by pro- 
mises, swelling to the offer of a kingdom ; 
then passed the blade of his sword alternately 
to the other’s throat, and to his own. Threats 
and entreaties at length extorted a promise from 
ISTicomachus, ‘ Not only to conceal, but to take 
‘ a part in the plot.’ This, however, adhered to 
his first intention, with firmness worthy of a 
better man. 

He feigned himself so concerned for the in- 
terest of Dymnus, that he could refuse him 
nothing. He then inquired, ‘ Who were the 
‘ parties to the conspiracy, chiefly as it respected 
‘ what kind of men they were who had engaged 
‘ ill so important an affair.’ 

Pymnus thapked him for himself, and con- 
gratulated him, ‘ That he had not been afraid to 
I associate himself with some of the bravest 
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‘ young men, Demetrius, of the body-guard, 

‘ and Peucolaus, and Nicanor.’ To these, he 
added Alphoebetus, Loceus, Dioxenus, Arche- 
polisj and Amyntas. 

20. Dismissed after this speech, Nicomachus 
repaired to his brother Cebalinus, and rehearsed 
what had been imparted to him. It was agreed 
that Nicomachus should remain in his tent, lest 
if he should be seen in the palace, not being 
accustomed to wait on the king, the conspirators 
should conclude that they , were betrayed. 

Cebalinus, not permitted to proceed beyond 
the palace’ porch, waited for some individual 
belonging to the first band of friends, by whom 
he might be introduced to the presence. It 
happened, that Philotas, Parmenio’s son, came 
out last from the king. Cebalinus, with sti’ong 
symptoms of emotion in voice and countenance, 
stated what he had learned from his brother, and 
required him to apprise the king of it without 
delay. Philotas commended his fidelity, and 
returned to Alexander, with whom he conversed 
on several subjects, but mentioned nothing of the 
information of Cebalinus. Toward evening, 
the young man intercepted Philotas descending 
from the portico, and inquired, whether the 
royal command for him was not coming out? 
Philotas alleged, that the king had not then 
leisure to hear him. Cebalinus attending the 
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next day, as Philotas was going in, reminded 
him of the affair, who answered, that he would 
take care of it. Nor then, however, did he dis- 
close what he had heard to the king. 

Cebalinus began to distrust him ; and deem- 
ing it fruitless to trouble him further, opened 
the conspiracy to Metron, a young nobleman, 
master of the armoury. Metron secluded Ceba- 
linus in tlie armoury-chambei-, repaired to the 
king, who happened to be bathing, and announ- 
ced what the informant had disclosed. 

21. Alexander, having dispatched guards to 
seize Dymnus, came into the armoury, Ceba- 
linus, transported with joy, exclaimed : “ I be- 
" hold my sovereign timely snatched from the 
“ hands of impious assassins !” Alexander in- 
quired into all the circumstances known to 
Cebalinus, and minuted the information. He 
then asked, ‘ How long it had been received from 
* Nicomachus?’ When Cebalinus replied," Three 
days,” — the king, concluding that some dis- 
loyal motive had occasioned the delay, ordered 
him to be put in irons. The informant declared 
loudly, ‘ That the moment he heard it, he ran 
' to convey it to Philotas, who could attest that 
‘ fact.’ The king reexamined him, ‘ Had he 
been to Philotas ; had he pressed for admission 
' to an audience?' Cebalinus persisted to affirm 
that he had. Alexander lifting his hands toward 
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heaven, with tears, arraigned the ingratitude of 
a man honoured with the first place in his friend- 
ship. 

Meanwhile, Dyinnus, conscious why he was 
summoned to the royal presence, wounded him- 
self deeply Avith a sword : the guards stopped 
him from killing himself, and brought him to 
the palace. The king turned on him a search- 
ing eye, “ What ill, Dymnus, didst thou imagine 
“ I designed thee, that Philotas should seem to 
“ thee more AA’-orthy of the Is^ngdom of Macedon 
“ than myself?” Dymnus’ v'oice failed, he gav'e 
a groan, turned his face from the look of the 
king, and fell lifeless. 

22. Philotas is commanded to attend. “ Ce- 
“ balimrs, who had deserved supreme punish- 
“ ment, had he suppressed during two days 
“ information of a conspiracy against my lite, 
“ transfers that crime to Philotas, to Avhom, he 
“ affirms, he communicated it instantly. The 
“ easier access Avhich, as a friend, you had to me, 
“ aggravates the guilt of keeping it back ; and 
“ I must declare, that such concealment had been 
“ less inexcusable in Cebalinus than Philotas. 

I* 

“ You have an indulgent judge, if that which 
“ should not have occurred can be extenua- 
“ ted.” Philotas, Avithout any trace of fear 
in his countenance, thus replied : “ Cebalinus, 
“ it is true, reported to me the allegation of a 
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“ miserable Cinfeclopolite : but the meanness of 
the author made me discredit it. I, in fact, 
“ considered, that I should expose myself to 
“ derision, by rehearsing an absurd story found- 
“ ed on a disgusting quarrel. Since Dymnus 
“ has killed himself, it strikes me in an altered 
light; and how improbable soever the account 
‘‘ seemed, it should not have been suppressed.” 
Philotas, then embracing the king, entreated 
him to have regard rather to his past life, than 
to a single instance of blamable silence, without 
any criminal motive. It is not easy to decide, 
whether the king believed this, or but embosom- 
ed deeper anger. He gave Philotas his hand, 
as a pledge of restored favour, telling him, ‘ That 
^ he looked upon him rather to have despised, 

‘‘ than to have kept back, the information.’ 


CHAP. VIII. 

Speeches in council against Philotas. Philotas is 
arrested. 

The king, nevertheless, convened a council of 
his friends, excluding Philotas. Nicomachus, 
conducted in, detailed a disclosure agreeing with 
that which he had transmitted to the king. 
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23. CrateruSj one of a few in select favour 
with Alexander, envied the distinguished confi- 
dence enjoyed by Philotas. He was not igno- 
rant, that the latter was ever filling the king’s 
ear with vaunting exaggerations of his own 
bravery and services ; Avhich was ascribed either 
to a design to depress others, or to gross arro- 
gance. Persuaded that a more available oppor- 
tunity to crush his rival could not occur, mask- 
ing hatred of a brother oificer under attachment 
to his prince : “ Sire !” said^he, “ I regret that 
“ you did not call us to deliberate on the first 
“ intelligence of this affair. Our advice had 
“ been ; If it be your zoill to pardon Philotas, 
“ keep him igiiorant how much he is indebted to 
“ you ; and do not, by bringing him under appre- 
“ hensions of death, force him to meditate more 
“ on his ozon danger, than on your goodness : For 
“ he will always have the power of conspiring 
against you : you cannot always connect oblivion 
“ with pardon. Nor suppose, that a disposition 
“ to embark in such an enormity can be changed 
“ by forgiveness. He well knows, that those 
“ who have exhausted clemency, cannot hope 
“ for favour. Admitting that penitence or gra- 
“ titude may allay ms restless spirit : yet his 
“ father Parmenio, who is at the head of so 
“ powerful an army, vrhose established ascend- 
“ ancy over youe soldiers, invests him with little 
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“ less than sovereignty, will not, with coinpla- 
“ cency, stand indebted to you for his son’s life. 
“ Some kindnesses we abhor : ashamed to con- 
“ fess that he has deserved death, a man will 
“ rather have it believed, that he has received 
“ an injury than mercy. It follows, that you 
“ will have to contend with those two, for 
‘‘ your safety. Enemies enough, we are going 
“ to encounter in the field. But secure your 
“ person by removing domestic foes ; and I do 
“ not dread foreign violence.” Thus Craterus. 

24. The rest were confident, ‘ That Philotas 
‘ would not have stifled information of the 
‘ plot, unless he were principal in it, or a party. 

‘ What good and loyal man, belonging to the 
*■ band of friends, or even to the plebeian class, 

‘ entrusted with such a disclosure, would not 
‘ have hastened with it to the king ? But the 
■ example of Cebalinus, in promptly reporting 
‘ what he had discovered, was not to be imitated 
‘ by Parmenio’s son, master of the horse, the 
‘ favoured confidant of the king. He pretend- 
‘ ed, that the king was only not at leisure to 
hear the detail, lest the informant should seek 
‘ to convey if by some other channel. Nico^ 
machus broke an oath taken in a temple, to 
‘ disburden his conscience : Philotas having 
consumed hours in mirth and raillery, disdained 
to relieve his inexhaustible wit, by a few words 
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‘ involving the safety of his sovereign, fla ! 
‘ but he did not credit a disclosure from infor- 
‘ mers of a juvenile age : Why keep them in sus- 
‘ pense for two days, dissembling with them ? 
‘ He should have dismissed Cebalinus, if he dis- 
‘ believed his narrative. If the hazard be his 
‘ own,everymanmay rely on his- own discretion : 
‘ but Avhere the king’s safety is aifected, it is 
‘ our duty to be credulous, and to transmit the 
‘ slightest intimation to the royal ear, to be 
‘ weighed by the royal judgment.’ 

It was unanimously agreed, that Philotas 
should be forced by torture to expose his confe- 
derates. Dismissing, the king enjoined, all the 
council to secrecy. He gave public orders for 
the army to decamp the next day, as though 
that had been the subject of deliberation. He 
invited Philotas to the last banquet of rvliich 
he was to partake, and had the heart not only 
to sup, ljut to converse familiarly with the man 
whom he had condemned. 

At the second watch, Hephmstion, Craterus, 
Coenos, and Erigyius, frie^ids, with Perdiccas 
and Leonnatus, Imicebearers, and a few othess, 
proceeded, without torches, to the palace, and 
ordered the king’s guards to keep watch armed. 

25 . Soldiers are planted at all the avenues, 
and horsemen patrol the roads, lest any on? 
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should go off to Parmenio, commanding a great 
army in Media. 

' Attaras now, with three hundred armed 
men, entered the palace ; he had also the direc- 
tion of ten pursuivants, to each of whom ■ was 
attached ten lancebearers, — These were dispersed 
to apprehend the other conspirators. Attaras, 
leading the three hundred to take Philotas, with 
fifty the most active forced his door, while the 
rest were stationed round the house to prevent 
his escape. PhilotaEs was wrapt in profound 
sleep, and, when Attaras seized him, was uncon- 
scious of the violence. Awakened, as they Avere 
putting him in chains, he cried out : “ The 
“ bitterness of my enemies, O king ! has over- 
“ come thy goodness.” They covered his head, 
and conveyed him to the palace. 

The next day, the king summoned the Mace- 
donians to attend armed. Six thousand attend- 
ed*; a crowd of camp-followers filled up the 
palace-court. The lancebearers enclosed Philotas, 
that he might not be seen by the multitude, till 
the king had harangued the soldiers. By an 
ancient custom, the Macedonian army Avas the 
tribunal to decide on capital offences during 

* Possibly soise management of the officers prevented .a greater 
number fi“om attending ; the custom, dangerous for Alexander to 
s^olish, he would prevent from being more than a form. 
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war, and the common people in time of peace ; 
so that the king’s power, as a sovereign, was in- ’ 
efficient, unless his influence previously prevail- 
ed. Therefore the body of Dyinnus was first 
exhibited ; the major part being ignorant what 
he had done, or under what circumstances he 
had been killed. 


CHAP. IX. 

Alexaiider addresses the army, and, retiring, leases 
Philotas to reply. 

The king now appeared in the assembly : 
the anguish perceptible in his countenance, and 
the sorrowful air of his friends, excited expecta- 
tions of no small interest. He stood, as lost in 
astonishment, looking on the ground : At length 
recovering himself, he said ; “ I had nearly, 
“ soldiers ! been snatched from you by the wick- 
“ edness of a small confederacy. By the pro- 
“ vidence and mercy of the gods I am alive. 
“ Your venerable presence renders my anger 
“ hotter against the parricides : for the grand, 
“ the only enjoyment of my life is, That, of so 
“ many gallant men who from me have deserved 
“ so much, I possess means to requite the ser- 

VOL. II. 1 
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“ vices.” A burst of grief through the army 

interrupted his speech, while down every cheek 
rilled a tear. — ’He resumed : “ If this simple 
“ opening raises these emotions, how will you 
“ feel when I disclose the principals in the hor~ 
“ rible plot ! I tremble to mention them : as 
“ though they might be yet saved, I spare their 
“ names. Itis necessary, however, to overcome 

my former friendship for them, and to unveil 
‘‘ a small knot of impious men. Indeed, how 
“ could I prevent their villany from becoming 
“ manifest ? Know, then, soldiers ! that Par- 

menio, in his advanced age, loaded with my 
“ father’s favours, with my favours, the oldest 
“ of all our friends, is the leader in this criminal 
“ enterprize ; and Philotas has been his instru- 
“ ment to hire Peucolaus, Demetrius, and Dym- 
“ nus, whose corpse you behold, and other 
“ madly-wicked men, to execute a design against 
my life.” 

A din of indignation, mingled with sorrow, 
ran through the whole assembly. 

Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, 
were produced, who each repeated their respec- 
tive informations. But by the evidence of no 
one of these, was Philotas designated as a party 
to the conspiracy ; so that, the indignation of 
the assembly subsiding, the depositions of the 
informants are received with silence. — ^Appealing 
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to the soldiers, “ In your judginent,” exclaims 
the king, “ what motive could a man have for 
“ keeping back information of this conspiracy? 
“ That it was not unfounded, Dymnus’ suicide 
“ proves. Cebalinus brought it at the I'isk of 
torture, had it not proved true. Metron did 
“ not delay a moment to deliver the deposit, 
“ but burst into the place where I was bathing. 
“ Phi Iotas alone, unconcerned, believed nothing. 
“ Serene hero ! Had his sovereign’s danger af« 
“ fected him, would he have heard of it with a 
“ countenance of apathy ? would he not have 
‘‘ c.xamined the person disclosing it ? Without 
“ doubt, a criminal design lay couched under 
“ this silence ; and the greedy hope of a king- 
“ dom precipitated him into the darkest enor- 
“ mity. His father governs the Median army ; 
“ and he himself, above most of mygeneral-olii- 
“ cers, preferred to a distinguished command, 
“ aspires to things exceeding his capacity. He 
“ despises me as destitute of offspring : Philotas 
“ errs : you are my children, my parents, my 
“ kindred : while you are safe, I have a family 
“ and heirs.” ' ’ 

27. Alexander then read an intercepted letter 
of Parmenio, to his sons Nicanor and Philotas : 
certainly not express evidence of treasonable in- 
tention ; for the material part of it was ; ‘ First 
' take care of yourselves ; then, of those tinder you : 

I 2 
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* for so we may effect what we have designed.' 
" And,” added Alexander, “ he wrote thus, that 
“ it might elude notice, if it were intercepted 
“ by those who were not in the secret, while it 
“ was sufficiently intelligible, if it reached his 
“ sons.^ — ■ — But Dymnus, when he specified the 
“ other conspirators, did not name Philotas ! 
“ This is, in fact, less a mark of his innocency, 
“ than of his power ; because those who could 
“ impeach, might stand so much in awe of him, 
“ that while confessing their own guilt, they 
“ concealed his*. — But the past life of Philotas 
“ declares him. When Amyntas, my kinsman, 
“ formed a plot against me in Macedon, this 
“ man was privy to it, a party to it. This man 
“ had affianced his sister to Attains, than whom 
“ I had not a more inveterate enemy. When I 
“ had written to this man, Avith the intimacy 
“ of friendship, mentioning the oracle vouch- 
" safed to me by Jupiter Hannnon, he had the 
“ insolence to write back, ‘ That he congratulated 

me on being received into the number of the gods, 
“ although he pitied those who lived under a prince 
“ ’exalted above the condition of man.’ These, 
“ soldiers ! are symptoms, that his affections 
“ have been long alienated from me, and that 

It would have been a better argument, to say, that all the su- 
bordinate parties to die conspiracy, might not themselves know the 
mover, 
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“ he envies my glory : But I suppressed resent- 
“ ment as long as possible : It appeared like 
“ rending part of my vitals to disgrace those 
“ on whom I had heaped benefits. But now 
“ they are not mere words that require chastise- 
“ ment. The revolt of the tongue is succeeded 
“ by the preparation of daggers. Such instru- 
“ ments, if I am to be credited, Philotas has 
“ sharpened against me. If he has harboured 
“ treason, with whom, soldiers ! shall I asso- 
“ date ? to whom entrust my life ? I con- 
“ stituted him general of my cavalry, the chosen 
part of the army, and dignified him by a com- 
“ mand over our noblest youth. To his fidelity 
“ I committed my safety, my hopes, and all the 
“ fruits of victory. His father I have elevated 
“ to greatness, almost rivalling that to which 
“ you have raised myself : investing him with 
“ dominion over Media, than which there is not 
“ a richer country, and with the command of 
“ so many thousands of our countrymeir and 
“ allies. From that on which I relied, has 
“ arisen my danger. How much nobler to have 
“ fallen in the field, a prey to the enemy, than 
“ to die the victim of a fellow-citizen ! Perils 
“ to which only I was awake I have escaped ; 
“ involved in those which I ouglit not to have 
“ expected. You have repeatedly exhorted 
“ me, soldiers ! to consult my safety ; It is in 
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“ your powers to secure it. Whatever you ad- 
vise, I shall do. To your swords I appeal. I 
would not be safe unless you will it ; if you 
will it, I cannot be safe, unless I am avenged.” 

28. By order, Philotas was then brought 
forth, with his hands pinioned at his back, and 
an old veil over his face. The soldiers were 
perceptibly moved at his deplorable appearance, 
though they had recently beheld him with envy. 
The preceding day, they had seen him general 
of the horse, and they knew that he had supped 
with the king : suddenly he is exposed to view, 
impeached, condemned, and degraded with fet- 
ters. They sympathized with the adversities of 
so masterly a general, so illustrious a citizen as 
Parmenio, who had lately been bereaved of two 
sons. Hector and Nicanor, and was now, under 
the disadvantage of absence, arraigned, with his 
remaining son, on a charge affecting life. 

Amyntas, marshal of the king’s tent,- seeing 
the multitude inclined to pity, stimulated them 
by an inflammatory sally : ^ They were betrayed 
^ to the Barbarians. Not one of them would 
f return to his wife : not one reach his country, 

* or his friends. They would be as a headless 
‘ trunk, without motion, without name, the 
‘ sport of their enemies in a strange country.’ 
Far from what Amyntas proposed, this speech 
was unacceptable to Alexander j because, by 
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reminding the troops of their wives and native 
land, it might indispose them to proceed with 
their leader. Then Coenos, although he had 
married Philotas’ sister, inveighed against him 
more acrimoniously than any one, terming him 
“ parricide of the king, country, and army.” 
Having seized a weighty stone, he was going to 
discharge it at his head, designing, as the major 
part supposed, to withdraw him from impending 
torture. But the king, arresting his hand, de-* 
dared, that the accused OHght to have liberty to 
plead, nor otherwise would lie suffer him to be 
judged. 

Philotas, summoned now to speak, was, 
either from conscious guilt, or overwhelming 
danger, possessed with Avild stupefaction : un- 
able to lift up his eyes, or articulate a word, he 
burst into tears, and swooned in the arms of the 
guard who held him. Afterwards recovering, 
he wiped aArmy his tears with his veil, and seem-! 
ed preparing to speak. The king, turning to 
him, said : “ The Macedonians are to he your 
“ judges. I ask, whether you intend to use 
“ their native language?” Philotas answered : 
“ Besides the Macedonians, there are great num- 
“ hers present, who I believe will understand 
“ me more readily, if I use the same language 
" in Avhich yourself spoke*, for no other reason, 


* Greek/ probably. 
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“ I apprehend, than that it was more intelligi- 
“ ble to the majority.” ‘ Mark,’ cries the king, 
‘ how Philotas rejects his country’s dialect, dis- 
‘ dained only by himself, But let him adopt 
‘ what tongue he pleases, so you remember that 
‘ he equally abhors our manners and our speech.’ 
And thus Alexander retired. 


CHAP. X. 

The d^ence (f Philotas. 

29. Philotas beg an : “ Words readily occur 
“ to the innocent : but it is difficult for the 
“ wronged to speak in a temperate tone ; I am 
“ ignorant how to adapt my discourse to my 
“ feelings and circumstances, to a pure con- 
“ science and a state of suffering. The best 
“ judge of my case has withdrawn. Why he 
‘‘ refuses to hear me, I cannot divine, since a 
“ consideration of my plea would leave him the 
“ power as well to condemn as to acquit me : 
“ as nothing of it will reach him, I cannot be 
“ cleared by him absent, who condemned me 
“ while present. 

“ But although the defence of a man already 
“ in chains, not merely superfluous, is in danger 
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“ of being offensive, as tending to criminate 'the 
“ magistrate who has punished him, — Yet as far 
“ as I am allowed to speak, I shall not desert 
“ my own cause, nor act like a man convicted 
'' in his own breast. I do not perceive for what 
“ crime I am arraigned. No one includes my 
“ name among the conspirators : Nicomachus 
“ mentions nothing of me ; nor, more than he 
“ had heard, could Cebalinus know. The king, 
“ notwithstanding, believes me to be the leader 
“ in the plot ! Could Dymaus forget the chief 
“ by whom he was directed ; especially when 
“ asked of what class the confederates were? 
“ He was more likely to have employed my 
“ name, falsely, to stimulate an irresolute indivi- 
“ dual. Disclosing the treason, he would not 
“ omit my name out of tenderness to an accom- 
“ plice : but while entrusting secrets atfecting 
“ himself to Nicomachus, under an oath to si- 
“ lence, he musters up the others, and with- 
“ holds me. I demand, fellow soldiers ! whether, 
“ if Cebalinus had not accidentally addressed 
“ me, any thing would have been heard of me 
“ among the conspirators ; whether I should 
“ have had to day, to plead, unimpeached ? Were 
“ Dymnus living and disposed to save me, would 
“ the rest skreen me ? confess their own guilt, 
“ and conceal mine ! Calamity is malevolent, 
“ and a tortured criminal is commonly willing 
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“ enough to implicate a comrade. Of the many 
“ privy to my guilt, will not one, on the rack, 
“ confess the truth ? But, I am persuaded, no- 
“ body spares him that is to die ; nor will he 
that is to die spare any one. 

“ To come to the true, the only, charge 
“ against me: Why did you in silence pass over 
“ this secret information? why did you hear it 
“ without alarm? Whatever kind of offence this 
be — where are you, Alexander ? — you pardon- 
“ ed it upon my confession, gave me your right 
“ hand as a pledge of reconciliation, and after- 
wards entertained me at a banquet. If you, 
“ thus, expressed belief of my representation, 
“ I am acquitted ; if forgiveness of my error, 

" I am discharged : At least, be constant to 
“ your own intention. What have I perpetrat- 
“ ed since I, last night, left your table ? What 
“ newly discovered treason has caused this 
“ change in your mind ? I had sunk in confi- 
“ dence to sleep ; and my enemies awakened 
“ me, reposing over unexpected woes, by the 
clang of fetters. Could a parricide, whose 
“ plot was betrayed, enjoy the balm of sleep ? 

“ The clamorous conscience of the wicked will 
“ not let them sleep ; the furies toss them, 

“ whether they have perpetrated treason, or are 
“ brooding it in thought. — My security, Alex- 
“ ander ! rested, first, upon my innocence, and. 
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“ next, upon your right-hand. I had no appre- 
“ hension that the cruelty of individuals could 
“ sway you more than your own clemency. 
“ Not to repent that you credited my apology, 
“ reflect that this alFair was transmitted to me 
“ by a youth, who had been able to bring no 
“ witness, nor proof, to establish his private in- 
“ formation : yet to have opened it, had filled 
“ the palace with terrors and suspicions. III- 
“ fated! I imagined that myears had been abused 
“ by a jarring between two wiler than wretches. 

“ I suspected, alternately, that Nicomachus had 
“ fabricated the accusation, because, instead of 
“ announcing it himself, he whispered it by his 
“ brother": or, that he might wholly disown the 
“ intervention of Cebalinus ; in which case, 
“ vital peril to several of the king’s friends, 
“ would appear to have been created by me. 

“ While I strove not to injure any one, I have 
“ met with those who would not regret to see 
“ me perish. W'hat rancorous burnings had 
“ I excited, had I stigmatized guiltless indivi- 
“ duals ! 

“ It is an argument against me, that Dyra- ^ 
“ nus committed suicide. Could I divine that 
“ he would do so ? Impossible I Thus the cir- 
“ cumstance which corroborates tlie informa- 
“ tion, is one which, when I was spoken to by 
Cebalinus, could not impress me. 
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“ In common sense, had I been concerned 
in such a momentous plot with Dymnus, 
should I have concealed from him for two 
days, that we were discovered ? I could with- 
“ out difficulty have taken off Cebalinus. Be- 
“ sides, after having been made the depositary 
“ of a disclosure which entailed my own ruin, 
“ I entered the king’s chamber alone, wearing 
a sword : Why defer the murder ? could I not 
“ venture on villany without Dymnus? He, 
therefore, must have been the chief conspira- 
tor : while Philotas, lurking under his wing, 
“ aspired to the kingdom of Macedon, 

“ Which of you have I corrupted with bribes? 
“ What commander, or lieutenant, haye I assi- 
“ duously courted ? It is alleged against me, 
“ that I despise the language, and the manners, 
“ of the Macedonians ; a singular method of 
“ grasping at the crown ! Intercourse with fo- 
reigners, we know, has rendered our vernacular 
tongue almost obsolete ; and the conquerors, 
“ as well as the conquered, have acquired a new 
“ language. 

“ As little does it blemish me, that Ainyntas, 
“ the son of Pcrdiccas, practised treasonably 
“ against the king, at his accession. For apre- 
“ vious friendship with Amyntas, I am content 
“ to suffer, if it be a crime to have loved Philip’s 
nephew : But if it becomes us to pay honour 
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“ to a man of such princely birth, I ash, then, 

“ am I impeached because I had not the gift of 
“ prophecy ? Ought the innocent friends of par- 
“ ricides to he also cut off? If that be justice, 

“ why have I lived so long ? If injustice, why 
“ doom me to death now ? 

“ But it is stated. That I expressed, in a letter, 
“ pity for such as should live under him who be* 
“ LiEVED himself Jupiter's son. O ! the fidelity 
“ of friendship ! the dangerous freedom of honest 
“communication! You, Alexander ! deceived 
“ me ; you urged me not to disguise my senti- 
“ inents. I wrote thus, I confess, to the 
“ king; never thus of the king: excited to 
“ that, not by envy, but by friendly concern. 
“ It seemed to me more worthy of Alexander, 
“ tacitly to be satisfied of being Jupiter’s son, 
“ than to vaunt of it by proclamation. And 
“ because the oracle is infallible, let Hammon 
“ attest my plea. Let me remain in custody, 
“ till the Egyptian Jupiter can be consulted re- 
“ spectingthis mysterious, impenetrable treason. 
“ Meanwhile, he who has acknowleged a son 
“ in our king, will not suffer any conspiratoj' 
“ against his offspring to remain undetected. — 
“ Or if you believe that the rack gives more 
“ certain responses than the oracle, I do not 
“ desire to be spared from so establishing the 
“ truth. 
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Persons capitally accused, usually place 
before you their nearest relatives. Two 
“ brothers dead, I have recently mourned. My 
“ father, far hence, I cannot produce ; nor dare 
“ invoke him, recollecting that he is charged 
with the same high crime. It were too mild 
“ a calamity, to have been bereavred of so many 
children, might he lean supported on his only 
remaining’ son ; he must survive his last child 
‘‘ — ^^unless his corse and mine be laid together 
“ on the pile. Must you, then, dearest father ! 
“ die for me, and with me ? I deprive you of 
“ life ; I crush you in your old age. Why did 
you become my parent, when the gods were 
“ adverse ? Was it to reap those fruits from me 
“ which await you.? I cannot tell whether my 
“ a’ipened spring or your decline is more unhap- 
“ py. The executioner snatches me off in the 
“ vigour of life : your spirit, nature would soon 
“ require, were fortune to forbear this violence. 

“ The mention of my father impresses on 
“ me, how tremblingly and deliberately it 
“ behoved me to weigh Cebalinus’ whispered 
“^tale, before I imparted it. For Parmenio, 

" informed that the physician Philip had pre- 
“ pared to poison the king, dispatched a letter 
to dissuade him from taking the medicine. 

“ Was my father credited ? had his communi- 
“ cation any authority ? How repeatedly, when 
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“ I repi-esented what I had heard, have I been 
“ repulsed with ridicule ! Now, if we meet with 
“ scorn, when we transmit a report, and incur 
suspicion when we silently pass it over •, what 
“ ought we to do ?” One of the surround- 

ing multitude ci’ied out : ‘ Not plot against those 
‘ who have deserved well of us.’ — “ Thou speak- 
“ est rightly,” rejoined Philotas, “ whoever 
“ thou art. If, therefore, I have conspired, I 
“ am content to suffer. I say no more, since 
“ my last words appear to he’d! received.” The 
guards tlien conducted him away. 


CHAP. XI. 

Belon's invective. Philotas is tortured : his con- 
fession. Those accused by Nicomachus are 
stoned. 

30. Among the captains was one Belon, 
brave, but wholly uncultivated ; long in the 
service, he had risen from the ranks. Perceiving 
the assembly stand mute, he, with the daring of 
insensibility, ferociously began : “ How often 
“ have we been thrust out of our quarters, to 
“ make room for the scum of Philotas’ slaves ! 
“ The streets are filled with his waggons laden 
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“ with gold and silver. He will not suffer any 
“ of his fellow soldiers to lodge near his quar- 
“ ters : hut, by ministers to his sleep planted 
“ round, keeps them aloof, lest the lepose of 
“ that lady-officer should be disturbed by the 
stillness, rather than sound, of men murraur- 
" ing in conversation. The plain in manners 
“ he calls, in derision. Sapient Phrygians — 
“ -Eloquent Paphlagonians : a Macedonian-born, 
“ he does not blush to hear his own country- 
“ men by an interpreter. 

“ Why would he have Hammon consulted 
“ he who, when Jove pronounced Alexander 
“ his son, charged the oracle with lying. PIe, 
forsooth, feared that what the gods had con- 
“ ferred might excite envy. When he plotted 
“ against the life of his sovereign and friend, 
“ he did hot consult Jove : now he would in- 
quire of the oracle, that meanwhile his father, 
“ the viceroy of Media, may be instructed, and, 
with the money in his custody, may drawdes- 
“ perate men into their combination. W e shall 
“ ourselves seixl to the oracle, not to inquire 
respecting that which rve know from the king, 
but to thank the gods, and offer up vows for 
“ the safety of the best of sovereigns.” 

Then the whole assembly became inflamed, 
the body-guards crying out : “ It belongs to us 
“ to tear the parricide in pieces.” Philotas, 
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who was afraid of greater tornieiits, heard this 
without uneasiness. 

Alexander, returning into the council of the 
army, adjourned it to the next day, either that 
Philotas might be racked in prison, or that all 
the circumstances might be otliei’wise penetrat- 
ed. Although night was approaching, the king- 
convened his friends. Most of them proposed, 
that Philotas should be stoned to death, accord- 
ing to the Macedonian custom : but Hephms- 
tion, Craterus, and Coenosk, contended, that the 
truth ought to be wrung from him by torture ; 
and the others came over to their opinion. 

31. The council dissolved, Hephffistion, Cra- 
terus, and Coenos, rose together, to go and press 
the question on Philotas. The king sent for 
Craterus, had a conversation with him, of which 
the tenor is unknown, and then retired to his 
closet, where in solitude great part of the night, 
he waited the i-esult of the inquisition. 

The executioners displayed before Philotas 
all the instruments of cruelty. “ Why do you 
“ delay,” he exclaimed impulsively, “ to kill the 
“ king’s enemy and murderer, now confessing ? 
“ What need for torture ? I contrived, I willed 
“ the mischief.” Craterus required, that he 
should repeat that avowal on the rack. Philo- 
tas, as they were hilling him, stripping him, and 
filleting his eyes, appealed to remorseless ears, 

VOL. II. K 
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by the gods of his country, and the laws of na- 
tions. As though he were condemned, made to 
suffer the last resources of excruciation, he is 
deplorably lacerated by his persecuting enemies, 
affecting zeal for the king. Notwithstanding 
they employed, alternately, fire and the scourge, 
less for the purpose of examination than punish- 
ment, he forbore to utter either a cry or a groan. 
But, afterwards, his body swelling with ulcers, 
while lashing whips furrowed him to. the bone; 
unable to support the agony, he promised, 

‘ If the torments were discontinued, to com- 
‘ municate what they should demand to know.’ 
But he i-equired them, ‘ To swear, by the safety 
‘ of Alexander, that they would no more apply 
‘ the torture ; and to dismiss the executioners.’ 
When both were obtained, he said to Craterus ; 

Tell me what you would have me say.” Cra- 
terus, incensed at being mocked, called back 
the executioners. Then Philotas requested 
time till he should recover his spirits, when he 
would reveal all that he knew. 

32. Meanwhile, the superior officers of the 
cavalry, who were chiefly near relatives of Par- 
menio, heard the circulating ruinour, that Phi- 
lotas was on the rack. Of these — terrified be- 
cause the Macedonian law involved in punish- 
ment the kindred of conspirators against the 
monarch,— some committed suicide, some fled 
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to mountains and solitudes. An aghast tumult 
agitated the camp, till the king proclaimed that 
he remitted the law, alfecting the kindred of 
traitors, 

Philotas was impatient to liberate himself 
from torture, by a disclosure, or by a fabrication 
either may be supposed ; because those who 
confess the truth, and those who lie circumstan- 
tially, equally propose to escape from the hor- 
rible machinery. ‘ You are not ignorant,’ he 
said, ‘ how intimate my fatlier was with Hege- 
‘ lochus, that Hegelochus who fell in battle. 

‘ He was the source of all our ills. For when 
‘ the king began to require the salutation. Son 
‘ OP Jove ! this man, resenting it heinously, 

‘ deposited his sentiments with us : Then toe 
‘ acknoxolcge this our sovereign, who disowns Philip 
‘ his father ? We are lost, if we submit to it. The 
‘ man who desires to be thought a deity, insidts not 
‘ mankind merely, but the gods themselves. We 
‘ have forfeited Alexander, we have forfeited our 
‘ king, by giving into a pride, intolerably odious to 
' the celestials xohom he affects to rival, and to 
‘ men whom he renounces. Have we spilt ci*r 
‘ blood to defy him, who zcill disdain us, who will 
‘ he shocked to preside over a council of mortals ? 

‘ Believe me, if zee are not less than meti, we like- 
‘ Zi'ise may be adopted by the gods. Who avenged 
, K 2 
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‘ Akcva72der'*, great-grandfather of our Alexan- 
‘ der ? who, Ai'chelaus slain aftei'wards ? who 
‘ took mngeajicefor Perdiccas ? Nay, has not our 
‘ dwinity pardoned the homicides cf his father ?■ 
‘ This, Hegelochus uttered at supper. Next 
‘ morning, at day-break, ray hither required my 
‘ attendance : Melancholy, he saw that I was 
‘ deeply so, for we had heard things not to be 
‘ recollected without anxiet3^ In order to knoAir 

* It is not easy to ascerfcacn to which Alexander, or Archelaus, 
or Perdiccas, the passage applies, 

• Alexander I. properly greai-great-g7'a7idfaiher of Alexander the 
conqueror of Persia, is not represented by any historian to have fallen 
by domestic treason r no more is Perdiccas I. his predecessor, nor 
Perdiccas II. his son, nor Perdiccas III. his great-grandson, and uncle 
of the last Alexander, 

Perdiccas, then, might have been some prince cut-off before he 
came to the crown. 

Archelaus, an illegitimate son of Perdiccas IT. was killed at a 
chase by his favourite Craterus, according to Aristotle, [Pollt. lib. v. 
sect, 19.] with design. But the murderer, contrary to the abominable 
argument above, was, a few days after ascending tlie throne, himself 
assassinated. 

But as Alexander IT, uncle of Alexander, conqueror of Persia, 
was, in the ascending series of kings, four removes higher, some 
sciolist supposing him to be, therefore, his great-grandfather, might 
intrude into the MS. proavum instead of patruu?n. Alexander IL 
after reigning a year, fell a victim to the treasonable practices of his 
queen and Ptolemy. 

But by thus bending the allusion to Alexander IT. w'e exclude the* 
Archelaus who liad previously reigned. The second Archelaus,^ 
whom some liistorians admit during a turbulent interval, lived also 
previously. 
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' whether Hegelochus had poured out the sug- 
‘ gestious of wine, or the purpose of deliberation, 
‘ we sent for him. He came, and, of his own 
‘ impulse, repeated thesaine suggestions; adding, 
' That if we dared to act as leaders, he claimed 
‘ the next station to ns ; if our resolution failed, 
‘ he would shroud our consultations in secrecyd 
Parmenio deemed the enterprize “ premature ; 
“ for, while Darius was living, not we, but the 
“ enemy, would be benefitted by removing 
“ Alexander : but when Darius should have 
“ fallen, Asia, and all the East, must devolve as 
“ a prize to those who sho\dd kill the king.” 

‘ This modification was approved, and the parties 
‘ pledged themselves to mutual fidelity. Re- 
‘ specting Dymnus, I know nothing. But after 
‘ the preceding confession, I am convinced 
‘ that total innocence of his plot will not avail 
‘ me.’ 

33. They had again recourse to torture, 
themselves savagely striking his face and eyes 
with their lances, in order to extort a confession 
of this crime likewise. Required to disclose the 
train of the contrivance, he at length answered : 
“ As it seemed probable, that the king would be 
long detained at Bactra, I feared that my fa- 
“ tlrer, seventy 3’ears of age, who commands a 
“ great amiy, and had the custody of vast trea- 
“ sures, might die meanwhile. Deprived of 
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“ such powerful aids, I should have no object 
“ in causing the king’s death. I therefore has- 
“ tened to effect it, while the reward for it was 
“ in my power. If you do not believe that my 
“ father was unacquainted with this plot, I 
“ shall not shrink from further tortures, though 
“ too weak to bear them.” Having, in a con- 
ference, agreed, that there had been a sufficient 
investigation, they returned to the, king. 

The next day, Philotas’ confession was, by 
order of Alexander, publickly read; and Philotas, 
unable to walk, was carried into the assembly. 
He acknowleged the whole confession. 

Demetrius, impeached as a party to the re- 
cent conspiracy, is now produced. With solemn 
protestations, delivered with steady boldness and 
an undaunted countenance, he clenierl, that lie 
had meditated any tiling against the king, and 
he demanded the application to himself of tor- 
ture. Then Philotas, rolling round his eyes, 
recognized a person named Calis standing near, 
and desired him to approach closer. As Calls, 
in confusion, refused to move towards liiin, 
Philotas cried : “ Will you suffer Demetrius to 
He, that I may be tortured again ?” Calis was 
speechless, and the retreating blood left him 
pale. 

The Macedonians began to suspect, that 
Philotas implicated the innocent, because Ni- 
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comaclius l\ad not, noi* had Philotas, while on 
the rack, named the youth. When, however, 
Calis found him.self surrounded by the king’s 
officers, he confessed tlsat both himself and 
Demetrius were involved in the treason. Here- 
upon all who had been named by Nicoinachus, 
were, according to the IMacedouian usage, at a 
given signal, stoned to death. 

Alexander here escaped a two-fold danger; 
that which had menaced his life, and the danger of 
making himself odious to the tz'oops ; for unless 
the guilt of Philotas and 't'armenio, his leading- 
friends, had been made apparent, he could not 
have condemned them, without incurring the 
indignation of the whole army. The affair ap- 
peared under two aspects : while Philotas denied 
the fact, he was looked upon to be persecuted 
inhumanly ; after his confession, not from his 
friends even did he deserve jrity. 
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CATASTROPHE OF PARMENIO. COURSE OF ALEXAN- 
DER FROM THE COUNTRY OF THE EVERGETiE TO 
THE FRONTIERS OF SCYTHIA, INCLUDING EXPEDR 
TIONS AGAINST REVOLTING PROVINCES. 


CHAP. 1. 

Alexander, the Lyncestean, killed. Accusation and 
defence of Amyntas. 

1. As Philo tas, while the proofs of his crime 
were recent, was deemed by the soldiers justly 
punished ; so, when he had disappeared, the 
mingled feelings of envy and resentment were 
succeeded by pity. They now were touched 
with his youth and distinction, and sympathized 
with the old age and filial bereavements of his 
father — who had been the first friend of Philip ! 
who had opened the passage to Asia ! whose 
fidelity had so proved itself to Alexander, that 
he would employ no other agent to remove At- 
tains ! who had shared in all the dangers of the 
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king, uniformly leading one of the wings of the 
army ! Such were the reflections which agitated 
the soldiers. The king heard the report of their 
seditious expressions, unmoved; sufficiently ex- 
pert to dissipate the vices of idleness by action. 
He directed that the army should assemble be- 
fore his palace. Then, Apharias, doubtless by 
concei ted instruction, demanded that Alexander 
Lyncestes, who, long prior to Philotas, had de- 
signed to assassinate the king, might be brought 
to trial. It was now the third year* of his im- 
prisonment, since he had been apprehended on 
the testimony of two informants. That he had 
been accessary to Pausanias’ murder of Philip, 
was known : but having been the first to salute 
Alexander, “ King !” the latter, from this cir- 
cumstance, and his deference to the intercession 
ofvintipatcr, Lyncestes’ father-in-law, had rather 
suspended his punishment, than declared him 
exculpated. The resentment so long dormant 
now revived, the present necessary conservative 
measures calling to remembrance past dangers. 

Lyncestes, therefore, conveyed from prison. 


The arretit of Lyncestes [narrated, ante^ L. ii. c. 11.] coinnienced 
about inid-wiiiter, Olymp. cxi. 4. But the death of Darius hap- 
pened cxii. 3. in the Attic inoiitji Ilecatombajon, answering to the 
modem July; since which event, the operations of Alexander must 
have consumed not less than three months. The confinement of 
Lyncestes, therefore, exceeded tliree years. 
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is commanded to deliver the defence which, 
during three years, he had been preparing-. With 
faltering terror, he pronounced a few studied 
sentences : at length, his faculties wholly failed 
liiin. The auditors imputed his confusion, not 
to defect of memory, but to the compunctions 
of conscience ; and w'hile he was struggling for 
recollection, those who stood nearest pierced 
him through with their lances. 

2. His body i-emoved, the king commanded 
that Ainyntas * and Simmias should be arraign- 
ed. Polemon, the youngest of the three bro- 
thers, had fled during tlic examination of Phi- 
lotas by the torture. These had been Philotas’ 
most intimate friends, promoted, through his in- 
terest, to offices of dignity. Alexander, begin- 
ning to denounce them to the assembly, men- 
tioned the zeal with which Philotas had recom- 
mended them to his fa\-our : “ Nor, that they 
“ were privy to the late conspiracy, can I eiiter- 
“ tain a doubt. I had indeed been warned, in a 
“ letter, by my mother, not to risk my safety 
“ with these men ; but I was averse from belicr-- 
“ ing an unfavourable representation. On irre- 
“ sistible proof, I have now consigned then? to 
“ chains. It is ascertained, that they had a 
“ secret conference with Philotas on the day 


’Amyntas, the son of Androinenes, a distinct person from the 
Amyntas impeached by Nicoinachus. 
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“ before his treason was detected. One of the 
“ brothers absconded while l-’Lilotas was under 
“ torture, and, in flying, betrayed the motive. 
“ Very recently, under coiour of their office, 
« but contrary to established usage, they remov- 
ed my other attendants without cause, and 
planted themselves at my elbow. Surprised 
“ to see them wait out of their turn in such an 
“ office; alarmed by their agitation ; I promptly 
“ withdrew to my lancebcarers Add to this, 
“ that when Autiphanes, clerk of the cavalry, 
“ required Amyntas, on the day before the dis- 
covery of the plot, to supply with some of 
“ his horses, such persons as had lost theirs, he 
“ received the haughty answer, That if he did 
“ not desist, he should shortly know to whom he 
“ was speaking. The intemperate and rash ex- 
“ pressions which burst from them respecting 
“ their sovereign himselt’ can be evidence only 
“ of a treasonable propensity. If these charges 
“ are true, they deserve punishment no less than 
“ Philotas ; if false, let them disprove them.” 

Antiphanes affirmed, that Amyntas had re- 
fused him the horses, with arrogant and menacing 
WOT'ds. 


* Amonj; the Macedonians, the most honourable military class, 
was the guards of Ike presence, seven in number. Tlie lancehearers 
held the next rank, among whom this Amyiit.is was enrolled, though 
a cominanding-olBcer. See b. iv. c. 13 . sect. 52 . 
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3. Amyntas then a%'-ailed himself of permis- 
sion to speak : “ I request, that, if it do not 
“ affect the king’s right, I may plead unfetter- 
“ ed.” Alexander immediately ordered both 
the brothers to be unbound. Amyntas then 
requested, that the ensign of his office as a lance- 
bearer might be restored to him. When this 
was granted, bearing it in his left hand, and 
removing to some distance from the place where 
Lyncestes had fallen, he thus spoke ; “ We are 
“ compelled, sire ! to confess, that if the lot 
“ awaiting us be prosperous, to your generosity 
“ we shall be indebted for it; if adverse, we 
“ must ascribe it to fortune. We do not plead, 
“ prejudged. Our persons, at liberty, are distin- 
“ guished by those tokens of authority, which 
“ we bore when we attended you in our respec- 
“ tive posts. Our freed minds fear not for our 
“ cause, nor longer distrust fortune. Permit 
“ us to reply, at once, to your concluding accu- 
“ sation; we are not conscious of having spoken, 
“ in any shape, disloyally of your majesty. I 
“ would say, that you had long ago overcome 
“ malevolence, might you not possibly suspect, 
“ that I aim, by compliments, now, to atone for 
“ former disrespectful expressions. If, when 
“ weary and fainting on a march, or hazarding 
“ our lives in battle, or sick in our tents, or suf- 
“ fering under wounds, any sore word has escap-. 
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“ ed us ; we luave deserved, by intrepid actions, 
“ that it should be attributed to our condition 
“ at the raornent, and not to disatfection. In 
“ supreme calamities, — wc accuse every thing ; 

we wound our own bodies, which we certainly 
“ do not hate; our parents, if they strike our 
“ sight, arc odious. After victory, when wc arc 
“ distinguished by bounty, whenu'^e return laden 
“ with spoils, who can bear our incontroulable 
“ elation? Neither the anger nor the joy of 
“ soldiers ackiiowleges bounds. We are extra- 
“ vagant in all our affections. We blame, 
“ praise, melt, or storm, the sport of the exist-' 
“ ing impression. Now, we exultingly pene- 
“ trate to India and the Ocean ; now we embrace 
“ in our clinging thoughts, our wi\'es, our chil- 
“ dren, and our country. But these reflections, 

“ these discourses cease, when the trumpet 
“ sounds to arms ; then every one flics to his 
“ post; and whatever irritation had accumulated 
“ in our tents, is all discharged on the enemy. 

“ Would to God that Philotas also had confined 
“ his delinquency to words ! 

“ “ I now revert to the ground on whicli we 
were arraigned ; our friendship with Philotas. 

“ So far from disowning his friendship, I avow 
“ ffiat we cultivated it. Is it wonderful, sire ! 

that we respected the son of Parmenio, whom 
“ you had distinguished among your friends. 
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“ investing him with dignity, inferior only to 
“ your own? If your majesty will hear the 
“ truth, it is you that has drawn us into this 
“ disgrace. For who else was the cause, that 
“ all who sought your favour, courted Philotas ? 

“ If we are honoured with any rairk in your 
“ friendship, he introduced us to it. Ilonoiir- 
ing him with intimacy, you made his favour 
“ an object of ambition, and his displeasure of 
“ dread. Have we not all sworn in your pre- 
“ sence, to have the same enemies as you, and 
“ that your friends shall be ours? Wc deemed 
“ that this oath, dictated by yourself, forbade us 
“ to slight the man ennobled by your esteem. 

“ If this be a crime, then, sire ! you have few, 

“ you have no, subjects that are innocent ; for 
“ all aspired to Philotas’ friendship, although 
“ the mass was disappointed. If his friends must 
“ be conspirators, so must all those who would 
“ have been his friends. What forms the proof, 

“ that wc were privy to his treasonable design? 

I apprehend, our private conversation with 
“ him the day previous to his arrest. This 
“ would implicate us beyond exculpation, if we • 
“ had done something unusual : but as we, on 
“ this obnoxious day, repeated only the practice 
“ of every day, the constancy of the habit clears 
“ us. 

“ But — then — we would not give up our 
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“ horses to Antiphanes ! and our contention 
“ happened, on the same attainted day, while 
“ Philotas was yet undetected. If for tliis re- 
fiisal I am suspected, he who made the demand 
“ must be suspected also ; the only difference 
“ between us is, that he claimed another’s ; and 
“ I, with superior justice, kept my own property. 
“ However, sire ! of ten horses belonging to 
me, Antiphanes had already transferred eight 
“ to such as had lost theirs : our remaining two 
“ chargers, which he insolently required, had I 
“ not retained, we must have served on foot. I 
“ cannot deny that the tone of my refusal was 
“ that of a man of spirit speaking to a poltroon, 
“ whose sole occupation in the army, is to dis- 
“ tribute to those who fight, other people’s horses. 
“ I deem it unfortunate, that while I apologize 
“ to Alexander, I appear to do so to Anti- 
“ phanes. 

“ But, O Hercules ! your venerated mother 
“ has denounced us in her letters as your ene- 
“ mies. I regret, that she does not exercise hei» 
“ maternal solicitude more judiciously, than to 
infuse into her son’s mind chimerical suspi- 
“ cions. Why does she not assign the cause of 
“ her terrors? name her author, or particularize 
what action or expression of ours moved her 
“ to perturb you with such letters? Unhappy 
“ my condition ! eqwal, perhaps, my peril, whe- 
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“ tiler I speak or am silent. But let wlxat will 
“ result, I had rather displease you by my de- 
“ fence, than leave my cause under imputation. 
“ You will recollect, that when you detached 
" me into Macedon, to collect lecruits, you 
“ stated, that there were secluded in your ino- 
“ ther’s palace, many youths of an age to bear, 
“ arms ; and you instructed me, with attention 
“ only to yourself, to impress those eluding the 
“ levies. I executed your orders more com- 
“ pletely than consisted with my private inte- 
“ rest; bringing thence Gorgias, Hecatteus, and 
“ Gorgatas, who have proved highly serviceable 
“ in the field. What were more unjust, than 
“ that I, whom merited punishment awaited, if 
“ I disobeyed, should now fall for having obey- 
“ ed you ? On no other account does your mo- 
“ ther persecute us, than that we preferred your 
‘‘ benefit to her favour. I conducted hither six 
“ thousand foot and six hundred horse, many 
“ of whom would not have marched, had they 
“ not been compelled. As queen Olympias is 
“ indignant against us from this cause, it is 
“ reasonable that slie should be conciliated by 
vou who exposed us to her displeasure. " 
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Amyntas and his brothers discharged. Catas- 
trophe of Parmenio. Alexander separately em- 
bodies the soldiers who censure it. 

4. While Amyntas was pleading, — those 
who had pursued, having overtaken his brother 
Polemon, brought him back bound. The assem- 
bly, incensed, could hardly be restrained from 
the summary vengeance of stoning him, the 
death which custom assigned to traitors. Pole- 
inon, wholly unterrified, said, “ For myself I 
“ supplicate, that my fault in absconding may 
“ not alFect my brothers. If my defence be not 
“ satisfactory, let condemnation attach only to 
“ myself. It assists their cause, that I am be- 
“ lieved to be guilty only because I fled.’’ At 
these words, all the auditors, favourably affect- 
ed, dissolved in tears, suddenly induced to sym- 
pathize with the act of weakness, which had 
chiefly provoked their fury. A youth just enter- 
ing on the age of puberty, he had been carried 
by the contagious terror, which disturbed the 
cavalry, while Philotas was tortured. Deserted 
by iris companions, he was deliberating whether 
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to return to the camp, or to continue his flight, 
when his pursuers came up. 

In tears, now, he smote his forehead ; dis- 
tressed not for himself, but for his two endan- 
gered brothers. The king, with the assembly, 
was moved. Amyntas, alone implacable, looking 
at him sternly, said: “ Fool! thou shouldst 
“ have wept, when thou wert galloping away, 
“ a deserter of thy brothers, an associate of re- 
“ negades. Wretch! whither and whence didst 
“ thou fly? Thou hast ’brought me under an 
“ impeachment menacing my life; thou hast 
“ caused me to reproach thee.” Polemon ac- 
knowleged, ‘ That his offence was heavier as it 
‘ had affected his brothers, than as it could af- 
‘ feet himself.’ 

5. The soldiers no longer restrained those 
tears and acclamations, which express a burst of 
popular good-will. By a universal voice, the king 
was entreated to release these brave and innocent 
men. His friends also seized the opportunity 
to appeal to his humanity. He commanded 
silence : “ Of my free impulse, I acquit Amyn- 

“ tas and his brothers. And, young menj I 

“ had rather that you should forget this gene- 
“ rous return, than remember your jeopardy. 
“ Be as cordial, in resuming friendly relations, 
“ as I am. Had I not examined the charge, it 
“ might have been ascribed to dissimulation,. 

X 2, 
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“ To you, it must be satisfactory to be cleared, 
“ instead of remaining suspected. Reflect that 
“ no one can establish his innocence, unless he 
“ be tried. And, you Amyntas ! forgive your 
“ brother, which I shall esteem as a pledge of 
“ your sincere reconciliation to myself.” 

The assembly dismissed, he summoned to his 
presence Polydamas, who was in the particular 
confidence of Parmenio, and accustomed to fight 
at the veteran general’s side. Notwithstanding 
Polydamas had gone tO the palace, relying on 
his innocence ; yet on receiving a command to 
produce his brothers, Avho, on account of their 
juvenile age, were unknown to the king, his firm- 
ness sunk wavering into solicitude, exercised ra- 
ther in imagining possible imputations, than in 
framing a defence. Thelancebearers,now, brought 
in his brothers. The king commanded Polyda- 
mas, exanimate with fear, to come close to him. 
Having dismissed all the retinue of the presence : 
“ Polydamas !” he said, “ we are all invaded by 
Parmenio’s treason ; but myself and you espe- 
“ cially are, whom he has deceived under the mask 
“ of friendship. I have chosen to employ you to 
“ seize and punish him — see what confidence I 
have in your fidelity. While you are discharg- 
“ ing this trust, your brothers will be deposited 
“ with me as hostages. Depart for Media, and de- 
liver these letters, in my own hand, to my sub- 
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“ governors. Your expedition must anticipate 
“ the flight of rumour. I would have you arrive 
in the night ; and, next morning, attend to the 
“ written instructions. You sliall also carry let- 
“ ters to Panncnio; one from myself, and ano- 
“ ther as from Philotas, whose seal I have : thus 
the father, believing the letter to have come 
“ from the son, will have no apprehension at 
“ your sudden appearance.” 

6. Polydamas, disburdened of terror, volun- 
teered above what had been required; and Alex- 
ander heaped upon him commendations and pro- 
mises. Polydamas assumed an Arabian habit. 
Two Arabs, whose wives and children remained 
with the king as pledges of their fidelity, were 
assigned to accompany him. Riding on drome- 
daries on account of the arid deserts, they on the 
eleventh day reached the destined place. 

Here Polydamas took the Alacedonian {Iress ; 
and, before his arrival could be announced, re- 
paired, at the fourth watch, to the tent of Ole- 
ander, the king’s provincial administrator. Y'hen 
his dispatch had been delivered, they agreed to 
meet at day-break at Parmenio’s quarters,^ for 
Polydamas had to deliver other letters from the 
king. As they were about to proceed thither, 
Parmenio heard of Polydamas’ arrival. Over- 
joyed at the coming of his friend, and impatient 
to know how the king was engaged, from whom 
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he had received no epistle a long while, he sent 
to inquire after the welcome visitant. The 
palaces* of this country have, at their rear, 
large grounds planted exquisitely with trees, 
which the princes and satraps enjoy as paradises. 
Parmenio was walking in such a grove, surround- 
ed by the officers who had received the king’s 
mandate to kill him. The time for the deed 
they had concerted : when he should begin to 
read the letters to be delivered by Polydamas. 

7. While approaching, recognised from a dis- 
tance, by Parmenio, whose features played with 
satisfaction, Polydamas ran to embrace him. 
After mutual greetings, he delivered the king’s 
letter. While Parmenio was opening itj', he 
inquired, what the king was doing ? Polydamas 
answered, The letter would inform him. Par- 
menio, having read the letter, said : “ The king 
“ is preparing an expedition against the Ai'acho- 
“ sians. Intrepid and ever active prince ! But 
“ having acquired so much glory, it is time 
that he should spare himself.” The other let- 
ter, written in Philotas’ name, he then began to 

* ^^iverso7'ia, public caravanseras ; but the context shows that the 
word must be understood with a latitude which will embrace private 
mansions. 

f JLirerally, he zvas bz'eaking the band of the letter. It was 
customary with the ancients, in sealing letters, to carry a thread 
round; the knot of which was covered and confined by the impressed 
■wax. 
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read, with visible joy in his countenance. 
Meanwhile, Oleander passed a sword through 
his side; he afterwards stabbed him in the throat ; 
and the rest pierced him as he lay lifeless. 

The guards stationed at the entrance of the 
plantation, having witnessed the murder, with- 
out knowing its cause, repaired to the camp ; 
and convulsed it with the clamoured tidings. 
The soldiers, flying to arms, invested the place 
where their general’s corse jay : threatening, ' That 
‘ unless Polydamas and his accomplices in the 
‘ crime, were delivered up, they would force the 
‘ wall enclosing the grove, and sacrifice all 
‘ within to the manes of their leader.’ Oleander 
admitted their officers, and read to them a letter 
from Alexander to the troops, stating Parmenio’s 
treason, and concluding with a request that they 
would avenge him. As the king’s orders became 
known, the sedition was allayed, though indig- 
nation was unappeased. After tire mass of sol- 
diers had dispersed, the few remaining pctitioir- 
ed, that they might at least be allowed to bury 
the corse. This was long refused by Cleairder, 
apprehensive that compliance might displease 
the king. As they persisted with increasing 
vehemence, he, at length, in order to deprive 
tumult of a rallying cry, yielded them the trunk 
of the corse to bury. The head, which he had 
severed, he sent to the king. 
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8. Sucli was Parinenio’s exit, a man illustri- 
ous by talents and services, in civil not less than 
military affairs. He had gained many successes 
without the king: in his absence, Alexander 
had achieved nothing of magnitude. Pie had 
satisfied a prosperous prince, who required every 
thing to correspond with his own elevated for- 
tune. At seventy years of age, he would often 
take the duty of a young general, and sometimes 
that of a private soldier. He was wise in the 
cabinet, valiant in the field, beloved by the offi- 
cers, still more the favourite of the ranks. These 
great qualities, with conscious popularity, in- 
spired him with the ambition of reigning : or, he 
was sacrificed to suspicion. This is a problem ; 
for while the recency of the affair admitted elu- 
cidation, it was not ascertained, whether Philo- 
tas, subdued by complicated tortures, disclosed 
actual transactions, which no informant could 
have laid open — or, whether, to end his suffer- 
ings, he devised a fiction. 

Those whom Alexander had observed to re- 
pine at Parmenio’s fall, he determined to separate 
from the rest of the army : the command of this 
distinct corps he gave to Leonidas, who had 
shared in the intimate confidence of Parmenio. 
These were, for the most part, the identical men, 
whom he had otherwise devoted to disgrace. 
For, once to sound the soldiers’ dispositions, he 
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proclaimed, That such as wished to write to their 
friends in Macedon, might securely send their 
letters by his messengers : — Every one, addres- 
sing his relatives, gave his sentiments frankly : 
Some were sick of the war : To the more nume- 
rous, it was generally agreeable : — ^Thus he ob- 
tained the letters of the gratefully atfected, and 
the discontented. He ordered this corps to en- 
camp separately, as a mark of infamy ; propos- 
ing to retain their valour in his service, while 
he locked out their licentious fluency from ears 
too ready to drink it. The rashness, or policy 
of irritating the bravest among the younger 
troops by these contumelies, — was espoused by 
the fortune which had attended other measures 
of equivocal discretion. For none fought with 
more alacrity than these ; fired by courage, by 
impatience to expunge their disgrace, and by 
consciousness, that in a small body superior acts 
of gallantry could not shine unnoticed. 
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CHAP. III. 


Alexander enters the country of the Evergetce. 
Detaches a force against Satiharsanes. Reduces 
the Arachosians. Founds a city at the base of 
the Parapamisus. 


Olyrnp. cxii. S. 
A. C. 329. 
JEiat, Alex, 28. 
lieg, 8. 
Imper. 2. 


9. These things thus settled, 
Alexander appointed a satrap over 
the Arians. 

He then g'ave orders for pro- 
ceeding toward the Ariaspes; at 
that era called Evergetse^ because, when Cyrus’ 
army was sinking under cold and famine, they 
had clothed and victualled it. On the fifth 
day after entering their country, he is informed. 
That Satibarzanes, who had revolted to Bessus, 
had, with a body of horse, made another irrup- 
tion into Aria. Alexander, therefore, detached 
thither Caranus and Erigyius, Artabaziis and 
Andronicus, with six thousand Grecian infantry 
and six hundred cavalry. 

1 The king remained sixty days among the 
EvergctiE, during which he organized their 
state; and, by a munificent pecuniary largess, 


* Gr. benefactors. With this, was synonymous their Persian name 
Orosangec, 
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rewarded their fidelity to Cyrus. Amenides, 
who had been a scribe * of Darius, he consti- 
tuted their governor. 

He then reduced the Arachosians, whose ter- 
ritory extended to the main sea f. Here he re- 
ceived the army which Parmenio had command- 
ed, consisting of six thousand Macedonians, 
with two hundred nobles, and five thousand 
Greeks, and two hundred horse : it was, indis- 
putably, the chief strength of the king’s forces. 
He nominated Menon provuicial administrator 
over the Arachosians, with a garrison of four 
thousand infantry and six hundred cavalry. 

10. He advanced into a region imperfectly 
known to the bordering nations, as it cultivates 
no interchange by commerce. Designated Para- 
pamisadse, the wild inhabitants are the most un- 
civilized among the Barbarians ; the hard aspect 
of the local scenery has petrified their minds. 


* Possibly^ f/ie secretary of Darius. Among the Persians, how- 
ever, the office of a penman merely was one of primary dignity : by 
the Greeks, too, it was classed with the first in distinction, contrary 
to the practice of the Romans. 

f Ponticum mare. Curt. The translator would willingly under- 
stand this of the Indian ocean ; the Arachosians might have sub- • 
jected Gedrosia, the only tract intervening. If Pontkmn iwtfrcmust 
be applied to the Euxine, the geographical error in the text defies 
explanation — unless the Macedonians liad vitiated the sources of 
intelligence, by transferring to the Caspian the name of the Pontic, 
for |;he reasons mentioned p. 157, infra, n. 
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Seated, for the most part, on the north side of 
the frozen ridge, they touch Bactriana on the 
west; that portion of their territory which is 
enlivened by the sun, stretches toward the Indian 
sea. Their cottages are built, the lower part of 
brick, and the upper of tile ; for no timber grows 
in the sterile fields, nor on the naked mountains : 
their form, broadest at bottom, gradually con- 
tracts as the structure rises, till it terminates in 
the fashion of a ship’s keel, with an aperture in 
the centre to admit the light. Such \dnes and 
trees as can endure the rigour of such a climate, 
the inhabitants press down, and cover with 
earth during the winter : and when the snow is 
dissolved, they dig them out and restore them 
to the air and sun. So deep are the snows which 
shroud the ground, so bound iiji by ice and al- 
most perpetual frost, that the vestige of a bird 
or beast is not perceptible. The light is rather 
an obscuration of the sky resembling darkness, 
in which the nearest objects are with difficulty 
seen. 

11. In this uncultured wild, the destitute 
army had every variety of ill to endure ; scar- 
city, cold, weariness, despair. The blast of the 
snow extinguished life in many ; and caused the 
feet of others to mortify : its white glare perni- 
ciously affected the eyes of the majority. Some, 
having stretched on a bed of ice their exhausted 
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frames, through want of motion, were so stiff- 
ened by the activit)’’ of the frost, that when they 
assayed to rise, they Avere unable. The torpid 
Avere lifted up by their comrades : there Avas no 
better remedy than compelling them to Avalk ; 
the vital heat thus excited, the use of their limbs 
in part returned. Such as could reach a cottage, 
were restored quickly : but through the density 
of the atmosphere, huts could be traced out onljr 
by the smoke. The inhabitants had never seen 
a foreigner in their territory ; tind as their armed 
visitants suddenly presented themselves, their 
hearts died with fear : Petitioning to have their 
lives spared, they produced Avhat their hovels 
afforded. 

The king on foot moved through the troops, 
raising up the recumbent, and supporting lan- 
guid stragglers. Proceeding, and rapidly turn- 
ing, he was present in the A^an, the centre, and 
the rear. At length the army steps on ground 
improved by tillage, and a large supply of pro- 
visions refreshes it : those who had been unable 
to keep up, came in while the army was here 
encamped. 

12. Hence Alexander moved toward mount 
Parapamisus*. 


^ The Macedonians who fou"ht nndex* Alexnnclei-j w'ere accus- 
tomed to cull the Purapamisus the Caucasus, desirous to niugnify 
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Asia is divided by a continuous ridge of 
mountains, formed by several cliains. This 
ridge, from Cappadocia, as a centre, trends, in 
one direction, toward the Cilician sea ; in ano- 
ther, toward the Caspian seaj tlie river Araxes, 
and the deserts of Scythia. Between mount 
Caucasus, of grandest elevation, and the Para- 
pamisus, distant thirty thousand stadia, mount 
Taurus, second in magnitude, is a connecting' 

the exploits of their leader, and to have it believed that in his suc- 
cessive chain of victories, he had passed the true Caucasus. Ar- 
niAN, lib, V. It was, in reality, more glorious for Alexander to sub- 
due Asia as far as the Indian mountains, than in the direction of tte 
farther coast of the Euxine, and the ridges of the Caucasus : but the 
ancient renown of the Caucasus; the popular belief that Jason, with 
his Argonauts, had, in his most remote expedition, penetrated to 
places in its vicinity ; the tradition that Prometheus was chained to 
that mountain, at the extreme bounds of the earth,' — these were 
inducements to the flatterers of Alexander, to suppose, that they 
should ingratiate themselves with him, if they removed the Caucasus 
into India. Strabo, lib. 11. In the same manner, observes Le 
Tellier, they have transformed the Jaxartes iuto the Tanais. This 
vanity of the adopted Greeks might have been borne, had not the 
transfer of the names generated countless errors. For succeeding 
writers, believing the accounts to relate to the true Caucasus, and 
the true Tanais, transferred the natural peculiarities, or historic 
anecdotes, of one mountain, or river, to the other. T/ie iransliUor 
therefore hopes, that the reader mil not deem it an improper freedom 
taken with his author — -To adjust to truth the geog^i'aphical particu«^ 
lars above, bp a puimphrastic emendation, ichere the substitution of 
one name for another is not enough to disentangle the text ; and to 
substitute the names Parapamisus and Jaxartes Caucasus and 
Tanais, ‘inhere nothing more ?V required^ 
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link, — elongated, by a curvature north-eastward, 
into the Antitaurus, and tlie mountains of Ar- 
menia; and, striking eastward from Cilicia, in 
a line continued by the Niphates and successive 
ridges. In this entire chain, the sources are 
traced of almost all the rivers of Asia, which 
discharge themselves, respectively, into the Ery- 
thrsean, the Mediterranean, the Euxine, and the 
Caspian. 

The army consumed seventeen days in pass- 
ing over mount Parapamisits. Among its emi- 
nences, is a rock ten stadia in circumference, 
and four in height ; to which, according to an 
ancient tradition, Prometheus* was chained. 
At the base of the ridge, Alexander selected a 
site for founding a city, which he peopled with 
seven thousand Macedonian menials, besides 
soldiers with whose services he could dispense. 
This also the inhabitants named Alexandria. 


The mythologists, for the most part, fix Prometheus to the Scy- 
thian Caucasus. Goropius Becanus; in Inch Scythkh, agrees with 
Curtius, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Bessus flies from Bactriana, which Alexander en- 
ters. Single combat between Erigyius and Sa- 
tibarzanes. 

13. Bessus, terrified by Alexander’s expedi- 
tion, after a sacrifice to the national gods, as 
tlie custom is in those regions, at a banquet, 
deliberated, with bis friends and chief-officers, 
respecting the war. Oppressed with wine, they 
extolled their own force, and ridiculed the rash- 
ness and small number of the enemy. Bessus, 
elated with dominion procured by treason, near- 
ly insane, rolled out words eminently courage- 
ous ; “ From Darius’ stupidity, Alexander’s fame 
“ has risen. He met our invaders in the defiles 
“ of Cilicia, when, by retiring, he might have 
“ drawn them upon places naturally inacces- 
“ sible; so many rivers in the way, so many 
“ mountains with recesses for ambuscade, sur- 
“ prised among which, the enemy, deprived of 
“ the power to resist, would have had no oppor- 
“ tunity to escape. I have determined to with- 
“ draw into Sogdiana, interposing the river 
“ Oxus, as a barrier to Alexander, while strong 
“ reinforcements assemble round my standard 
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" from the bordering nations. Coining to my 
“ aid are the Chorasmii and the DaliEB, the Sacae 
“ and the Indians, and the Scythians from be- 
“ yond the Jaxartes, who have not among them 
“ a man so short that his shoulders are not even 
“ with a Macedonian’s head.” The drunken 
crew unanimously shouted, that this plan was 
wise. Bessus caused the rvine to circulate, and 
routed Alexander at the table. 

14. At the feast was Cobares, a Median, famed 
rather as a professor of the magic art, (if it be 
an art, and not an illusion on the superstitious,) 
than as an adepU He was, in other respects, 
reasonable and honest. He began to preface : 

‘ He was convinced that it were better for a 
‘ servant to obey implicitly, than td offer coun- 
‘ sel ; since he who obeys fares as the rest, but 
‘ the mover of any measure takes a personal 
‘ risk.’ Bessus then delivered the cup out of his 
hand to Cobares, who, as soon as he had received 
it, said : “ It is an unhappy feature in the con- 
“ dition of man, that every one is far less saga- 
“ cious in his own affairs than in another’s. A 
“ tumult of projects and inclinations agitates a* 
“ mind deliberating with itself ; appveliension 
“ oppresses it, or avidity misleads it, or self- 
“ complacency weds it to a fatal decision. Pride 
“ I will not name; it can have no influence 
“ over you. You have experienced, that every 
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" one deems his own proposition, either alone 
“ fit to be entertained, or the best. In the im- 
“ perial diadem, you have to sustain a great 
weight, which must be carried witli modera- 
“ tion ; or, what I solemnly deprecate, it will 
“ crush you. Prudence, not impetuousness, is 
“ requisite at this crisis.” He then adduced 
what were trite remarks among the Bactrians, 
T/ie timorous dog barks more Jiercely than he bites, 
— and, The deepest rivers gUde on with least noise : 

r<i 

These recorded adages attest, that among Bar- 
barians, of whatever description, traces of wis- 
dom may be found. When Cobares had thus 
awakened the expectation of the auditors, he 
delivered advice more salutary to Bessus, than 
agreeable : “ The gates of your palace are in- 
“ vested by a prince consummately active. He 
“ sooner will move his army, than you this table. 
“ Is this a time to summon troops from the 
Jaxartes, or to oppose the invader with rivers! 

“ Can you fly whithei', he cannot follow ? Com- 
“ mon to both, the way is safer to the victor. 

“ Is consternation nimble? — exulting pursuit is 
^ swifter. Why do you not court the stronger, 

“ and give yourself to his mercy ? Follow what 
“ will, by submission you must obtain a better 
“ lot than by hostility. You wear another’s 
“ crown, therefore to part with it is less a hard- 
“ ship. You may perhaps begin to reign law- 
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“ fully, when he shall have made you a king, 
“ who can both confer a sceptre, and take it 
“ away. You have here faithful counsel, which 
“ to press farther were superfluous. The steed 
“ of spirit is touched by the shadow of the 
“ switch : the jade cannot be stimulated even 
“ by the spur.” 

Bessus, whose cholerick temper drinking had 
inflamed, was so infuriated, that he drew his 
sword, and could hardly ^be hindered by his 
friends from killing Cobares. The usurper, as 
his reason were impaired, sprung out of the 
company. Cobares, having escaped in the con- 
fusion, went off to Alexander. 

15. Bessus’ army consisted of eight thousand 
Bactrians, who, while they imagined that their 
inclement country would induce the Macedo- 
nians to march in preference toward India, re- 
mained faithful to him : when Alexander was 
known to be coining, they deserted Bessus, every 
one returning to his hamlet. The purpled trai- 
tor, with a small dependent retinue, which ad- 
hered firmly to him, passed tbe river Oxus in 
boats, which he burnt, lest they should avail the’ 
enemy. Among the Sogdians, be began to em- 
body a fresh army. 

Alexander, as above relatod, had passed the 
Parapamisus : but the scarcit y, of corn in his 
camp almost amounted to fami ne. With ajuice 
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expressed from the sesama*, the Macedonians 
anointed their limbs ; but of tliis juice every 
amphoraf cost two hundred and forty denarii; 
the price of the same measure of lioney, was 
three hundred and ninety denarii ; of wine, three 
hundred. No wheat, or but a scanty quantity, 
could be procured. The siri, as the Barbarians 
call their subterranean granaries, are covered in 


* The modern botanic name is Sesamum, oify grain. There are 
two species, the orient ale aiTd hidicmn ; both annuals. The oriew- 
tale grows naturally on the coast of Malabar and the island of Ceylon : 
•^Its herbaceous four-cornered stalk, two feet high, has a few short 
side branches ; the leaves— prolonged-ovals — are a little hairy, and 
stand opposite. The flowers — small, shaped somewhat like those of 
the fox-glove, — terminate the stalks in loose spikes, of a dirty white 
colour. The germen turns to an oval acute-pointed capsule with 
four cells, filed with oval compressed seeds, which ripen in autumn. 
The indicum grows naturally in India. It differs from the former, 
only in having a longer stalk, with trilkl leaves at the bottom. The 
first sort is cultivated in the East, and in Africa, and used as a pulse. 
The seeds have been successfully introduced into Carolina by the 
African negroes. The Carolinians draw an oil from the seed, which 
will keep many years without acquiring rancidity ; on the contrary, 
the natural warm taste only dissipates, and in two years, grown mild, 
it is applicable to the purposes of salad-oil. The seeds are used, 
there, as well for food : by the negroes, who first parch them, and 
{ben stew them with other ingredients \ and, sometimes, by the free 
inhabitants, as millet in puddings. 

By employing the oil as an unguent, the Macedonians probably 
sought to remove some of the consequences of exposure to extreme 
cold. 

f The Roumn aniphora- contained forty-eight sextarles, or nearly 
seven gallons one pint English wine-measure : the Attic amphora 
contained one third more, 
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so subtilly, that those only who had dug, could 
find them. In these, were buried stores of corn. 
Under the want of which, the soldiers supported 
themselves on river-fish and herbs. As these 
kinds of food presently failed, they were directed 
to kill their draft-cattle, on which they subsisted 
till they entered Bactriana. 

1 6. The face of Bactriana is contrastingly 
diversified. In many places, luxuriant trees and 
vines yield fruit of fine growth and flavour : nu- 
merous springs irrigate a’rich soil. The more 
generous land is sowed with corn ; other fields 
afford pasturage. Further, great part of the 
country is deformed by niggard tracts of barren 
sand, in which a mournful absence of vegetation 
refuses nourishment to man. When the winds 
blow from the Caspian, the floating dust is swept 
into masses, which at a distance assume the ap- 
pearance of hills. These moveable shoals obli- 
terate all traces of previous roads. Travellers, 
therefore, through these levels direct their course 
at night, like mariners, by observation of the 
stars. The shadowy night is to the full as lu- 
minary as the misty day. In the day-time, this 
region is impassable, because the tracks, which 
ought to be followed, are not discoverable, and 
a dense vapour veils the sun. If one of those 
winds from the sea overtakes a traveller, it over- 
yvhelms him with the flying sand. 
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The cultivated portion of the country is 
crowded with inhabitants, and well stocked with 
horses. Bactra, the capital, is situate under 
niount Parapamisus; the river Bactrus, which 
washes its walls, gives name to the city and 
province. 

The king, while encamped here, received in- 
telligence from Greece of the revolt of some of 
the Peloponesian cities in concert with the Laco- 
nians; for they had not been reduced when 
Antipater’s messengers came away, now arriving 
with an account only of the first movements of 
the insurrection. Another — an existing — cause 
of alarm is announced : the Scythians seated be- 
yond the Jaxartes are advancing to the aid of 
Bessus, 

17. At the same time, is brought a narrative 
of the proceedings of Caranus and Erigyius in 
the country of the Arians. Tlie forces having 
come to action, the renegade Satibarzanes, who 
commanded the Barbarians, perceiving that the 
lethargic battle stood equally poised, rode up to 
the first lines, and stopped the discharge of mis- 
siles : taking off his helmet, he spoke aloud a 
challenge, — If any man was disposed to single 
combat, he was ready to fight bare-headed. Tlie 
Macedonian general, Erigyius, of a great age 
indeed, but not inferior to any of the young sol- 
diers in strength and courage, could not patiently 
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hear the insolence of the Barbarian. Showing 
his grey hairs as he lifted up his helmet — “ The 
“ day is come,” he cried, “ in which I will, 
“ either by victory or honoui’able death, display 
“ what sort of friends and soldiers suiTOund 
“ Alexander,” He galloped to charge his anta- 
gonist. It might have been supposed, that both 
armies had received orders to arrest their darts : 
both, in the same time, trod backward to form 
an area; watching, in the result, the fortune 
not of the combatants only, but of themselv'es, 
involved in their leader’s danger. The Barba- 
rian launched his spear : Erigyius eluded it by a 
slight inclination of the head, spurred his horse, 
and struck his javelin through his adversary’s 
throat, so that the point stood out behind his 
neck, Fallen from his seat, the Barbarian yet 
grappled. Erigyius disengaged the javelin, and 
aimed it into his mouth. Satibarzanes, to avoid 
a lingering death, grasped the weapon, and as- 
sisted the conqueror's thrust. 

The Arians, having lost their general, whom 
they had followed rather from necessity than 
attachment ; and not unmindful of their obli- 
gations to Alexander, delivered up their anns-to 
Erigyiifs. 

The king, while gratified by this success, 
felt not entirely at ease respecting the Spartans ; 
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]but he bore their defection with fortitude, ob- 
serving*, ‘ That they had not dared to mani- 
‘ fest their designs, till they knew that he was 
'' on the frontiers of India.’ 

He decamped, in order to pursue Bessus ; 
and was met by Erigyius displaying the spoils 
of Satibarzanes as an opime trophy. 


CHAP. V, 

m 

Alexander advances into Sogdmia. Spitamenes 
delivers up Bessus. 

18 . Alexander having committed the 
province of Bactriana to Artabazus, left there 
his baggage under a guard. He in person, with 
a flying camp, marching by night, entei'ed the 
deserts of Sogdiana f . Amid a dearth of water, 

^ The ascription of this demeanour to fortitude, rather than the 
apophthegm itseif, is inconsistent with Alexander’s apparent con- 
sciousness, ante, p. SO, of Antipater^s victory. As Alexander had 
infomiation from Greece through another channel than the commu- 
nications of his viceroy, he must be supposed now, at least, to have 
bee^i apprised of the result of the domestic war. From some cuiwa- 
‘ ture of policy, lie might affect to know no more than the tardy mes- 
sengers brought. 

f He has not yet passed the river Oxus, which Strabo and Pto- 
lemy make the boundary between Bactriana and Sogdiana. Diony- 
sius Periegetes, however, extends a portion of Sogdiana across the 
Oxus. 
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despair of obtaining any, kindled thirst before 
nature excited it. Throughout four hundred 
stadia not a drop of moisture springs. As soon 
as the lire of a summer-sun pervades the sands, 
every thing is dried up, as in a kiln always 
burning. Steaming from the fervid expanse, 
which appears like a surface of sea, a cloudy 
vapour darkens the day. Travelling between 
sun-set and sun-rise is supportable, on account 
of the dews, and the freshness of the mornings. 
But the heat, which commences at dawn, ex- 
hausts the animal juices, blisters the skin, and 
causes internal inllainmation. The soldiers sunk 
under depression of spirits, succeeded by bodily 
debility : it was annoying both to halt and to 
march. Some few, advised by such as knew 
the country, had provided themselves with wa- 
ter ; a temporary relief: — the progressive heat 
soon rekindled the importunity of parched na- 
ture. The stock of wine and oil is distributed 
to the troops. To drink was so voluptuous, 
that the soldiers forgot that thirst might recur. 
They gulped the liquor so greedily, that they 
became unable to carry their arms, or to march ; 
and those seemed happier, who had pined with-' 
out water, tlian these who had swallowed in- 
temperate draughts of wine and oil, which the 
offended organ of nourishment refused to enter- 
tain. 
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15. The king, pensive under these disasters, 
is, by his encircling friends, entreated to re- 
member, that his greatness of mind could alone 
save the fainting army. At this moment, two 
of a party who had been sent forward to mark 
out an encampment, returning with some skins 
of water to relieve their sons also in the army, 
in passing along, came into his presence. One 
of them untied a bottle, filled a cup, and pre- 
sented it to the king. Alexander, taking it, 
inquired for whoip the water was intended. 
The man acknowledged, that he was carrying 
it to his sons. The king, returning the vessel 
full, said; “ I cannot endure to drink alone, 
“ and I cannot distribute to every one out of 
“ so small a quantity. Hasten, and give it to 
“ your children, for whom 3 0U had designed 
“ it.” 

At length he reached the river Oxiis about 
the setting-in of evening. As a great portion 
of the army had been unable to keep up, he 
caused fires to be displayed on a mountain- 
peak, that the distressed in the rear might per- 
ceive that they were not far from the camp. 
Those of the adv'anced division, after they liad 
speedily refreshed themselves with aliment, he 
ordered to fill up the bottles, bowls, and every 
vessel in which water could be carried, and re- 
turn to relieve their fellow-soldiers. Those who 
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drank the more immoderately, died ; and a 
greater number perished thus than he had lost 
in any battle. On liis part, without throwing 
off his armour, or taking meat or drink, he 
placed himself where the army Avas coming : 
nor did he retire to Ijathe till the last companies 
had passed. He consumed the sleepless night 
in anxiety. 

The morning light failed to dispel his un-< 
easiness, because it disclosed, along the ri Acer’s; 
bank, a bare tract, so A’oid of4:imber, that it dis- 
abled him, destitute of boats, from building a» 
bridge. He had a single resource. Skins filled 
with straw, he distributed to a great proportiora 
of the soldiers ; on these, they floated acroris 
the river. Those who had first passed, took a 
coAmring station Avhile-the rest ferried OA^er. Tn 
thus transporting the army to the opposite bank, 
six days AA'ere exhausted. 

20. Alexander AA'^as decided to persevere in 
the pursuit of Bessus, by Information of the oc- 
currences in Sogdiana. Among the friends of 
Bessus, Spitamenes had been courted by the 
highest honours. But perfidy cannot be hu- 
manized by beneficence : his, however, is the 
less hateful, because in relation to B<;ssus, the 
murderer of his sovereign, nothing appears e.xe- 
crable. To colour his treacliery, this man pro- 
fessed to avenge Darius : but it W’as th e fortune, 
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not tlie crime of Bessus, that provoked the con- 
spirators. 

When Spitamenes knew that Alexander had 
crossed the Oxus, he imparted his design to 
Dataphernes and Catenes, in whom Bessus re- 
posed eminent confidence : they met his propo- 
sal eagerly ; and, having suborned eight robust 
young men, the party concerted this wily pro- 
cedure. Spitamenes, with parading secrecy, 
informs Bessus, ‘ That having discovered Da- 
‘ tapherne§ and Catenes to be plotting together 
‘ to deliver him up alive to Alexander, he, of 
‘ his own act, had aiaested and bound them.’ 
Bessus, under obligations for such meritorious 
fidelity, thanked Spitamenes ; and, impatient to 
consummate their punishment, gave him an or- 
der to lead them in. Their hands having been 
tied by their own connivance, they were drag- 
ged along by their accomplices. Bessus, fixing 
on Dataphernes and Catenes a sanguinary look, 
rose to dispatch them with his own hand. But 
the party, dropping the disguise, surround him, 
bind him, snatch from his head the diadem, and 
tear his mantle, part of the spoils usurped from 
'his murdered master. He now confessed, ‘ That 
‘ the gods are present to punish treason he 
added, ‘ That they were not unjust to Darius, 

‘ whom they tlius avenged; though they wer^ 

‘ propitious to Alexander, whose conquests 
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‘ were always promoted by his enemies.’ It is 
doubtful whether the mass of the Barbarians 
would not have rescued Bessus, had not the 
conspirators awed the wavering, by the pre- 
tence that they acted under Alexander’s orders. 
Placed on horseback, they carry him off in 
order to deliver him up to Alexander. 

Meanwhile, the king separated nine hun- 
dred soldiers, whose dismission was fully due. 
To the trooper he gave two talents; to the 
foot-soldier, three thousand denarii : Having 
exhorted the discharged to become the fathers 
of families, he sent them home. The rest, pro- 
mising their hearty services to finish the a- 
chievements of the war, obtain his thanks. 

21. He is now near an inconsiderable city, 
inhabited by the Branchidje. Their ancestors 
had betrayed to Xerxes, retiring from Greece, 
the treasures under their charge, as priests of 
the Didymean Apollo ; and by him had been 
transplanted from Miletus to this settlement. 
Tlie Branchidte had not forsalcen the customs, 
though they had degenerated from the language, 
of their original country, gradually mingling 
with it a foreign dialect Witli extreme joy, 
they meet the king, and, with themselves, sur- 
render their city. 

Alexander convened all the Milesians in his 
army. Tlie Milesians inherited the ancient 
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feud against the race of the Branchidee. Ne- 
vertheless, empowered by their liberator to de- 
cide, whether the crime of the ancestors, or the 
Grecian blood of the descendants, should now 
be remembered, they could not agree in opi- 
nion. He then declared, that he would advise 
with himself. When the parties met the next 
day, he commanded them to proceed with him 
to the town. Ide entered one gate with a light 
division, ordering the phalanx to surround the 
place, and, at a signal, to pillage that receptacle 
of traitors, and slay the race to an individual. 
In all directions, unarmed people are butchered ; 
nor can similarity of language, nor the veils 
held up by kneeling suppliants, nor the prayer 
“ Have mercy !'’ stop one inhuman sword. The 
walls are dug up from the foundations, that not 
a trace of the city might remain. Nor yet al- 
layed, — vindictive fury, after felling the conse- 
crated groves, unbeds their roots, that nothing 
may be left but a barren solitude. Had such 
cruel extermination been exercised on the per- 
petrators of the treason, it might have been 
deemed just vengeance: but here the guilt of 
the forefathers was expiated by a remote gene- 
ration, who had never seen Miletus, so far from 
having betrayed it to Xerxes. 

22. Hence Alexander moved toward the 
Jaxartes. Eessus is now presented, despoiled 
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of liis robes, and bound. Spitainenes led bira 
by a chain affixed to Iris neck j a sight not less 
welcome to the Persians than to the Macedo- 
nians, “ You, sire! and Darius,” said Spita- 
inenes, “ both my sovereigns, I have avenged. 

“ I deliver up to you the assassin of bis king’, 
seized in the manner of which he furnished 
“ the example. O that Darius could open his 
eyes to this spectacle! could rise from the 
“ shades, as far from deserving that catas- 
“ trophe, as he greatly merits this consola- 
“ tion.” Alexander, having highly applauded 
Spitainenes, turning to Bessus, cried ; “ What 
“ brutish frenzy instigated thee, first to bind, 
and then to murder, a prince ivho merited the 
“ best services from thee? But thou hast paid 
“ thyself for the enormity, by the title of king.” 
Bessus, not daring to deny his crime, said, 

‘ That he had assumed the regal dignity, to 
‘ preserve his own country for Alexander : if 
^ he had neglected, some one else would have 
^ seized the kingdom.’ 

Alexander called out for Oxathres, Darius’ 
brother, who was among the body-guards. To, 
him he consigned Bessus, to be bereft of his 
nose and ears, and, pinioned on a cross, to serve 
as a taro-et to the Barbarian archers, who wc;re 
also to guard his carcase from the depredations 
pf the birds. All the rest Oxathres undertook 
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to superintend. The birds, he affirmed, could 
be kept off only by Catenes, desirous to display 
bis matchless dexterity. Catenes drew at an 
object with such precision, that the arrow uni- 
formly surprised the flying bird : And notwith- 
standing his superior management of the bow 
must have appeared the less admirable, because 
the weapon is common ; yet bis performance 
astonished the spectators, and won him great 
respect. 

Alexander made presents to all those con- 
cerned in bringing Bessus : but postponed bis 
execution till they should come to the place 
where he had killed Darius. 


CHAP. VI. 

The king is wounded hg the Mountaineers. Occu- 
pies Maracanda. Embassy from the Ahian 
Scythians. Revolt of Sogdiana and Bactriana, 
fomented by Spitamenes. 

23. Meanwhile, as Macedonian parties 
were foraging, careless of military order, — un- 
reduced hordes came down from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and enclosed them. The Barba- 
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riaas, having taken prisoners a greater number 
than tliey killed, driving their captives before 
them, returned to the ridg-e. Twenty thousand, 
lurking here, lived by plunder: their arms were 
slings and bows. Alexander besieged them. 
Pighting among the boldest, he is struck with 
an arrow, which leaves its barb in the middle of 
his leg. The afflicted. Macedonians bear him 
back to the camp. Nor were the Barbarians 
ignorant that the king had been carried from 
the field, over which they 'had a commanding 
view from the height. They sent, therefore, on 
the following day, deputies to Alexander. He 
gave them an immediate audience ; and, having 
taken off the bandage to dissemble the severity 
of the wound, appeared with his leg bare. 
When commanded to sit down, they said, 

‘ That the Macedonians could not be more af- 
‘ dieted than they were when they knew that 
\ he was wounded ; and, if they could discover 
‘ who had shot the arrow, they would deliver 
‘ him up, for only the sacrilegious fight against 
‘ the gods. That all their nation, overcome by 
‘ his virtue, submitted to him.’ The king ac-' 
cepted the restored captives, and took the tribe 
under his protection. 

24. Decamping, he was conveyed on a mi- 
litary litter, which the troopers and foot sol- 
diers contended for the honour of bearing. The 
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cavalry claimed it, because the king usually 
fought at their head ; the infantry alleged, that, 
as it was their office to carry their wounded 
fellow-soldiers, it was unjust to deprive them of 
it in the case of the king, Alexander, sensible 
that it was difficult to decide on their preten- 
sions, and that a preference would be regarded 
by the rejected party as an injury, directed that 
they should carry him alternately. 

On the fourth day, he reached the city Ma- 
racanda : the wall is seventy stadia in circum- 
ference ; the citadel is not strengthened by an 
outwork. Having left a garrison in the place, 
he pillaged and burnt the neighbouring villages. 

Deputies arriving from the Abii*, a Scy- 


^ The [Abioi] of Homer, lUad^ lib. xiii. 6. lost in the best 
English translations. 

On milk sustained, and blest with length of daj/s, 

The Hippemolgi, justest of mankind. Cowpee. 

Both Homer’s translators have treated as an epithet, that word 
which Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus, as Warbur ton’s note on 
Pope’s Version acknowledges, construed into the proper name 
of a people. Other interpreters of the Iliad reduce 
[tpPEMOLGOi] to an epithet. Amor seems the more entitled to 
rank as a proper name, because those who degrade it into an adjec- 
tive, unable to agree that it should be translated long-U’ved^ while 
they contend for a favourite sense, admit that it is capable of con- 
tradictory meanings, — unmarried; infirm, robust; indigent, opu* 
lent; unoppressing, unsuffering* On the contrary, when ippemol- 
Goi is construed as an epithet, its import, the mare-ynilkmg race, i# 
unequivocal, and peculiarly characteristic of Scythian manners. 
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thian community which had been independent 
since Cyrus’ death, declare their readiness to 
obey Alexander. They, it is attested, were the 
most just people among the Barbarians; ab- 
staining from war, unless they were injured; 
under their attempered and impartial use of 
liberty, the chiefs, and the humbler ranks, were 
equals in immunity from wrong. Having pro- 
mised these his paternal favour, he sent Berdes, 
of the band of friends, to prohibit the Scythi- 
ans, dwelling in Europe*, Trom passing the Ta* 
nais*, [or Jaxartes,] without his orders. He 
instructed him to survey the situation of their 
encamping-places, and to visit the Scythians, 
on the coast of the Cimmerian Bosphorus*. 

25. Alexander had selected, on the bank 
of the Jaxartes, an area, on which he intended 
to found a city, as a fortified barrier between 
the tribes recently subdued, and those which 
he proposed to invade. But this design is sus- 
pended by the revolt of the Sogdians, which 
was followed by that of tlie Bactrians. There 
were seven thousand cavalry, by whose autho- 
rity the others were influenced. Alexander dis- 
patched messengers to Spitamenes and Catenas, 
who had delivered up Bessus, not doubting that 

* Europe and the Cimmerian Bosphorus have the relation to the 
true Tanais implied in the paragraph : their introduction in connect 
tion with the Jaxartes ig accounted for, ante, p. 157, n,* 

K a 
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by their services the agitators of the insurrec- 
tion might be repressed and secured. But they, 
the secret movers of it, circulated a report, 
‘ That the Bactrian cavalry were sent for to be 
‘ slaughtered ; that this was their commission, 
' but they were incapable of consummating 
‘ such an unpardonable crime against their 
‘ countrymen; for they abhorred Alexander’s 
‘ cruelty not less than Bessus’ parricide.’ The 
Bactrians, previously inclined, now goaded by 
the fear of destruction, were without difficulty 
persuaded to arm. 

Informed of the defection of these rene- 
gades, the king directed Craterus to invest Cy- 
ropolis. He, in person, by the operations of a 
military circle*, took another city in the same 
province: At a signal, the storming parties 
killed every full-grown male, reserving the 
other inhabitants as booty : The town was de- 
molished, as an example. 

The Memaceni, a powerful community, re- 
solved to sustain a siege, as not only the more 
honourable, but the safer course. To move 
their pertinacity ; Alexander sent forward fifty 
horsemen, who were instructed to blazon his 
clemency towards such as submitted, and his 
inexorable rage towards such as he was obliged 


* See the note, rol. L p. 38^, 
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to conquer. The Memaceni replied, that they 
doubted, neither of the king’s honour, noi* of 
his power. They required the troopers to enr 
camp outside the walls, A\^here they entertained 
them hospitably. At midnight they assaulted 
and slew their guests, oppressed with banquet- 
ing and sleep. 

26. Alexander, whose indignation corres- 
ponded to this enormity, surrounded their city 
by a military circle : but it was too successfully 
fortified to be taken at the first assault. He 
therefore committed the siege to Meleager and 
Perdiccas; and proceeded with a division to 
join Craterus, whom Nve left investing Cyror 
polis. 

This city Alexander had determined to spare 
altogether. Of Cyrus, its founder, no less than 
of Semiramis, from contemplation of their mag- 
nanimity and eifulgent actions, he had imbibed 
a veneration rising far above his estimate of any 
other sovereign of the East. The contumacy of 
the citizens, however, enraged him ; therefore, 
when he had taken, he ordered a chosen party 
to pillage, Cyropolis; and the Macedonians 
were, not without cause, severely inclined. * 

He then returned to Meleager and Perdic- 
cas. No garrison made a more vigorous de- 
fence than the Memaceni. The bravest of 
Alexander’s soldiers fall : He is personally in 
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consummate clanger, a massy stone strikes his 
neck; suffused with dimness, his eyes, uncon- 
scious, become sealed ; his reason sinks under 
delii’ium. The army, filled with grief, supposed 
him to be killed. But, invincible against those 
occurrences which repel others, without wait- 
ing till his wmund was cured, he more vigorous- 
ly pressed the siege, angei- promoting his natu- 
ral celerit\^ Having made a considerable breach, 
by mines extended under the wall, he carried the 
city by storm. Then he caused it to be demo- 
lished. 

27. He detached Menedemus, wdth three 
thousand foot and eight hundred horse, to the 
city hlaracanna, whence Spitamencs had driven 
the Macedonian garrison. That renegade took 
refuge within the walls : the inhabitants, with- 
out approving, appeared to concur in the revolt, 
unable to oppose him. 

Meanwhile Alexander returned to the bank 
of the Jaxartes : he there enclosed as much 
ground as his camp had occupied, in circum- 
ference sixty stadia, within a trench, as the 
foundation of a city. This also he denominated 
Alexandria. With such expedition the work 
proceeded, that in seventeen days the fortifica- 
tions were raised, and the habitations roofed in. 
The labour had been apportioned to the sol- 
diers, among whom prevailed an emulation, who 
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should soonest perform his task. Alexander 
peopled the new city with liberated captives, 
whose ransoms he paid to their respective own- 
ers. And, although ages have since elapsed, 
their posterity are not yet excluded from consi- 
deration, supported by Alexander’s memory. 


CHAP. VII. 

Alemnder proposes an expedition against ike 
Scythians. The detachment under Menedemiis 
nearly destroyed by an ambuscade. 

The chieftain of the Scythiairs, whose domi- 
nion lay beyond the Jaxartes, regarding the 
city, newly erected by the Macedonians, as a 
yoke upon their own necks, sent his brother 
Cartusis, with an army of horse, to demolish it, 
and to drive ^ the Macedonian forces to a dis- 
tance from the river. 

28. The Tanais divides the Scythians, who 
■were under the influence of the Bactrians*, 


^ Bactrianos. Orig. — Curtius frequently commits, with regard 
to Baciriana, an error similar to that of a writer who sliould include 
under the name of Bi'usm the larger countries once under its sove- 
reignty. 
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from the European Scythians, flowing as a 
boundary between Asia and Europe. From the 
vicinity of Thrace, one seat of the Scythian na- 
tions diifuses itself in a north-westward direc- 
tion ; not bordering on, as some have viewed 
it, but a part of Sarmatia. Another division of 
Scythia, extending on one side still farther to- 
ward the North, commences from the country 
of the Alauni situate beyond the Ister, and, 
sweeping eastward along by IBactriana, reaches 
to the extremity of Asia. In the remote inte- 
rior, .are impenetrable forests and boundless de- 
serts: on the contrary, the banks of the Ta- 
nais, and those tracts which look toward Bac- 
triana, are not dissimilar, in their features, from 
other inhabited countries. 

Alexander, on the point of an unforeseen 
war with these people, when he perceived their 
horsemen insolently parade in his sight, al- 
though he was not recovered from the wound 
in his neck, and his voice wj^s excessively 
weakened by the effects of pain jmd a low re- 
gimen, summoned his friends to 6ouncil. Not 
the enemy, but the adverse coincidencies of 
thCr crisis, alarmed him. The Bactrians were in 
rebellion ; the Scythians insulted him, when he 
could neither support himself on foot, nor sit 
his horse, nor marshal and exhort his troops. 

Jn thi^ twofold emergency, he complained to 
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the gods, ‘ That he was lying inactive, whose. 
‘ expedition heretofore none could escape : his 
‘ own soldiers were ready to regard his illness 
‘ as dissembled.’ 

Since Darius’ overthrow, Alexander had not 
consulted the magicians, nor the other inter- 
preters of futurity. Returning to a supersti- 
tion, ridiculous to enlightened minds, he com- 
manded Aristander, whom his credulity in- 
vested with precedence, to explore the result of 
affairs by suitable sacrifices. 

25. It was the custom of the diviners to in- 
spect the lobes of the victim apart from the 
king, and to make a report of their prognosti-. 
cations. While these were reading in the in- 
wards of a ram secret events, — Alexander or- 
dered his friends to draw nearer to him, lest, by 
the exertion of speaking, he should break the 
cicatrice, not yet firmly knit. Hephaestion, 
Craterus, and Erigyius, with his body-guards, 
had been introduced into his tent. “ New 
“ hostilities,” he began, “ engage us at a time, 
“ more accommodating to our enemies than to 
“ us; but necessity controuls reason; especial- 
“ ly in war, rarely pei'initting the selection of 
“ opportunities. The Bactrians have revolted, 
‘‘ while we were affixing the yoke to their 
“ necks ; and to assay the reality of our cou- 
“ rage, they foment another war. Leaving the 
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“ Scythians, who have come to fight us, we 
“ shall be despised by the rebels to whom we re- 
“ turn : but if we pass the Jaxartes, and show 
“ ourselves invincible by the defeat and slaugli- 
“ ter of the Scythians, who can doubt that this 
“ part of Europe* also will be opened to our 
“ victories? He miscalculates, who measures 
“ our glory by the space to be traversed. By 
“ passing a single river, we carry our arms into 
“ Europe. What perfection of honour, while 
“ we are subduing Asia, to set up trophies in a 
“ new world as it appears 1 and to connect, sud- 
“ denly by one victorj^, regions which, for so 
“ long a time, nature seems to have kept di- 
“ vided ! But if we venture on a short delay, 
“ tlie Scythians will harrass our rear. Can we 
" alone effect the passage of rivers? Many ex- 
“ pedients, through which we have hitherto 
“ conquered, will be converted to our annoy- 
‘‘‘ ance. Fortune is teaching the vanquished 
“ the art of war. W’^e have recently shown 
“ how a river may be passed on skins ; Avhich, 
“ if the Scythians do not know, the Bactrians 


As though Scythia were an elongation of Eurojie, ratlier than a 
portion of Asia. Tiie geographical sciezice of the moderns may be 
contrasted with advantage to tlie errors of the ancients: but of In- 
dependent Tartary, or Central Asia, our knowledge is at tliis day 
only comparative; and the travels of Marco Polo, performed towards 
the close of tlie thirteenth century, furnish the basis of the represent- 
ations of D^Anville. 
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“ will soon tencli them. Besides, one army 
“ only of Scythians now presents itself; others 
“ are expected ; so that we nurture the war, 
“ by declining it, and such a shock as we may 
“ give, we shall, if w'e pause, have to sustain. 
“ The reason of my intention is evident: but 
“ whether the hfacedonians will permit me to 
“ execute my decision, I am in doubt, because 
“ they know, that, since this wound, I have 
“ been unequal to the exertion of riding on 
“ horseback, or of walking. Friends! if you 
“ are willing to follow me, I am well. I have 
“ strength suflicient to support the fetigue-: 
‘‘ or, if the term of my life be arrived, in what 
“ greater undertaking can I die engaged r” 

30. Alexander had been sjjeaking in a voice 
so low and tremulous, that those nearest with 
difficulty heard : wherefore, all present endea- 
voured to dix'Crt him from so precipitate an en- 
terprise, anrl especially Erigyius. This oftlcef, 
finding argument unavailing against an obdu- 
rate purpose, had recourse to superstition, to the 
influence of which the king was not superior. 
He affirmed, ‘ That the gods opposed the de- 
‘ sign, and that extraordinary danger was por^ 

‘ tended, if the river should be passed.’ Eri- 
gyius said this, on the authority of Aristander, 
who had met him at the entrance of tlie tent, 
and told him that the viscera appeared iuauspi- 
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cious. Alexander silenced him ; and, reddening 
with anger, mingled with shame, because his co- 
vert superstition was divulged, ordered that Aris- ^ 

tander should be called in. Looking at him, “No 
“ longer a sovereign,” said he, “ I have lost all 
“ authority. You received a command from me 
“ to offer sacrifice. Why did you disclose to any 
“ other than myself what it portended? You 
“ have betrayed my secrets to Erigyius, who, I 
“ am certain, has employed his own fear to in- 
“ terpret the appearances. As far as a monarch 
“ can command, I enjoin you to state truly 
“ what you discovered from the victims, that i 

“ you may not deny what you shall have said.” ; 

As a thunder-bolt had fallen near, pale and 
speechless through terror, stood Aristander ; — 
at length, fear itself prompting him, lest he 
should farther provoke the king waiting for 
his reply, he spoke : “ I foretold to be impend- 
“ ing, a war difficult, but not unfortunate. 

“ Not any discovery from my art, but loyal ^ 

“ friendship fills me with concern. I see that 
“ your returning strength is not confirmed; 

“ and I am sensible how much depends on you 
personally, I fear that you cannot support 
“ the fatigues which your present fortune an- ' , . 

“ nexes to the expedition.” Alexander sent v 

him back to make a second sacrifice, bidding 
him confide in his happiness ; ‘ For the gods 
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‘ would vouchsafe other indications, pointing 
‘ to glor)^’ While the resumed council -was 
exercised upon the manner of passing the river, 
Aristander returned, and reported, ‘ the mani- 
‘ festations from the inwards, far different from 
‘ the former, to be unequivocally favourable : 

* then, there \vas some ground for anxiety ; 

* now, all was eminently propitious.’ 

31. News, however, immediately afterwards 
reaches Alexander, of an interruption to his mi- 
litary successes. Menedenjus, as above men- 
tioned, had been detached to besiege Spitamenes, 
the instigator of the Bactrian revolt. Spita- 
menes, on advice of the enemy’s approach, to 
avoid being confined within the walls of a town, 
and expecting to circumvent him, took a station 
in ambuscade on the way which he knew ]\fe- 
nedemus was to come. It lay tlirough a wood 
adapted to the design. Here he placed tl)e 
Dallas : their horses carry each two men com- 
pletely armed, who alternately dismount; they 
break the lines of cavalry ; the swiftness of tlie 
men equals that of the horses. 

Spitamenes ordered these troops to spread^ 
themselves in a circle through the wood, and at 
a signal to attack the enemy in front, on tlie 
flanks, and in rear. Menedemus, enclosed on 
every side by superior numbers, maintained a 
persevering conflict; calling out to his men, 
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' That nothing could have overcome them but 
‘ the treacherous adversities of the ground ; 
‘ their consolation must be, to die heroically 
‘ and amply avenged.’ Mounted on a power- 
ful horse, charging under a loose rein, he had 
repeatedly broken tlie wedges of Barbarians 
with great slaughter. But become the common 
object of the pressing enemy, and almost drain- 
ed of blood by numerous wounds, he recom- 
mended Hypsides, one of his friends, to take 
his horse, and save: himself by flight. He ex- 
pired while resigning the animal, from which 
his corse rolled upon the ground.' Hypsides 
could have effected his escape : but, having lost 
his friend, he chose to fall. His only care was 
to make his death expensive to the Barbarians. 
Spurring his steed, he drove into the midst of 
the enemy, and, in a combat worthy of empha- 
tic memorial, was killed by a shower of darts. 
The surviving Macedonians took post on a 
woody knoll: but, blockaded by Spitamenes, 
fimine forced them to surrender. In this ac- 
tion there perished two thousand foot, and three 
.hundred horse; a loss which Alexander assidu- 
ously concealed ; restraining, by the penalty of 
death, those from divulging it, who returned 
from the defeat 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Ak.vandcr prepares to cross the Jaxartes. Ein- 
hassp from the Scythians. 

But as Alexander could not command 
Ills countenance to dissemble, he retired to a 
tent which he had directed to be pitched on the 
river’s bank. There alone, 'throughout the night 
denying himself sleep, he weighed the projects 
springing in his mind : frequently were the 
skins of his tent lifted up, that, from the ene- 
mies’ fires, he might calculate the extent of their 
multitude. 

As soon as the light dawned, he put on his 
corslet for the first time since the wound in his 
neck, and showed himself to the troops. Such 
was their veneration for their king, that his 
presence dispelled every fearful rumination. 
They salute him with tears of joy ; and demand, 
with animation, to be led on the expedition from 
which they had recoiled. He said, that the ca- 
valry and the phalanx must prepare to transport 
themselves on rafts ; and the light- armed, to 
swim over on skins. It was not necessary to 
utter more, nor could he in his convalescent 
state. 
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With such alacrity the soldiers framed rafts, 
that in three days they had completed twelve 
thousand. Every thing was in readiness for the 
passage ; when twenty Scythian ambassadors, 
according to their national usage, riding througlr 
the camp, desired that the king might be in- 
formed they had a message to him. Introduced, 
and bidden to sit down, they fixed their eyes 
earnestly on the king ; I suppose, as they \vere 
accustomed to estimate the mind by the dimen- 
sions of the body, -he seemed little, in their 
minds, compared to his fame. 

With the Scythians, however, the understand- 
ing is not, as with the rest of the Barbarians, 
left rugged and unformed : some of them are 
represented to acquire as much knowledge, as 
can be gained by a people constantly in arms. 
Tradition states that they thus addressed tlie 
king; — Tlieir notions may be repugnant to our 
minds, familiar with manners and times more 
cultivated : yet we shall deliver their speech, 
purely as it has been handed down; so that 
should their eloquence be despised, our fidelity 
will be unimpeachable : — The eldest of them 
spoke : — 

33 . “ If the gods had willed you a body corre- 
“ spending to your ambition, the ^vorld had not 
“ contained you : You would have touched the 
“ East with one hand, and the West with the 
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“ other ; and, reaching beyond the West, you 
“ would have discovered whither the light 
“ of the deity withdraws. As you are, you 
“ covet what you cannot grasp. From Europe 
“ you strike into Asiaj and from Asia you pass 
“ to Europe; and when you have vanquished 
“ all the human race, you will make war 
“ on woods, drifts of snow, rivers, and wild 
“ beasts. What ! do you not know that lofty 
“ trees take a long while to grow, and may be 

‘‘ cut down in an hour ? He is a fool who looks 

* 

“ up at the fruit, Avithout measuring the height : 
“ take care, while endeavouring to climb to 
“ the top, that you do not fall with the branches 
“ in your hands. 

“ A lion is sometimes the prey of the sniall- 
“ est birds : and rust can eat away iron. Nor is 
“ there any thing so strong, as not to be in dan- 
ger from something weaker. 

“ What have you to do with us? we never 
“ set foot in jmur country. Ranging in forests, 
“ may we not remain ignorant who you are, 
“ and whence you come? We will not serve; 
“ we desire not to command, 

“ Heaven has given us goods : (that you 
“ may judge of the Scythian nation :) a yoke of 
“ oxen, a plough, an arrow, and a bowl. We 
“ use these, with our friends, anrl against our 
“ enemies ; In common with our fneuds, we 
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“ eat the com obtained by the labour of the 
“ oxen ; and, out of the bowl, offer wine to the 
“ ffods. Our arrows we send to our enemies. 

For close fight, we have spears. With these, 
“ w'e overthrew the king of Assyria, the king 
‘‘ of the Medes, and of Persia ; and opened to 

ourselves a passage even into Egypt. 

You, who vaunt that you come to punish 
“ plunderers, are the plunderer of every coun- 
“ try. You seized Lydia, and Syria; you hold 
“ Persia, and Bactj?iana ; and you have struck 
“ at India. Now, your insatiable and restless 
“ hands extend to grasp our flocks. Of what 
“ service are riches to you, whose ravening 
“ they provoke ; the first, whose hunger is shar- 
“ pened by fulness; as though the more you 
“ have the more fiercely you hanker after what 
“ you have not. 

“ Is it gone out of your mind, how long 
“ Bactra detainedyou ? Whileyou were reducing 
“ it, the Sogdians commenced hostilities. With 
“ you, each victoiy is the parent of a fresh war. 

“ Although you may be greater and stronger 
“ than any, yet no one will long endure an 
“ alien master. 

“ Pass now the Jaxartes, and you will know 
“ how wide the Scythian plains are: never will 
“ you overtake the people. Our poverty will 
“ be swifter than your army, which carries the 
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“ spoil of so many nations. Again ; wlien you 
“ imagine us at the greatest distance, you will 
“ see us in your camp. With the same rapidity 
“ as we fly, we pursue. 

“ I am told, that the Scythian deserts are 
“ proverbially derided by the Greeks. But we 
“ seek unpeopled and uncultivated tracts, in 
“ preference to cities and rich provinces. 

“ Henceforth hold Fortune with clenched 
“ hands ; for she is slippery. Nor will she be 
detained against her will. ’ Sound advice ap- 
“ pears better afterwards, than when it is given. 

“• Put a curb on your prosperity ; and it will be 
“ guided with less trouble. Our fathers teach 
“ us, that Fortune has no feet to stand upon : 

“ she has hands and wings : when she stretches 
“ out her hands, she suffers not her Avings to be 
“ confined. 

“ If you are a god, you ought to be benefi- 
“ cent to mortals, and not take away their pos- 
“ sessions. But if you are a man, constantly 
“ think on what you are. It is weak, to re- 
“ member those things which make you forget 
“ yourself. » 

“ You may employ as faithful friends those 
“ whom you shajll not invade ; for the firmest 
“ friendship is between equals; and those seem 
“ equal who have not tried their strength against 
“ each otl;ier. BeAvare of relying on those whom 
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“ you conquer as on friends : between the despot 
“ and the slave there can be iro friendship : 
“ even in peace, one is disposed to oppress, and 
“ the other to rebel. 

“ The Scythians do not ratify an alliance by 
“ oaths ; they substitute integrity for swearing. 
“ The Greeks, as an assurance, seal treaties and 
“ invoke the gods : we show our religion by 
‘‘ observing our promises. They who have no 
“ respect for men, will engage falsly to the 
“ gods; Nor have you need of anally, of whose 
“ good-will you can doubt. 

“ In us, you will have centinels guarding 
“ both Asia and Europe. Only the Jaxartes 
“ separates Bactriana * and Scythia. Beyond 
“ the Jaxartes, we occupy regions as far as 
“ Thrace- and Thrace is rumoured to border 
“ on Macedonia. Neighbours to both your 
“ empires, consider whether you will have ns 
“ for friends or enemies.” Tims, the Barbarian. 


^ Considered as including Sogdiuna^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

Alexander passes the river, and defeats the Scyr 
thians. Receives the submission of the Sacce. 
Returns, and divides his army into brigades to 
chastise the revolters, 


34. The king answered, That he should be 
* guided by his fortune, and the counsel of his 
‘ friends ; by his fortune, because he had confi- 
‘ dence in it, — and by the counsel of his friends, 

‘ that he might not do any thing rashly.’ The 
ambassadors dismissed, he embarked his army 
on the floats prepared. In the prows, he sta- 
tioned targeteers, iri a kneeling 
position, that they might be less 
exposed to the enemy’s arrows. 

Next to these, stood such as had 
to work the military engines ; 
enclosed, on each side and in front, by men 
.completely armed. Posted behind the engines, 
the rest, by a tortoise of shields, protected the 
rowers, who wore armour. The same order pre- 
vailed in the rafts which transported the cavalry ; 
the major part drew alqng, by the bridle, their 
|rorses swimming at the stern. Those who were 
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buoyed over on skins stuffed with straw, were 
sheltered behind the rafts. 

With chosen attendants, the king was the 
first to unmoor his raft. He ordered a move- 
ment to the opposite bank. The Scytliian ad- 
vanced lines of horse stood at the water’s edge, 
to prevent the rafts from being laid on the beach. 
Besides an army in array guarding the bank, a 
serious consternation assailed the floating forces ; 
for the steersmen could not direct the course of 
the rafts, impelled obliquely by the stream, — and 
the soldiers, staggering, apprehensive that they 
should be shaken off, disturbed the rowers. Nor 
could they launch their javelins with a spring, 
more solicitous to stand securely, than to annoy 
the enemy. They were preserved by their mili- 
tary engines, bolts from which were shot with 
effect upon the Barbarians, crowded together, 
and rashly exposing themselves. On their part, 
the Barbarians discharged clouds of arrows on 
the rafts ; so that there was scarcely a shield 
unpierced with multiplied barbs. 

35. At length the rafts begin to lean on the 
shore; when the front men, with shields, rising 
together, cast their javelins with a more certain 
aim and a freer spring. The Scj'thian horse 
treading backward in terror, — the Macedonians, 
encouraging each other, leap with alacrity on 
land; and press, with a quick step, upon the 
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confused enemy. Such troops of horsemen, 
then, as had their chargers bridled, Broke the 
Barbarian line. Meanwhile, the rest of the army, 
covered by those who were engaged, prepared 
for action. 

Alexander, whose neck was not yet well cica- 
trized, compensated by energy of mind, for defi- 
ciency in bodily vigour. While his langu id voice 
was wasting exhortations in the air unheard, ah 
could see how gallantly he fought : All, there- 
fore, discharged the genei’aFs part,* and, one 
animating the other, reckless of personal safety, 
rushed upon the enemy. The Scythians, here- 
upon, unable to sustain the aspect, shouts, and 
weapons of the Macedonian army, took to flight, 
at full gallop, for their whole line was cayalry. 
The king, although his enfeebled frame unfitted 
him for great exertion, pursued them in person 
eighty stadia. Becoming now faint, he ordered 
his men to continue the pursuit while day-light 
lasted. Having quite exhausted his spirits, he 
recovered himself in the camp, where he halted 
a remnant. « 

The troops had already passed the bounds qf 
Bacchus ; of which the monuments were — 
piles of stone, with multifold interstices; and 
lofty trees, around whose truuks twined ivy. 
Pi,age impelled the Macedonians farther ; so that 
when they returned into camp, it was near mid- 
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night. They had killed many, taken prisoners 
more, and brought away eighteen hundred horses. 
But of the Macedonians there fell sixty troop- 
ers, and a hundred infantry, and a thousand were 
wounded. 

36. This expedition, the fame of so oppor- 
tune a victory, disarmed and restrained a great 
portion of the Asiatics, who were revolting, or 
meditating revolt; for, having regarded the 
Scythians as invincible, they now acknowledg- 
ed, that no nation could withstand the Macedo- 
nian arms. 

The Sac®, hereupon, sent an embassy to 
Alexander, undertaking to obey his mandates. 
These were moved, not more by the king’s bra- 
very, than by his clemency towards the Scythw, 
to whom he had returned all their prisoners 
without ransom, that the fiercest of the Barba- 
rian tribes might know, that he had not fought 
from animosity, but to vindicate his reputation. 
Alexander having received the Sacman ambassa- 
doi’s as friends, he gave them, out of his train, 
as a companion home, Excipinus, a young man 
in the bloom of life, who equalled lieph®stion 
in a handsome exterior, but by no means in 
manly wit. 

The major part of the army left under Cra- 
■terus, whom he commanded to follow by easy 
piarches, — the leader of the Greeks and Mace- 
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clonians arrives at Maracanda. Spitamenes, ap- 
prised of his coming, had fled to Bactra. The 
king had traversed an extended distance in four 
days ; reaching the place where Menedemus had 
been cut off, with two thousand foot and three 
hundred horse : their collected bones he interred 
in a barrow ; and sacrifices, according to the na- 
tional rites, he offered to their manes. 

Craterus, with the phalanx, now joined. The 
king, in order to crush simultaneously all rvho 
had revolted, divided his ’’army into brigades, 
which lie ordered to burn the country and kill 
the males of an age to bear arms. 


CHAP. X. 

Alexajider pardo)is thirty Sogdian nobles. Is 
rebijorced. Founds sLv cities in Bactriana 
Latior. 

37. SOG DIANA is, for the greater part, unin- 
habited; the barren wastes extending neaijy 
eight hundred stadia in breadth. Its length 
is disproportionately greater than its width. 
Through it, rolls a rapid river, called by the in- 
habitants the Polytiinetus. Its approaching 
banks confine it in a narrow channel. At 
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length, received into a cavern * the subterranean 
torrent rushes on with a noise indicating its 
course, although there is no evaporation from 
the ground, under which this considerable vo- 
lume of water flows. 

Among the captive Sogdians brought before 
tire king, were thirty nobles, endowed with un- 
common bodily strength. Understanding, by 
an interpreter, that the fiat for their execution 
was pronounced, they began by singing, dan- 
cing, and unrestrained gesticulations, to express 
delight. Alexander, astonished at their hardi- 
hood, ordered them to be brought back. To 
his inquiry respecting the motive to such extra- 
vagant mirth, with death before their eyes, they 
answered, " That the fatal doom from any other, 

‘ would have oppressed them : but to be dis- 
‘ missed to their ancestors by the great con- 
‘ queror of the world, was an honourable death, 

‘ which brave men might devoutly desire ; and 
‘ they were celebrating it with hymns of joy.’ 

“ Then I demand,” rejoined the king, “ whether 
“ ye will act as my friends, in return for the 
boon of life r” Hereupon, they affirmed, ‘ That 
‘ they had never been his enemies ; they had 
‘ resisted invasion. If any one would try them 

* Strabo, lib. 11, and Arrian, lib, 4, make the river to enter the 
■deserts, and to be absorbed amon^ the sands. 
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^ by good offices instead of injuries, tliey were ‘ 
‘ ready for the generous contest, and anxious 
^ not to yield.’ — “ What pledge,” said Alexander, 

“ will you deposit for your fidelity r” — “ That 

■ “ life,” exclaimed they, “ which we receive,* 

“ shall be the pledge : we will render it, when 
“ you require.” Nor did they violate their 
promise j for the individuals sent home, retained 
the natives in allegiance to Alexander ; and the 
four, received into the body-guards, were below 
none of the Macedonians m sincere loyalty. 

38. Having stationed Peucolaus in Sogdiana, 
with three thousand men, for a greater garrison 
was not requisite, — Alexander proceeded to Bac- 
tra. He commanded that Bessus should be con- 
veyed thence to Ecbatana, there to suffer death 
for the murder of Darius. 

About this time, Ptolemy and Menidas 
brought a subsidiary force, of three thousand 
foot, and one thousand horse. Alexander also 
arrived with the same number of foot and five 
hundred horse, from Lycia. A similar reinforce- 
ment was conducted by Asclepiodorus from 

■ Syria. xMitipater had sent eight thousand Greeffs, 
including five hundred cavahy. 

With his augmented army, the king pro- 
ceeded to restore order in the revolted provinces ; 
and, having punished with death the leaders of 
the commotions, he, in four days, regained the 
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tanks of the Oxus* This river bears along so 
much slime, that its water, always turbid, is 
unwholesome to drink, The soldiers therefore 
began to sink wells : but, although they had 
pierced to a great depth, could not find a spring. 
At length, a spring was perceived in the royal 
tent : Because it was not immediately noticed, 
the discoverers imagined that it had risen up on 
a sudden ; and Alexander was willing to have it 
contemplated as a present from heaven '(*. 

Having passed tlje rivers Ochus and Oxus, 
he came to the city Marginia. fn its vicinity, 
he selected areas for constructing six new cities ; 
two seated toward the South, and four toward 
the East ; at moderate intervals, that the garri- 
sons might not have far to go for mutual aid ; 
on lofty eminences, that they might awe the 
conquered. Now, their origin forgotten, these 
cities obey whom they governed +. 


* Arrian places the time of these transactions just after mid- 
winter. 

f Arrian^ and Eustathius ad Dionys. v. 747, with Plutarch in 
Alex\ and Strabo, lib. 11, overwhelm us with the marvellous. The 
two latter give us a fountain of oil; the two former^ a spring of oil 
antJ water. 

J The Bactrian kings had extended their conquests, beyond Alex- 
ander’s, in India. A powerful horde of Tartars, pushed by a more 
numerous body from their native seats near China, overwhelmed the 
dominion of the Greeks in Bactriana, after it had subsisted, during 
six successive reigns, near 130 years. Robcrisou^s Disquisition cQii^ 
eernitJ^ hidiuy edit. Id04, p. 36, 37. 
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CHAP. XL 
Escalade of a rock. 

39. After the other places had submitted, 
Arimazes, a Sogdian, with thirty thousand men, 
kept possession of a rock, in which were laid up 
two years’ provisions. The acclivity of the rock 
is thirty stadia; and the circumference, one 
hundred and fifty : on every side craggy and 
shelving’, it can be ascended only by a narrow 
path. Midway up, is a cavern, which a con- 
tracted entrance renders dark ; the interior gra- 
dually expands, and terminates in deep recesses. 
The cavern is full of springs, whose united wa- 
ters rush, a river, down the declivity of the 
mountain. 

A survey of the local difficulties had deter- 
mined the king to leave this rock unattempted : 
he was, afterwards, seized by a desire to reduce 
a hold fortified by nature. Previously to un- 
dertaking the siege, he however sent Cophas, a 
son of Artabazus, to move the Barbarians to Sur- 
render. Arimazes, confiding in the strength of 
the place, treated the application haughtily ; 
and at length asked, ‘ If Alexander could flyr’ 

Communicated to the king, this incensed 
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])ini. In council, having inentioned tlie sarcasm 
of the Barbarian, “ By to-morrow night,” said 
he, “ I will convince the enemy that the IVIace- 
donians can even fly. Bring me, selected 
“ from your respective battalions, three hundred 
“ of the most agile young soldiers, such as, at 
“ home, have been accustomed to drive sheep 
“ along almost impassable ways over rocks.” 

40. They promptly brought him men ex- 
celling in lightness of form and ardour of mind. 
Viewing them, “ Generous youths,” said the 
king, “ my equals in courage, ‘with you I have 
“ forced towns till then impregnable, have tra- 
“ versed mountain-ridges encrusted with perpe- 
“ tual snow, have penetrated the defile of Cilicia, 
“ and have endured without shrinking the viru- 
“ lent frosts of India*. I have given you proof 

of myself; I have ha<l proof of you. The 
“ rock, as you perceive, has a single approacli, 
“ which the Barbarians guard : the other sides 
“ of it they neglect ; keeping watch only toward 
“ our camp. If you explore the crags with 
“ skill, you will find passages leading to the 
“ top. Nature has constructed nothing too 
“ high for you to climb. By undertaking what 
“ others despaired of, we liave become masters 

Curtius annexes to India, the ridges of tlie Parapumisus, the 
country of Arachosia, and other tracts bordering on India, but on 
this side the Indus* 
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“ of Asia. Work uj) to the peak; and wave 
“ thence white streamers, as a signal to me that 
“ you have gained it. My advancing forces 
“ shall then draw the enemy’s attention from 
“ you to us. The reward of the first who as- 
“ cends to the summit, shall be ten talents ; of 
“ the second, a talent less ; diminishing in this 
“ proportion to the tenth. I am confident, that 
“ my intimated wish will influence you more 
“ than my liberality.” 

They listened to the king, as though they 
stood already exulting on the peak. Dismissed, 
they furnished themselves with iron pins to 
wedge between the fissures of the stone, and with 
strong ropes. The king rode round to that part 
of the rock, which appeared most practicable ; 
and, at the second watch, ordered them to enter 
on the attempt, and committed them to the pro- 
tection of the gods. 

41 . Carrying two days’ provision, and armed 
only with their swords and spears, they began 
to step up the ascent. , When they came to the 
rougher acclivities, — some, by their hands grasp- 
ing the jutting stones, hoisted themselves up ; 
assisted by ropes with sliding knots, othefs 
climbed, having fixed iron pins in the clefts * 

By driving the iron pins into congealed snov/, and then fastening 
to them the ropes, fiiey gradually hoisted themselves up the moun- 
tain, jhTirni, lib, iii. This appears less comprehensible^ and 

le.ss probable. 
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for occasional footing. The clay-light was con- 
sumed in fear and labour. The more arduous 
steeps surmounted, the adventurers took breath; 
and the rock seemed to grow in height. It was 
a heart-rending spectacle, when some, whose feet 
loose crags deceived, tumbled headlong doevn 
the precipice ; showing to others what fate they 
were presently to meet. Overcoming every 
difficulty, the greater part struggled to the top. 
Of these, all were sorely fatigued by protracted 
exertion, and several were bruised and maimed : 
but night and sleep surprised the latter, equally 
with their companions. Stretching themselves, 
here and there, on the rough shelving stones, 
oblivious of the awful peril of their .stations, 
they reposed till' morning*. 

At length, awaking from their profound 
sleep, they surveyed ^■allics liidden from the 
world below, ignorant in what part of the rock 
the great force of the enemy could lie concealed, 
till the smoke, rolling out underneath, discov- 
ered their caverned dwellings. The bold adven- 
turers displayed on their spears the concerted 
signal; and found, that of their full number 
thirty-two were missing. 

Collins has an image of corresponding terror^ in his Ode ta 
Tear ; 

Or lays liiiOj on the ridgy steep 

Of some loose hanging rojck; to sleep. 
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The king, not more impatient to reduce the 
place, than anxious respecting the condition of 
those whom he had exposed to manifest danger, 
had, during the whole day, watched the pinna- 
cles of the mountain, departing to take refresh- 
ment, only when night prevented the inquiry 
of his eyes. 

42. Next morning, he was the first to des- 
cry the flying signals, that his men had ascended 
to the peak. But the varying complexion of 
the sky, now brightened with the solar blaze, and 
now clouded, made him suspect the accuracy of 
his sight, till the clearer day dispelled all doubt. 
Cophas, by whom he had before assailed the re- 
solution of the Barbarians, he dispatched — To 
admonish them, now at least to take a safer_ 
course ; if they still relied on their impregnable 
recess, to show them the soldiers, who had seized 
the principal height in their rear. In an inter- 
view with Arimazes, Cophas urged him to sur- 
render : ‘ He Avould acquire Alexander’s favnur, 

‘ if he did not detain him from proceeding to 
‘ nobler objects, by the siege of a single rock.’ 

The Barbarian, more fiert and insolent than 
before, commanded Cophas to be gone. But Co- 
phas, taking Arimazes by the hand, prevailed on 
him to step out of the cave : he pointed to the 
detachment occupying the top of the rock, and 
told him, a retort not undeserved, that Alexan- 

VOL. II. 
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cfer’s soldiers bad wings. In the camp of tbe 
Macedonians, at this moment, tbe trumpets 
sounded, and the army sent up joyotis acclama- 
tions. This (frequently, in wax*, vapouring de- 
monstrations have great influence) induced the 
Barbarians to surrender ^ Seized with terror, 
they could not estimate the trivial force looking 
down on fheir rear. Cephas, whom they had 
quitted, they called back with trembling haste. 
Accompanying him, they send thirty chiefs to 
deliver up the rock, ‘under the stipulation that 
they might retire unhurt. 

Notwithstanding, Alexaiader was not unap- 
prehensive, that the Barbarians, discovering the 
small number of his men, might hurl them down 
from the precipice ; yet incensed at Arimazes 
aiTogant ariswerS, and confiding in his- fortune, 
he refused to grant conditions. Arimazes, de- 
spairing of his situation before it was lost, de- 
scended into the camp, with bis relatives, and 
nobles ; all whom Alexander caused to be whip- 
ped, and crucified at the foot of the rock. The 
multitude, with the money taken, were given to. 
the inhabitants of tbe new cities, Artabazus 
was nominated to guard the rock, and the adja- 
cent tracts. 
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DEATH OF CLITTJS. ALEXANDER’S MARRIAGE WITH 
ROXANA. CONSPIRACY OF 'HERMOLAUS. BATTLE 
WITH PORUS. 


CHAP. 1. 

Embassies from Scythian nations. Nexa revolts 
extinguished. Hunting match. Alexander 
kills Clitiis. 

1. Alexander added to the exteat, rather 
than to the lustre, of his fame, by the reduction 
of the rock. As the scattered enemy required 
his forces to be diffused, he divided his army 
into three bodies : One was commanded by He- 
pha3stion ; one by Coenos; and one he led ''in 
person. Of the Barbarians, some were compelled 
to submission by defeat} the majority surren- 
dered without an engagement : to the latter, he 
distributed the tovyns and lands of such as had 
persisted in rebellion. But the exiled Lactnans, 

F S 
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with eight hundred Massagetsean horse, ravaged 
the neighbouring villages. To repress these 
disorders, Attinas, governor of the province, 
inarched with three hundred horse, ignorant of 
the ambuscade concerted for him. In thickets 
skirting the plain, the enemy had concealed 
troops ; a few men in view, driving cattle, were 
to allure Attinas into the snare. These the 
Macedonian officer followed, in disorder, plun- 
dering. When he had passed the wood, the 
ambuscade, making aiTunexpected assault, cut 
him off with all his men. The disaster v/as 
speedily reported to Craterus, who repaired to 
the scene of it with his whole cavalry : the 
INIassagetaJ had already fled ; but he slew a thou- 
sand of the Dahae, and thereby terminated the 
revolt throughout the province. 

Alexander, in like manner, having again re- 
duced the Sogdians, returned to Maracanda. 

2. Here Berdes, whom he had sent to the 
Scythians inhabiting the banks of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, met him with the ambassadors 
from that nation. These reciuested Alexander, 

‘ To accept in marriage the daughter of their 
‘ king ; oi', should he reject that alliance, to per- 
‘ mit the Macedonian nobility to intermarry 
‘ with the chief Scythian families. They as- 
‘ sured him, that their king would in person 
‘ visit him.’ At the same time, Phrataphernes, 
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governor over the Chorasnhi, who bordered on 
the Massagetce and tlie Dallas, by messengers, 
acknowledged Alexander’s sovereignty. Both 
embassies were received courteously. 

The king remained encamped, waiting for 
Hephaestion and Artabazus ; when these had 
joined, he marched into a district called Ba- 
varia. 

Of the barbarous splendour prevailing in these 
parts, there are no stronger marks, than the ex- 
tensive forests, in which are shut up untamed 
beasts of the grandest kind. A spacious wood, 
in which numerous unfailing springs give cheer- 
fulness to the scenery, is selected, encompassed 
xvith a wall, and interspersed with towers for the 
reception of the hunters. In one jiark, it was 
said, the game had remained undisturbed during 
four generations * Alexander, entering it with 

•'' JEtatihis, CuBTius.'--: — T]ix? ancient Greeks limited an age to 
•thirty years, as appears from Porphyry in (jnceat, Homer', and Eusta-* 
thins, tid Homer. Hind. i. 'i51, where three Jigcs are ascribed to 
Nestor. PliUurch, in Cal one j\LajorCj appears to use age in the 
same sense. IlercHh)tu.s, in Euterpe, compresses ilu'ee ages into a 
Jiundred years. Similar is the co,uiputatiou of Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, Strom, lib. i, of llerodiun, iii. ‘it ivoiild also appear, -.that, 
.among tb<' Greeks, the word must soinetinies bear a construction 
less definite than even generation; for Diodorus reckons, from 
.Caraims the first king of Macedon to Alexander the Conqueror of 
'Persia, sixteen ages, which cannot be understood otherwise than as 
tthe successvee reigns of as many kings. It is true, indeed, that the 
Homan poets trunsluted tlie-^Pthrce age.b'^ of Jlomer as three seen la j 
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his whole army, commanded, that the beasts 
throughout it sliould be roused from their lairs. 
A lion of uncommon size was bounding- toward 
'the king; Lysimachus, who afterwards was a 
sovereign, happening to be next to Alexander, 
prepared with his hunting-spear to receive the 
animal. Alexander refused his assistance, and 
commanded him to stand aloof, adding, “ I am 
as able, singly, to kill a lion as Lysimachus.” 
Lysimachus had, by hiniself, I'ormerly, at a chase 
in Syria, overcome a '/ery large lion but the 
beast endangered his life, and torehjs left shoul- 
der to the bone. The king, taunting him in 
allusion to this, acted more nobly than he spoke ; 
for he not only parried the spring which the lion 
made, but dispatched him at one stroke. The 
fabulous story*, respecting Lysimachus being 

and though secuhim itself fluctuated in import from twenty” to a 
“ thous!:nd years,” yet Ovid, Mefam. xii. has fixed his own concep- 
tion of Homer’s ages” to be centu7'm : 



4nnos bis centum ; nunc tertia vhifur jstas. 

Poets love to amplify. But as Curtius, deriving his materials fron> 
Greek sources, must be considered, with some qualifications, as a 
translator, I think that the construction put upon his u;fas, should 
be occasionally regulated rather by the usage of Greek than Latin 
writers. 

** The representation which Curtius rejects as a fiction, briefly is 
— That Lysimachus, havinii saved Callisthenes from the torture, by 
giving him po’son, was simt up in a den with a lion, by Alexander’s 
order; the intended victim folded his hand in his robe, thrust it into- 
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exposed to a lion, by command of Alexander, 
took its rise, I am inclined to believe, from the 
incident above related. 

Although Alexander acquitted himself hap- 
pily in his bold attempt, yet the Macedonians, 
in right of their national custom, decreed. That 
the king should not, be permitted to hunt on 
foot, nor unattended by his chief nobility and 
friends. 

Having speared four thousand wild animals, 
he gave a feast to his wlwle army in the forest. 

3. Thence he returned to Maracanda. Arta- 
bazus’ venerable excuse accepted, he transferred 
the province to Clitus. He it was, who, at the 
Granicus, when Alexander was fighting with 
his head bared, covered him with his shield, and 
struck otf the hand of Rha3saces, whose sword 
was descending on the king’s head. A veteran 

O O 

under Philip, he had distinguished himself by 
many martial deeds. His sister Hellanice, who 
had nursed Alexander, was beloved by the king 
as a mother. For these causes, Alexander con- 

the lion’s mouth, ajicl plucked out Ills tongue. When Alexander was 
infonned of tjie exploit, his rage was turned into admiration of*Lysi« 
machus’ intrepidity. This account, of which Pausanias, lib. i. gives 
the basis, is repeated with variations, or adverted to, as true, by 
Seneca, De Ira^ lib. iii. et De dementia^ lib. i. by Pliny, viii. 16, by 
Justin, lib. xv. by Valerius jMaximus, ix. 3, who, with Pausanias, 
plledge that it is confirmed by the coins of Lysimachus. SeeLazius, 
|). 447. 
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fidecl to his guardianship the most ^varlike di- 
vision of the empire. 

Having ordered him to prepare for his charge 
on the following day, he invited him to a splen- 
did banquet, at which the king, when he was 
heated with wine, began an unrestrained eulogy 
on his own actions, offensive even to such as 
were sensible that he recited truths. The elder 
guests, nevertheless, endured him in silence, till 
he began to disparage the achievements of Phi- 
lip : “ It was juv work” — he vaunted—'^ the 
“ noble victory of Chteronea ; my father, from 
“ malevolence and envy, took to himself the 
“ glory : He, just before, in the sedition that 
“ arose between the Macedonians and mercenary 
“ Greeks, lay disabled by a wound in the tu- 
“ mult, to save himself, pretending to be dead : 
“ I protected him with my shield, and killed, 

“ with my own band, enemy after enemy rash- 
“ ingonhim. Which service he never cantlidly 
“ acknowledged, abhorring to owe his lifetolji.s 
“ son. Therefore, after the expedition which 
“ I conducted alone against the Illyrians % I, 

“ the victor, wrote to him, That the enmy w-crc 
“ slain and routed, and Philip had never been 
“■ present The nien worthy to be extolled, 

* Vol-. T. p. 5.0, 

t To mark btronaly a vein of fatuity, the effect of Circean intoxi- 
qatioiij IS the best apology for such a disgusting speech. 
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“ are not those who were prying into the Samo- 
“ thracian mysteries, when they should liave 
“ been burning and ravaging Asia, but tliose 
“ who, by the vastness of their exploits, sur- 
“ pass belief.” 

4. These, and similar sallies, titillated his 
young auditors : but the senior officers felt the 
affront to the memory of Philip, under whom 
had passed the greater part of their lives. Then 
Clitus, not himself firmly sober, turning to 
those who reclined below ’him, recited some 
verses from Euripides, in such a tone, that they 
might be rather heard than understood b}' the 
king. These lines deplored the custom among the 
Greeks of inscribing on trophies the names onh/ 0 / 
their commanders, 'who thereby arrogated to them- 
selves alone, the glory tron by the blood of others. 
The king, suspecting the words to he invidi- 
ously applied, inquired, of those nearest, what 
Clitus had said. They maintained a resolute 
silence : but Clitus, raising his voice, com- 
memorated Philip's actions, and the wars in 
Greece, extolling them above any present suc- 
cesses. j 

This caused a dispute between the younger 
warriors and the veterans. During which, the 
king, as though he patiently heard the compa- 
risons by which Clitus was derogating from his 
honours, let his fearful rage burn inwardly. He 
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appeared ready to practise self-controul, if Cli- 
tiis would discontinue his insolent discourse : 
but it proceeded, tempered in nothing •, and he 
became more highly incensed. 

5. Now, Clitus even presumed to vindicate 
Parmenio ; and, impelled by a sullen spirit of 
contention, as well as by inebriety, eulogized 
Philip’s victory over the Athenians as a brighter 
exploit than the destruction of Thebes. At 
length, addressing himself directly to Alexan- 
der — “ When it is ii'equisite to risk life for you, 
“ Clitus is permitted to stand first ; But when 
“ you distribute the fruits of victory, they bear 
" away the chief rewards, who most contempt 
" tuously insult your father’s memory. On me 
“ you confer the province of Sogdiana, so re- 
peatedly rebelling, at this hour unreduced, 
“ and which never can be subtlucd. h'ly last 
“ days are consigned to wild animals, whom 
“ nature disposes to turbulence — But I wave 
“ whatever relates to myself. You traduce all 
‘‘ the soldiers of Philip ; forgetting, that had 
not Atharias, here present, rallied the junior 
bands, who were stealing from the field, we 
“ might have been sitting now before Halicar- 
“ nassus. How then have you conquered Asia 
“ with these youngsters ? I believe, that your 
“ uncle in Italy said truly, that he met with 
“ men, and you with women.” 
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Of all the unadvised random-strokes of Cli- 
tus, nothing more provoked Alexander than the 
honorary introduction of Paruienio’s name. Yet 
the king suppressed his resentment, satisfied 
with commanding him to quit the company: 
Nor added any thing farther than — “ 1 suppose, 
“ had he continued to talk on, he would have 
“ reproached me with my life saved by his 
‘‘ means, the frequent subject of his arrogant 
“ boasting.” 

But as Clitus delayed to vise, the guests on 
the next couches sprung to hand him up ; and, 
remonstrating with him on his duty, endea- 
voured to lead him out. When he felt com- 
pulsion used, anger augmenting his former vio- 
lence, he cried aloud ; “ His back was sheltered 
‘‘ by MY breast! but the time Avhen so great a 
‘‘ service was rendered is past, even the recol- 
“ lection of it is odious !” Clitus then upbraided 
Alexander with the death of Attains. Further, 
deriding the oracle of the Egyptian Jupiter, 
whose son Alexander had proclaimed himselfj 
he said : “ I make you truer responses than your 
“ father.” 

6 . Now the king wrns stung by such an ac- 
cretion of ire, as it had been difficult to repress, 
had his reason, oveipowered, not been afllccted, 
by the phrenzy of the grape, lie leaped from 
his couch, ilis friends, in amaze, not setting 
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tlown their goblets, but tlirowing’ them away, 
started up, watching the result of his impetuous 
deportment. Having snatched the javelin of a 
lance-bearer, he aimed it at Clitus, who was 
pouring out an unabated flow of intemperate 
language : the king’s arm was arrested by Pto- 
lemy and Perdiccas, who clasped and detained 
him, persisting to straggle with them, till Ly- 
simachus and Leonnatus had taken the weapon 
from him. Alexander invoked the fidelity of 
his soldiers, and e^xclaimed : ‘‘ I am seized, as 
“ Darius was, by intimate friends ! By sound 
“ of trumpet, call my troops armed to the pa- 
“ lace 1" Then Ptolemy and Perdiccas, kneeh 
ing at his feet, entreated ‘ Him not to proceed 
" with precipitate anger, but allow himself time 
' to reflect : in the morning, he might decide 
‘ and execute with more justice.’ But he could 
listen only to revenge. Infuriated, he flew to 
the vestibule of the pavilion, took a spear from 
a centinel, and placed himself at the portal 
through which those who had supped with him 
were obliged to pass. The rest departed ; Cli- 
lus was coming last, without a light. The king 
asked, ‘ who he was?’ in a tone manifesting his 
fell purpose. Clitus, his own passion now 
having subsided, mindful only of the king’s, 
answered, “ It is Clitus retiring from the ban- 
“ quet.” At these words, Alexander pierce!^ 
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him througli ; and, bedewed with the blood of 
his dying friend, said : ‘'Go thou, now, to Phi- 
“ lijr, Pannenio, and Attains.” 


CHAP. II. 

Akxandcr repents of the murder of Clitus. 
MarL']ie.s into Xenippa. Engagement xcith the 
e.viled Bactrians. Surrender of the I'ock of 
Sy.nmithres in Nauru. Ilemorable death of 
Bhilip. 

V- The human mind is unhappily endowed in 
this, — We, for the most part, neglect to weigli 
consequences till we have acted. Thus the 
king, Avhen his anger had subsided, and the 
anadness of intoxication past, too late estimated 
the enormity of his crime. His reflections were 
bitter — I have killed an associate, whose last 
conversation abused the licenses of a feast, but 
who was a consummate soldier, and, but I have , 
been ashamed to acknowledge it, the saviour of 
my life ; — I have degraded the king, by invad- 
ing the odious province of the executioner : — 
a few intemperate words ascribuble to wine, I 
have chastised by a foul murder; have stained 
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the entry of my tent^ by the blood of a friend 
whom I invited to supper. 

The centinels, petrified with horror and 
astonisliment, stood aloof; and the still solitude 
in which the king was left, invigorated his re- 
morse. The spear, drawn out of the extended 
corse, he pointed toward his own body ; he was 
advancing it to his breast, when the guards fly 
tip, and wrest it from his hands. Soothing, 
they bore him into the pavilion. 

He there flung-himself on the ground, and 
the royal quarters resounded with his audible 
grief. He lacerated his face with his nails ; 
and implored his attendants not to let him sur- 
vive a deed so dishonourable : — in such entrea- 
ties he consumed the whole night. 

Meditating, whether the displeasure of the 
gods might not ha\'e impelled him to the crime, 
he recollected, that he had not offered the anni- 
versary sacrifice to Bacchus ; and his perpetra- 
tion of murder in an hour of festivity, he con- 
cluded to be an indication of the wrath of that 
deity. 

8. Above all, he was grieved to see the stu- 
pefaction of his friends ; fearing no one would in 
future venture to converse with him, and that he, 
should live, insulated, as the wild beasts, which, 
alternately, are scaring passengers, and shrink- 
ing under fright. 
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As soon as it was clay, he ordered the gory 
corse to be brought into his tent. When it was 
placed before him, “ This grateful return,” he 
said, with tears, “ I make my nurse, whose two 
“ sons sacrificed their lives for my glory at Mi- 
“ letus. To their bereaved parent, this brother 
“ was the only comfort — I have murdered him 
“ at my own table. How will this unhappy 
“ woman support herself? Of ail belonging to 
“ her, I alone survive ; me she Avill not be able 
“ to behold cvithout horror.' Can I, the assassin 
“ of those who preserved my life, return to ni}’- 
“ country ; where, if I stretch out my right 
“ hand to my nurse, it rvill call to mind her 
“ ealamity ?” 

As his expressions of sorrow appeared inter- 
minable, his friends caused the body to be taken 
away. 

Secluded, the king lay three clays. At 
length, the lance-bearers and guards of the pre- 
sence, perceiving that he was obstinate in 
courting dissolution, broke all at once into his 
chamber. By continued entreaties, they over- 
came his reluctance to take food. „ 

The Macedonians, in order to diroinisli the 
confusion of the king, voted that Clitus had 
been justly killed, and would have deprived 
the corse of sepulture, had not the king ordered 
it to be buried. 
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He remained ten da}'s at iMaracanda, chief- 
ly to recover his countenance. The province 
which he had destined for Clitus, he, then, gave 
to Amyntas [the son of Nicolaus]; sent a de- 
tachment under IIe])ha;stion into llactriana, to 
provide victualling stores against the winter ; 
and marched in person into Xenippa. 

5. This district borders on Scythia, and con- 
tains a great many well-peopled villages. Its 
fertility not only cherishes the children of the 
soil,' but attracts strangers to settle there. 

The Bactrians who had revolted from Alex- 
ander, in exile, had retired thither. But, on in- 
telligence of his approach, expelled by the in- 
habitants, two thousand two hundred of them 
collected in a body. They were all cavalry, 
accustomed even in peace to subsist by depre- 
dation ; a state of war, and despair of pardon, 
aggravated their natural ferocity. They there- 
fore unexpectedly attacked Amyntas, Alexan- 
der’s administrator : The conflict was long 
doubtful : At length, having lost seven hun- 
dred men, of whom three hundred were prison- 
ers, they took to flight. Not unrevenged, they 
had killed eighty IMacedonians and wounded 
three hundred and fifty. Notwithstanding 
this was not their first insurrection, they ob- 
tained an amnesty, and were received into alle- 


giance. 
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The king, with his whole army, came now 
to a district denominated Naura. Its satrap, 
Sysimithres, had two sons by his own mother; 
for, in these regions, the imperfect law does not 
forbid parents from intermarrying with their 
children*. Where the streits, leading into the 
country, converge to a point, two thousand mi- 
litia had thrown up a strong bulwark : in its 
front flowed a rapid river : the rear was barred, 
by a rock, through which the manual labour of 
the inhabitants had excavated an avenue; — at 
its aperture penetrated by the splendour of day, 
dark in the interior unless the traveller carry a 
light, this continuous tunnel opens, to the plains, 
a passage known only to the natives. 

Notwithstanding this defile, naturally 
strong; was guarded by the Barbarians, — ■ 
Alexander levelled, with his battering-rams, 
the mounds which they had added; and, with 
slings and bows precipitated numbers of combat- 
ants from the heights, or, wherever distributed, 
caused them to fly. Over the- ruined works, 
he then advanced his army to the rock. 

10. The intervening river was a collection 
of streams, descending from the lofty peak into 

* These nations had Hot been civilized, had they not been van- 
quished by Alexander* He taught marriage to the Hyrcanians, and 
agriculture to the Arachosii : he instructed the Sogdians to maintain, 
and not to kill, their parents ; the Persians to respect, and not to 
marry, their mothers ; the Scythians to bury, and not to eat^ their 
dead. Gillies after Flutarch, 
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the valley. It appeared a great undertaking, to 
fill up so deep a ravine. Alexander, however, 
ordered trees to be felled, and massy stones to 
be piled. The Barbarians, unacquainted rvith 
such works, were panic-struck, as they beheld 
the pier rapidly ascend. The king, hence ex- 
pecting that their trepidation might induce 
them to surrender, sent Oxartes, of the same na- 
tion, but under his protection, to persuade the 
governor to deliver up the rock. Meanwhile, to 
augment their terrors, he presented his turrets, 
and shot up javelins from his engines. They 
hereupon, distrusting every other fastness as 
untenable, went up to the summit of the rock. 

Oxartes pressed Sysimithres, who was trem- 
bling over his affairs, ‘ Rather to make trial of 
‘ the good faith of the Macedonians, than their 
' power, nor impede the career of a victorious 
‘ army, stretching into India ; which, whoever 
‘ should oppose, would bring on his own head 
‘ the ruin designed for another,’ 

Sysimithres, on his part, coiisented to sur- 
render : but his mother, who was also his wife, 
declaring that she would die before she would 
come into the power of any enemy, — ^he veered 
round to measures honourable rather than safe, 
ashamed that liberty should be prized more high- 
ly by women than by men. The herald of peace 
he therefore dismissed, resolving to sustain the 
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siege. But, weighing the strength of the 
enemy against his own, he repented of having 
adopted a woman’s proposition, which appeared 
unnecessarily violent Having in haste called 
back Oxartes, he said : “ I commit myself to 
“ the king’s decree.” He requested the media- 
tor, ‘ To forbear any repoi’t of the counsel given 
‘ by his mother, that her pardon might be more 
' easily obtained.’ Oxartes sent forward, Sysi- 
mithres followed with his mother, children, and 
a crowd of other kindral, not staying for the 
security from the king which his messenger 
had promised. 

11. Alexander dispatched, by a horsemen, 
-Orders that they should return, and wait his 
arrival. After sacrifices to Minerva and Victo- 
ry, he confirmed Sysimithres in his authority^ 
and encouraged him to expect a larger province, 
if he cemented their friendship by fidelity. Sy- 
simithres delivered his two sons to the king, 
who ordered them to military stations in his 
train. 

Leaving the phalanx, Alexander proceeded 
with the cavalry to subdue the remaining insur- 
gents, The road, uphill and stony, the troops 
bore with at first : but, the hoofs of the haras- 
sed horses wearing away, the greater part failed 
to keep up. As the column advanced, successive 
vacancies thinned it more, for the immoderate 
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fatigue of the men vanquished shame. The king*, 
however, repeatedly changing- horses, pressed 
without intermission after the flying enemy. The 
yoiuig noblemen, accustomed to attend him, all 
yielded, except Philip, the brother of Lysima- 
chus. He was in the blossoln of manhood, and, 
it is evident, animated by no common spirit. 
Incredible to relate, on foot, he kept up 'with 
the king, who was mounted, five hundred sta- 
dia. Lysimachus repeatedly offered him his 
horse : nor yet could he be induced to quit his 
royal master, though loaded with his breast-plate 
and other armour. Afterwards, in a wood 
where the enemy had concealed themselves, he 
displayed eminent gallantry, and protected the 
king, who was closely engaged. When the 
Barbarians were driven from the coverts, that 
soul which had supported his frame in the heat 
of the conflict, fainted; a morbid sweat suffused 
his limbs ; he leaned against a tree ; unable to 
stand, received into the arms of the king, he 
there expired. 

Another melancholy incident added to the 
affliction of Alexander. Returning to camp, he 
was informed of the death of Erigyius, one of 
his most illustrious generals. The funerals of 
both were solemnized with the highest pageants 
and honours. 
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CHAP. III. 

Spitamenes slain hy Ins wife. The Dahce snrren^ 
dcr. Alexander replaces several satraps. 

12. He had designed to march against the 
Pahce, among whom, he understood, was Spita- 
inenes. But fortune, indefatigable in good oth- 
ces to him, effected, in his absence, as on many 
other occasions, the object of his meditated ex- 
pedition. Spitamenes had a wife whom he loved 
extravagantly : but she ill endured to be carried 
about, his companion in every danger, in search 
of refuge in ever-changing exile. Employing 
all her blandishments, slie importuned him to 
terminate his flight, and to appease, by submis- 
sion, the victor, whose clemency he had once 
experienced, and whose pursuit he could not 
evade. Her three children by him, in blooming 
adolescence, she brought, and caused them to 
hang upon the father ; imploring him at least to 
pity^THEM, and, to enforce this appeal, exclaim- 
ing that Alexander was not distant. Spitame- 
nes, conceiving that he was not counselled, but 
betrayed, and that confidence in her beauty 
made her impatient to fall into Alexander’^ 
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power, unsheathed his sabre, and, had not her bro- 
thers interposed, had killed her. He, however, 
coninianded her to quit his presence, menacing 
her with death, if she again met his sight. That 
he might be less sensible of her absence, he 
passed the nights with his concubines. But 
inextinguishable love for her, was inflamed by 
distaste for their company. He therefore de- 
voted himself, again, to her alone : but he con- 
jured her, ‘ Not to repeat her advice, but will- 
‘ ingly endure with Itim whatever lot fortune 
‘ should present. To him death was more to- 
^ lerable than submission.’ She apologized : 
“ If I have talked like a woman, in proposing 
“ what I thought beneficial, fidelity directed 
“ my intention : in future, I will implicitly 
“ adopt your pleasure.” 

13. Spitamenes, delighted by her compliance, 
celebrated their reconciliation witli a feast ; 
and, oppressed with luxuries and rvine, was 
conveyed, half asleep, into her apartment. As 
soon as he \vas in a deep sleep, his wife, with a 
sword which she had concealed under her robe, 
struck off his head, wdiich she gave, bleeding, 
to a man slave, who was a confidant of her trea- 
son. With this attendant, imbrued as her ap- 
parel was, she went to the Macedonian camp. 
She announced, that she had news for Alexan- 
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der, wliicli it behoved him to hear from herself.. 
Having caused her to be immediately introdu- 
ced, the Icing, observing on her spots of gore, 
imagined that she was come to bewail some dis- 
honour. He commanded her to speak freely. 
But she requested, that the slave, whom she 
had bidden to wait at the entrance, might be 
admitted. 

The slave, who had the head covered up 
under his cloak, exciting suspicion, had shown 
to the guards, when they began to search him, 
what he wished to conceal *. But pallor had 
disfigured the blood-drained visage ; nor could 
it be fully identified. 

Alexander, informed that the attendant had 
brought a human head, stepped out of the tent, 
and inquiring into the affair, heard the narrative 
of the slave. The king’s mind was now the 
seat of perplexing debate : — That a renegade 
and traitor was taken olF, whose life would have 
retarded his august plans, he estimated as a mo- 
mentous benefit: On the other hand, a transcend- 
ant enormity roused his abhorrence, — the fe- 
male Barbarian had perfidiously murdered a hus- 
band, who from itEii deserved most highly, and 
with whom she shared parental joys. The 
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foulness of the crime surpassed the gratefulness 
of the service. He caused to be proclaimed to 
her Depart from the camp, lest the more 
“ clement minds and manners of the Greek 
“ soldiers should be depraved by entertaining. 
“ a pattern of savage licentiousness,” 

The Dallas, knowing that Spitamenes was 
slain, brought Dataphernes, his confederate, in 
chains, to Alexander, and made their submis- 
sion. 

The king, relieved, in great part, from ascend- 
ant cares, turned his attention to avenge such 
subjects, as had suffered by the rapacity, or ty- 
ranny, of his provincial governors. The satrapy 
over the Mardians and Tap»»rians *, he therefore 
bestowed on Phrataphernes, with orders to send 
Phradates, his predecessor, in custody to the 
king. Stasanor was substituted in place of 
Arsanes, lieutenant over the Drangte. Into 
Media, Arsaces was detached, that Oxydates 
might retire. Babylon was confided to Dedita- 
menes, Mazteus being dead. 

^ Book vi, s, 12, p. 89, 94, 

ft > . . 
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CHAP. IV. 

Storm on the march to Gahaza. The king's grace- 
ful treatment of a private soldier. He pillages 
the Country of the Sacce. Proceed.s to a pro- 
vince under Cohort anus ; and marries iLos- 
ana, 

14. These regulations' effected, Alexander 
broke up the army, which had lain in winter- 
quarters exceeding two months, and proceeded 
toward a tract called Gabaza. The first day, 
calm, was favourable to marching ; the next, 
not indeed vexatious and stormy, but less bright, 
closed with menaces of approaching mischief. 
On the third morning, lightning darted from 
every part of the sky ; dazzling flashes filled 
the soldiers with apprehensions for their eye- 
sight; recurring gloom, oppressed them with 
horror. The crash of the elements had few 
pauses; the appearance of falling thunderbolts 
was seen in every direction : tlie army, aghast, 
hesitated under their terrible efleet. Now burst 
down a torrent of rain and hail. The troops 
sheltered themselves under their bucklers, till 
their benumbed hands, glazed with ice, could 
no longer support that covering. Not knowing 
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what course to attempt, since whithersoever 
they turned to avoid the tempest, it met them 
with increased violence, they broke tlieir ranks, 
and wandered over all the wood. Many, ex- 
hausted with affright rather than fatigue, laid 
themselves on the ground, although the fallen 
rain was frozen. Others leaned against trunks 
of trees, to many a shelter as well as a support : 
nor were these ignorant that they chose a place 
to die in, since vital heat would desert the mo- 
tionless ; but the growing lethargy was grateful 
to the harassed, nor did they refuse to die at 
rest. The storm was not only furious, but per- 
severing ; and the density of the wood concur- 
red with the night-like blackness of the clouds, 
to exclude the genial consolation of light. 

15. Alexander, alone able to meet these ills, 
perambulating among the forces, rallied the dis- 
pei’sed, and assisted the prostrate to rise ; Point- 
ing to smoke curling out of distant cottages, he 
encouraged them to embrace whatever refuge 
presented itself. Nothing conduced more to 
their safety, than shame to abandon the king, 
w}iom they saw, with redoubling exertions, 
warding- off the miseries under which they had 
cowered. At length, necessity more availing in 
adversity than reason, found a remedy against 
the cold : they assailed the groves with axes, 
and every where fired stacks of wood. In pro- 
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spect, the forest must liave presented one con- 
tinued conflagration ; for, between the blazing 
piles, room was barely left for the companies to 
stand. The heat awakened their torpid limbs; 
and by degrees the animal spirits, which gelation 
had obstructed, circulated freely. Some entered 
the huts of the Barbai-ians, which, embowered 
in remote tliickets, exigency bad explored; others 
pitched their tents, upon damp ground indeed, 
but now the sky was hospitable. 

Of soldiers, labourers, ajid menials, these 
conspiring inclemencies swept off a thousand. 
Tradition represents, that some of the men frozen 
to death, resting against the trees, looked as 
though they were alive and in conversation, stiff 
in the attitudes in which death surprised them. 
Among other incidents, — a private soldier, hold- 
ing out to carry his armour, at length gained 
the camp. The king, who was warming himself 
at a fire, on perceiving him, sprung from his 
seat, and having assisted the soldier, stricken 
with frost and nearly insensible, to take off’ his 
armour, desired him to sit down in his place. 
This man, for some time, knew neither where he 
was, nor by whom entertained. At length his 
vital heat was restored, he sau'^ the royal chair 
and the king, and rose up in affright. Alexan- 
der, observing tlris, said : “ Are you ignoi'ant, 
“ fellow-soldier, how much happier the j\lacc- 
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donians live tinder their king, than the Peiv 
“ sians? To these it were death to sit in the 
“ king’s seat: it has preserved your life.” 

Next day, he directed his convened friends 
and generals to proclaim, that he would com- 
pensate for whatever losses had occurred. He 
amply fulfilled the promise; for Sysimithres, 
having’ brought a multitude of horses, two thou- 
sand camels, with divers herds and flocks, — 
Alexander, by a distribution of these among the 
troops, at once indemnified therp, and delivered 
them from famine. 

Having honoured, with public commend- 
ation, the grateful proceeding of Sysimithres, — 
he caused the forces to take with them cooked 
provisions for six days, and marched against the 
Sacje. Of the spoil gained by ravaging their 
whole country, he presented thirty thousand 
head of cattle to Sysimithres. 

Id, Hence he passed into the district [of 
Gabaza,] over which was satrap Cohortanus, a 
nobleman; who, surrendering, claimed the king’s 
protection. Alexander reinstated him in his 
government, exacting nothing more from him, 
than the military service of two of his three 
sons. The satrap delivered the third, also, 
which the king had allowed him to retain. 

[Alexander now visited the rock of Sysimi- 
thres. Oxartes, the friend of Sysimithres, ha4 
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liitnself a palace situate on this asylum *.] The 
banquet with which he entertained Alexander, 
he had arrayed with Barbarian magnificence. 
That the highest courtesies might adorn the 
day, he caused thirty noble virgins to be intro^- 
duced, among whom was Roxana his own 
daughter. To symmetry of form, she added a 
grace of manner, rare in those countries. Thougli 
in the midst of chosen beauties, she attracted the 
gaze of all the company, especially of the king, 
whose empire over his desires was now under- 
mined by the indulgencles of Ibrtune, against 
\vhich man does not fortify himself with suffi- 
cient vigilance. Him, therefore, who had re- 
garded, with emotions no intenser than a father’s, 
the wife and daughters of Darius, with whose 
charms none but Roxana’s could support com- 
petition, — a transport of love, for a maid, whose 
extraction, contrasted with the royal pedigree, 
Was mean, impelled thus to speak : “ To fix the 
“ foundations of our empire, it is requisite that 
“ the Persians and Macedonians should inter- 
“ marry. By this expedient alone, can the 
“ shame of the vanquished, and the pride of the 


^ That a member of this part of the narrative has been lost, is 
evident from book x. ch. iii. s. 10. And tliat passage^ ’vvith the 
testimony of Strabo, lib. xi. that the nuptial.s, which Curtins is pro- 
ceeding to relate, were solemnized at the rock of Sysimithres, forms 
the basis of this supplement. 
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“ conquerors, be extinguished. Thus my an- 
“ cestor Achilles wedded a captive. Let none 
“ deem, that a corrupt example is to be intro- 
“ duced ; truly, I will have solemnized a lawful 
“ union with Roxana.” 


A joy which he had not hoped, ravished the 
father as he heard this speech ; and 
*^327. king, in the warmth of his 

jEtai. Alex. 29 . passioii, Ordered that bread should 
be brought. This was the most 
sacred symbol of a bridal engage- 
ment among the Macedonians : the bread, cut 
in two with a sword, is tasted by each of the 
parties. By food so plain and easily procured, 

' the founders of the custom, I conjecture, in- 
tended to signify, to the pair joining their lots, 
with how little they ought to be contented. 

Thus, the king of Asia and Europe married 
a lady introduced at an entertainment ; design- 
ing, by offspring from a captive, to furnish the 
victors with a sovereign. His friends felt in- 
ward shame, that he should, amid the blandish- 
ments of the table, choose a father-in-law from 
among his vassals. But, liberty of speech hav- 
ing been taken away since Clitus’ death, their 
faces smiled assent. In dressing the face, the 
service of a despot chiefly lies. 
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C H A P. V. 

Preparations for the Indian rear. Catenas slain 
in battle. Buhacene reduced. Alexander, ar- 
rogating divine honours, is opposed hp the Ma- 
cedonians : Speech of CaUisthencs. 

17. Intending to prpceed to India, and 
thence to the Ocean, Alexander, that no com- 
motion might start up in his rear to einbarass 
his plans, directed that thirty thousand young 
men should be picked out of all the provinces, 
armed, and sent to his standard, to serve at once 
as hostages and soldiers. Yet farther, he de- 
tached Craterus [into Paratacene*] to pursue 
Haustanes and Catenas, who had revolted : Haus- 
tanes, in consequence, was taken prisoner, and 
Catenes fell in battle. Polysperchon, likewise, 
subdued the district called Buhacene. 

'• Having established all his governments, 
Alexander turned his consideration to the expe- 
dition against India. This country was esteemed 
rich, not in gold only, but in gems and pearls, 
which were applied to excessive decoration ra- 


^ The name of the place is introduced from. Arrian, 
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ther than magnificence. The soldiers’ shields 
were said to glitter with gold and ivory. 

That he might not, excelling others, be sur- 
passed by the Indians, he plated the targets of 
his warriors with silver, and furnished the horses 
witli golden bits; the cuirasses he embellished, 
some with silver, and some with gold. One 
hundred and twenty thousand men followed the 
king to this war : for which, every thing was 
now prepared. 

Deeming the CQnjuncture favourable to an 
object which his corrupted mind had Iftng che- 
rished, he began to concert in what manner he 
should take upon him celestial honours. Not 
satisfied to be styled, he was desirous tliat man- 
kind should believe that he was Jupiter’s son ; 
as though he had the same authority over their 
minds, as over their tongues. He required the 
Macedonians, therefore, to salute him as wor- 
shippers, prostrating themselves on the ground, 
in the manner of the Persians. To stimulate 
his prurient pride, adulation Avas not wanting, 
the perpetual bane of kings, which ruins more 
than the fiercest liostility. The Macedonians 
are to be exculpated, for none of them could en- 
dure tosweiwefrom their national customs; but 
the Greeks in the king’s train, sullied the pro^ 
fession of the liberal arts by corrupt manner’s. 

18 . OneAgis, an Argive, the most con temp- 
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tible of poets, next to Choerilus ; and Cleo, a 
Sicilian, from the vice of his nation, and from 
disposition, a profligate flatterer; with othei’ 
offal from various cities; — These could gain 
access to Alexander, before his relatives or ge- 
nerals. These opened heaven to him, and cried, 
that Hercules and Bacchus, with Castor and 
Pollux, would give way to the new deity. 

On a festival, the king, therefore, had a ban- 
quet prepared with every gorgeous display : to 
which were invited the "chief of his friends, 
Macedonians and Greeks, with his nobles. 
After having occupied a couch, confestive with 
them a short hour, he withdrew. Then Cleo, as 
it had been contrived, began, in the tone of admi- 
ration, a discourse on the king’s exploits. ' He 
‘ recounted favours conferred on the people by 
‘ Alexander, for which thei-e was a grateful re- 
‘ turn in their power, — to acknoAvledge him as 
‘ a god whom they might perceive to be one, 

‘ repaying mighty favours with a little frank- 
‘ incense. The Persians acted not only with 
‘ piety, but with prudence, in adoring their 
' monarchs as gods, for the majesty of empire 
‘ was its protection. Hercules and Bacchus, 
‘ indeed, were not deified, before they had 
* overcome the envy of contemporaries The 

^ The inconsequential, and even stupid, tenor of the arguments, 
is ill character with the speaker. And, correspondently, uinidst both 
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‘ faith of after-ages is regulated by what a 
‘ coeval generation attests. However others 
‘ might hesitate, he intended to prostrate his 
‘ body, at the king’s reappearance in tlie ban- 
‘ quet. It concerned the rest to take the same 
‘ course, especially those endowed with wis- 
‘ dom ; such ought, indeed, to lead the way in 
^ worshipping the king.’ 

ip. Against Callisthenes, whose severity 
and bold freedom were odious to the king, this 
speech was, not ambiguously, pointed; as though 
the Macedonians were ready to pay the required 
honour, and he alone prevented it. 

Callisthenes, on whom all eyes were turned, 
silence having been made, thus began : “ If the 
king had heard thy oration, not a word from 
“ us had been necessary in reply ; for he Avoidd 
have required thee, not to instigate him to 
“ degenerate into foreign manners, and to for- 
“ bear from disturbing our complacent admira- 
“ tion of his acts, by thy foul adulation. But 
since he is absent, I will answer thee for him. 


soliti and artful reasoning, the dangerous talent of wit sparkles in 
the defence of Philotas. Sliali we not attribute the ever-varying, 
appropriate traits in the speeches, to a higher quality, in the historian, 
than invention ? A habit of measuring ancient manners by a mo- 
dern scale, has made it common to speak of the orations, which fill 
a prominent place in ancient chapters, as, for the most part, embel- 
lishments of the writers. But scepticism often discriminates as 
feebly as credulity. 
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“No untimely fruit is lasting. So far from 
“ conferring divine honours on the king, thou 
“ robbest him of them. For before the demi- 
“ god will win belief, time must intervene; it 
“ is posterity that gives this reward to heroes. 
“ ]\Iy own prayer is, — Late be the king received 
“ among the celestials ; may his life be pro- 
“ tracted ; his majesty, eternal. An apotheosis 
“ is, sometimes, yielded to the departed — ne- 
“ ver, to the living. 

“ Thy adduced examples of immortals by 
“ consecration, are Hercules and Bacchus. 
“ Dost thou think, that they were made gods 
“ by the decree of a convivial circle? Their 
“ mortal nature was removed from view, before 
“ fame carried them into heaven. 

“ Thou and I, Cleo, are, forsooth, forming 
“ gods ! The king will receive authority for his 
“ divinity from us! Try thy power: make one 
“ of us into a king, if thou mould the king into 
“ a god ; it is easier to bestow an empire, than 
“ heaven. 

“ May the propitious gods, unprovoked by 
“ the sacrilegious words of Cleo, suffer our af- 
“ fairs to go on in a successful course, and grant 
“ us to be content with our tried customs. I am 
“ not ashamed of my country, nor desirous to 
“ be taught by the Persians in what manner I 
“ am to pay homage to my king. They, in- 
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“ deed, are the conquerors, if from them vve 
“ receive laws.” 

20. Callisthenes was heard with unwaver- 
ing attention, as the assertor of the public li- 
berty. Nor did he obtain silent approbation 
merely, but loud support, particularly from the 
elders, who were aggrieved by an alien innova- 
tion on their ancient usages. 

The king was not a stranger to what passed 
between the different speakers ; for he stood 
behind the arras which skieened the range of 
couches. He, therefore, sent an intimation to 
Agis and Cleo, to let the discussion cease, and 
to be content, that the Barbarians only, at his 
return, should fall down before him. 

Soon afterwards, as though he had been 
transacting affairs of moment, he rejoined his 
guests. While the Persians were worshipping 
him, Polysperchon, who sat above the king, re- 
commended one of them, who touched the floor 
with his chin, ‘ To hit it harder against the 
‘ ground.’ This jest elicited the ire of Alexan- 
der, wlio said to him : “ Thou wilt not then 
‘‘ reverence me? Do we seem to thee, alone, 
“ worthy of mockery ?” Polysperchon replied, 

‘ That he deemed neither the king to deserve 
‘ derision, nor himself contempt.’ Then Alex- 
ander dragged him from the couch, and flung 
him on the ground, and, as he lay prostrate, 
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said : ‘‘ Thou art doing, dost thou see, the same 
“ thing that thou wast ridiculing in another!” 
Having ordered him into custody, he dismissed 
the assembly. After a long confinement, be 
pardoned Polysperchon, 


CHAP. VI. 

« 

Conspiracy of Hermolaus, Sostratus, and others. 

Callisthenes arrested xcith them. 

CaLLISTHENES, whom he had long sus- 
pected of pertinacious opposition, was the object 
of his deeper resentment: for wreaking it, an 
opportunity speedily occurred. 

,/ 21. With the Macedonian nobility, it was 
the custom, as already* noticed, to deliver their 
adult sons to the king, for offices not far differ- 
ent from menial : They watched, alternately, by 
nigiir at the king’s chuinber door ; they intro- 
duced the concubines by another entrance than 
that bcfoie which the soldiers kept guard; frotn 
the grooms they received, and brought to the 
king, horses prepared for him to mount; they 


^ Pages 11 and 1 % ante. 
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attended him at the chase, and in battle. They 
were educated in all the liberal arts and sciences. 
Their chief distinctions — they were allowed to 
sit at table with the king, and no one had power 
to chastise them but himself. This band served 
as a seminary of generals and sub-governors. 
Hence, posterity received their kings, whose 
respective lines, after many rdgns, were de- 
prived of their dominions by the Romans. 

Hermolaus, a young nobleman in this royal 
band, having tossed, his spear at a wild boar, 
which the king had intended to strike, was se- 
verely flogged, by his order. Aggrieved by this 
ignominious treatment, Hermolaus complained 
of it to Sostratus, a colleague zealously attached 
to him. Sostratus, sympathizing with his lace- 
rated friend, and perhaps ill affected toward tlie 
king on some personal account, stimulated the 
incensed youth to conspire to assassinate the 
king. They bound themselves to mutual fide- 
lity. They did not proceed to the heinous deed 
with puerile impatience ; but artfully gained 
select confederates, Nicostratus, Antipater the 
son of Asclepiodorus, and Philotas ; and by 
these were associated Anticles, Elaptonius, and 
Epimenes. 

22. Nevertheless, no easy way lay open to 
effect the catastrophe : it was necessary for them 
all to be on duty together, that they might not 
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be obstructed by comrades unacquainted with 
the plot : it happened, however, that one was on 
guard one night, and another another. Two and 
thirty days were' consumed in changing their 
turns of attendance, and in other preparative 
arrangements. 

It was now the night, that the conspirators 
formed the guard, congratulating their mutual 
fidelity, which had surviv'ed the trial of so many 
days. Neither fear nor hope had changed them, 
so strong was their resentment against the king, 
or their constancy to eacli other. 

At the door of the apartment in which the 
king was banqueting, they waited to conduct 
him into his bed-chamber, w'hen he should rise 
from table. But, in unison, with his fortune, 
conviviality urged him and his guests to drink 
yet more deeply ; and entertaining interludes* 
prolonged the time. With this, the conspira- 
tors were, alternately pleased, because tliey 
should have a man nodding with insensibility 
to fall upon ; and alternately alarmed, lest the 
festivity should be protracted till morning, — • 
for at dawn they were to be I'elieved, seven 
days must pass before their turn would reeur, 
and they could not rely that, meanwhile, e very- 
accessary would remain faithful. 


* page 76; line 10, ante. 
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At the approach of day, however, the com- 
pany dispersed. The conspirators, happy in an 
opportunity to execute their crime, were receiv- 
ing the king : — When a woman, of melancholy 
habits, accustomed to haunt the palace, and 
supposed to utter predictions by inspiration, as 
he was going out, placed herself to obstruct 
him, and while lier countenance and eyes ex- 
pressed the commotion of her mind, advised 
him to return to festivity. He answered, in a 
jesting tone, ‘ That the gods counselled well 
and, having called back his fidends, continued 
the entertainment till the second hour after 
sun-rise. 

23. Now, others of the band had succeeded 
to the station before the bed-chamber door. 
The conspirators yet kept their post, though 
their duty rvas terminated; so obstinate is 
hope, when an ungoverned will absorbs the 
understanding. 

Alexander addressed these more courteously 
than usual ; and desired them to retire to rest, 
since they had watched all night : commending 
the zeal which detained them on guard after 
th&y had been relieved, he promised each a 
reward amounting to two talents and five 
minas. 

Supremely disappointed, they went home. 
To the next night of attendaiice the rest impa- 
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tiently looked : but Eumenes, either suddenly 
changed by the king’s urbanity to him and his 
accomplices, or persuaded that the gods opposed 
their undertaking, disclosed the affair to his bi'O- 
ther Eurjdochus. 

The punishment of Philotas Avas painted on 
every memory. Eurylochus, therefore, instant- 
ly seized his brother, and carried him to the pa- 
lace. He announced to the guards of the pre- 
sence, that he brought intelligence which con- 
cerned the king’s safety. ^ The unseasonable 
hour, his visible perturbation, and the dejection 
of his companion, alarmed Ptolemy and Leon- 
natus, who guarded the chamber-door. They 
therefore opened it, took in a light, and awak- 
ened the king, oppressed with wine and sleep. 
Having, by degrees, collected his mind, he ask- 
ed, ‘ What was their business?’ Before the in- 
tervention of a moment, Eurylochus said: 
“ The gods have not entirely abandoned my 
“ family ; for although my brother dared to 
concur in an impious crime, he has repented, 
“ and employs me to make a most imjoortant 
“ discovery. On this last night, a treasonable 
“ contrivance was to have been e.xecuted, 

“ parties whom your majesty Avould last sus- 
“ pect.” Then Eumenes detailed the origin 
and progress of the plot, with the names of the 
conspirators. 
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24. Callistlienes, it is certain, was not 
named as a party to the treason, — but as wont 
to lend a ready ear to the youths pouring out 
invective and scandal against tlie king. Some 
writers add, that when Hennolaus complained 
to him of the king's having subjected him to 
the rod, Callisthienes answered, ‘ That they 
* ought to remember that they were now 
‘ men.’ — It were doubtful, moreover, whether 
he said this, to comfort him under his suffer- 
ings, or to aggravate his discontent. 

The king, whose drowsiness was dispelled 
by a vivid image of the danger which he had 
escaped, — immediately directed, that Eurylo- 
chus should receive fifty talents, with the rich 
estate of one Tyridates. His brother he restored, 
before Eurylochus could solicit his pardon. 
But he ordered the rest of the conspirators, 
and with them Callisthenes, to be confined in 
irons. After these had been brought to the 
palace, he reposed all that day, and the follow- 
ing night, lethargic with drinking and sit- 
ting-up. 

On the succeeding day, he summoned a ge- 
neral assembly, at which Avere present the fa- 
thers and relatives of the accused, exposed to 
vital peril themseh'es, inasmuch as the Macedo- 
nian customs consigned to death all who were 
allied by blood to ti'aitors. 
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By his command, all the prisoners were 
brought in, except Callisthenes. They admit- 
ted the charges. While reprobation was burst- 
ing from a thousand tongues, the king asked 
them, ‘ For what offence of his, they had con- 
‘ trived so wicked a plot?’ 


CHAP. VIL 
The. Speech of Hermolaus. 

25. “ Y OU put the question, as if you were 
“ indeed ignorant of the cause While stupor 
bound the rest in silence, Hermolaus replied: 
“ We conspired your death, because you began 
“ to treat us, not like free-born men, but like 

“ slaves” His jaiher, Sopolis, starting up, 

cried: ‘ Parricide of thy parent, as well as thy 
‘ king !’ and, laying his hand on his sons mouth, 
said, ‘ That a boy, whom guilt and wretched- 
‘ ness rendered insane, ought not to be suffered 
‘ to say any more.’ The king, silencing the fa- 
ther, commanded Hermolaus to speak what h'e 
had learned from his master Callisthenes. 

Availing myself of your favour,” said 
Hermolaus, “ 1 shall utter what the grievances 
“ of all have taught us. Wliat number of JMa- 
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“ cccionians survive your cruelty? how few, 
“ that are uot of ignoble blo';d ! Attains, I hi- 
“ lotas, Parn'.enio, Alexander the Lyncestean, 
“ and Clitus, contending with the fierceness of 
“ the enemy, could live, could support the bat- 
tie, could cover you with their shields, re- 
“ ceiving Avounds to purchase for you victory 
“ and glory. How illustrious your requital! 
" The blood of one of them stains your table. 
“ Another had not, indeed, so easy a death. 

The conductors of your armies on the rack, 
“ AA'ere a gratifying spectacle to the Persians 
M'hoin they had conquered. Panneuio, by 
“ tyhom you had destroyed Attains, was slaugh- 
tered without being suffered to plead. Thus 
“ you employ the hands of the wretched in 
dark executions, and cause the instruments of 
“ your murders to be in their turn dispatched 

“ by others” Non’ clamours against Her- 

molatis swelled to icproar ; and his Jut her, zvith his 
sword, drawn and raised, had struck him, unless 
he hod been restrained by the king, who ordered 
Hermolaus to proceed, and desired the assembly 
patiently to hear the criminal multiply causes 
for his punishment. 

2d. Those zeith dijficidty z'cpresscd, Hermor 
laus resumed: “ How liberally you pernut 
“ youths, unskilled in oratory, to plead their 
“ cause! but the voice of Callisthenes is iiU” 
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“ mured in prison, because he alone knows how 
“ to speak. Why is he not brought forth, 
“ while even avowed conspirators are heard? 
“ You shrink from the free speech of that in- 
“ nocent man ; you could not bear his look. 
“ I strenuously maintain that he has done no- 
“ thing : Here they stand, who meditated with 
“ me the glorious stroke. Not one of us caa 
“ alledge, that Callisthenes was privy to our 
“ design ; however long he maw h.ave been de- 
voted to death by a nios? just and most for- 
“ giving king. Of the Macedonians, whose 
“ blood you waste as though it were super- 
“ fluous and worthless, these are the rewards. 

But you possess captured treasures, which are 
“ transported by thirty thousand mules, while 
your soldiers have nothing to take home but 
“ gratuitous scars. All these ills we cOuld, 
“ however, endure, till you surrendered us to 
the Barbarians, and, by a new procedure, 
“ subjected the victorious to the yoke. The 
“ Persian garb and discipline delight you : 
“ your country’s manners you detest. It was, 
" therefore, the king of the Persians, not of the 
“ Macedonians, that we would have killed ; we 
“ arraign you as a deserter, by the rules of war. 
“ To THEE, '■thou hast reeptired the hlacedoniaus 
“ to kneel as to a god. You renounce your fa- 
“ ther Philip ; and were any of tlie gods es- 
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“ teemed greater than tlie Thunderer, thou 
“ wouldst discard Jupiter. Is it strange that 
“ the free-born cannot brook your arrogance? 
“ In you what trust can be reposed by us, 
“ who must either die innocent victims, or, 
“ which were worse, live slaves? If your 
“ amendment be practicable, you are indebted 
to me, since I have first dared to tell you 
“ what free minds cannot submit to. I will 
“ kneel to you to spare our parents : Oh ! do 
“ not load with torments disconsolate age, your 
“ old soldiers bereaved of offspring. As for 
“ ourselves, lead us to execution, that we may 
“ obtain by our own death, the release from sla- 
“ very which we proposed from yours.” Thus, 
Hcrmolaus. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Aleu'anders reply to Hermolaus. 

27. “ How false,” said the king to the as- 
sembly, “ are all the things which he has been 
“ 3*epeating after his master, appears from my 
“ forbearance ! For after he had pleaded guilty 
“ to the highest enormity, I prevailed on you 
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“ to liear him as well as myself ; although I 
“ was not ignorant that this assassin would 
“ vent the cur-like phrenzy which prompted 
“ him to kill me, whom he ought to have re- 
“ vered as a parent. 

“ Lately, when he insolently forgot his sta- 
“ tion at the chase, I caused him to be correct- 
“ ed, agreeably to the national usage, and the 
“ practice of former kings of Macedon. This 
“ discipline is as necessary as that which pupils 
“ receive from their tutors,* and wives from 
“ their husbands ; na)^, we even suffer our 
“ slaves to chastise boys of his age. This is 
“ my cruelty toward him, which he would re- 
“ venge by an impious murder. Toward his 
“ companions, who do not compel me to vio- 
“ late my disposition, how mild I am, you all 
“ know; to mention it was needless. 

“ I am not surprised that Hermolaus can- 
“ not approve punishments inflicted on parri- 
“ cides, since he has incurred similar; so that 
“ when he justifies Parmenio and Philotas, he 
“ defends his own cause. Alexander the Lyn- 
“ cestean, however, charged by two witnesses , 
“ with conspiring against iny life, I twice par- 
“ doned. On a third information, I respited his 
“ trial three years*, till yourselves recpiirccl that 
“ the criminal should satisfy the sentence due. 


Page 138, ante. 
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" You all remember that Attains invaded niy 

“ life before I was king. Clitus 1 would 

“ that he had not compelled me to an act of ac- 
“ cumulated wrath ; but his unadvised scurrili- 
“ ties on me and yourselves, I bore longer, than 
“ he would have borne the same expressions 
“ from me. The clemency of kings and com- 
“ manders does not depend exclusively on their 
“ own dispositions, bat ctjually on those of the 
“ go^'crned. Authority is conciliated by obe- 
“ dieuce: but when respect is abjured, and the 
“ highest are confounded with the lowest, we 
“ are necessitated by violence to repel vio- 
“ lenee. 

“ What wonder that he chai'ges even cruelty 
“ upon me, who has the effrontery to reproach 
“ me with avarice! I shall not appeal to you 
“ individually, lest I should render my libcrali- 
“ ty invidious, and a burden on your modesty. 

Survey the whole army : they who recently 
“ had but military equipments, now recline on 
“ beds of silver, their tables groan under vessels 
of gold, trains of slaves attend them, their 
, riches won from the enemy they cannot well 
“ transport. 

“ But it is objected, that the Persians whom 
*' we have subdued, enjoy princely honours un- 
der me. If I do not domineer haughtily over 
the conquered, what is that but an evidence 
“ of my moderation? I did not enter Asia, to 
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“ extermitiate whole nations, nor to make a cle- 
“ sert of half the world, — but that the van- 
“ quishecl might not regret my victories. This 
“ stimulates them to fight in cooperation with 
“ you ; and they whom severity would have 
“ made rebels, shed their blood to enlarge your 
empire. Acquisitions, kept by the sword, 
“ cannot be permanent ; the obligation of be- 
“ nefits is eternal. If we propose to retain. 
“ Asia, and not merely pass through it, our 
“ clemency must embrace the people, and their 
“ fidelity will confirm and perpetuate our domi- 
“ nion. Ourselves have more than we can use, 
“ and insatiable must be the avarice which 
“ would fill higher what ah’eady overflows. 

“ But, further, I am transferring the man- 
“ ners of Asia to the Macedonians ! Truly, in 
“ some of its numerous nations, 1 can see traits 
“ which we need not blush to imitate. Nor 
“ can so extended an empire be suitably govern- 
“ ed, unless we communicate some customs^ 
“ and adopt others. 

“ It had nearly excited my laughter, when 
“ the traitor required me to disown Jupiter, ])y 
“ whose oracle I am recognised. Do the an* 
“ swers of the gods depend on me ? Hammon 
“ conferred on me the title of son. In our 
“ wars, our acknowledgment of it has not 
“ been unavailing. I wish that the Indians 

s 
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“ may also be persuaded that I am a god. 
‘‘ Success in arms depends greatly on fame; 
“ and, many times, an accredited fiction has 
“ obtained equal triumphs with truth. 

“ Do you imagine that it was to pamper 
" luxury, that I adorned your arms with gold 
“ and silver ? To the Indians, with whom no- 
“ thing is more common than those metals, I 
“ would show, that the Macedonians, unequal- 
“ led in other respects, are not to be surpassed 
“ in opulence. Their eyes prepared to encoun- 
“ ter invaders in poor and sordid array, I will 
“ strike with glitter : they shall be taught that 
“ we come, not to ravish their silver and gold, 
“ but to finish the conquest of the whole world. 
“ From this gloiy, thou, parricide ! wouldst 
“ have debarred us, and have sacrificed the Ma- 
“ cedonians, destitute of a king, to the con- 
“ quered nations. 

“ Thou hast recommended thy parents to 
“ my mercy ! It were a violation of no duty, 
“ not to inform thee how I shall dispose of 
them, that thou mightest die touched more 
“ acutely with remorse, if thou hast filial re- 
“ membrance and affection : — But, long since, 
“ I abrogated the custom of punishing the 
“ innocent relatives of criminals ; and I pro- 

‘‘ claim that they shall all retain their ho- 
(£ 


Hours. 
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“ I know why thou wiliest me to introduce 
“ thy Callisthenes, to whom alone thou seemest 
“ a man, because thou art an assassin, — in or- 
“ der that he might hete repeat the same scan- 
‘‘ dalous things which thou, having fresh learn- 
“ ed, hast been reciting before this assembly. 
“ Had he been a Macedonian, the worthy tutor 
“ had been brought in with his pupil : but an 
“ Olynthian is excluded from the privilege.” 

After this speech, Alexander dismissed the 
council ; arid caused th« condemned to be de- 
livered to the other membei's of the band,— - 
who, to prove their allegiance, inflicted on the 
criminals a cruelly protracted execution. Cal- 
listhenes also died under torture : He was in- 
nocent of the conspiracy ; but he was not fitted, 
for a coiirt, by the disposition of a flatterer. No 
homicide excited in the Greeks stronger disaf- 
fection toward Alexander, inasmuch as Callist- 
henes possessed the highest probity and learn- 
ing; by him, Alexander was reconciled to life, 
when, having slain CHtus, he would have de- 
stroyed himself by abstinence. The king did- 
not simply kill the philosopher without a trial, 
but tortured him. His cruelty was succeeded 
too late by penitence, x 
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CHAP. IX. 

Commencement of the Indian expedition. De- 
scription of India. P hilosopJm's. Manner of 
computing time. 

28 . That he might not pamper inacth'ity,, 
the mother of rumours, Alexander advanced to- 
ward India; constantly acquiring more lustre 
by victories, than he maintained after them. 

Almost the whole of India trends eastward*: 
it is less in breadth than in length. Intercept- 
ing the South- wind, are tracts of elevated table- 
land : several celebrated rivers, which have their 


* Strabo, a superior geographer to Cartias, as he was professedly 
a topographical writer, in his Map of the Climates of the World,^ 
includes the modern Tliibet and China under the name India. Per- 
haps Curtius, contemplating such an erroneous representation of 
India, may mean to say, that a great portion of its boundary was 
formed by the Eastern Sea. The remarkable apology with which 
Strabo introduces his account of India, is an appeal for indulgence 
which all the ancient writers on the same subject require, and may, 
on Similar grounds, claim. He professed to be entering on the ac- 
count of a country very remote, and which few persons had visited ; 
and of these many having vkitcd only a small yart of the country^ 
had related things either from hearsay, or, at the best, from hasty re- 
marks made as they passed along, on military service, or on a jour- . 
ney. He admits that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf had 
reached the Ganges. Straho^ lib. xv. 
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sources in mount Parapamisus, convey their be- 
nign currents through the plains. The Indus is 
colder than the other streams ; the complexion of 
its waters, is not greatly different from that of 
the sea. The Ganges, a distinguished river, at 
its rise* flows southward, in a direct channel, 
along the ridge of the principal mountains 
afterwards, opposing crags give its course an 
eastward inclination, although it is ultimately 
received by the Erythrtean sea. Riving its 
banks, it sweeps away, through ramified chan- 
nels, trees and extensive portions of soil. Ob- 
structed by rocks, it often takes a returning di- 
rection ; but where it finds a yielding bed, it 
oozes, and forms islands. The Acesines ;|; swells 
it, just before its discharge into the ocean. 
Their collision is furious ; for the Ganges meets 
the tributary stream in a narrow estuary, and 

^ Modern disquisitions on the source of the GanLjes, however able, 
are not deemed decisive; and it remains to be settled, if not to be 
explored. 

t Several modem travellers, chiefly Chinese missionaries, attest, 
that the Ganges, in its course, perforates a mountain, and fills into 
a bason, which it has worn in the rock: Of this celebrated cata- 
ract, called Gangoutra, or the Cow's Mouth, the Jesuit TielFentlialer 
has laid down the latitude in 33 deg. And we are infoniied, by 
Major Kenneil, Mem. p. 233, that the Ganges wanders above eight 
hundred miles in a mountainous tract, before it escapes from it. 

I The modern Burrampooter. But Curtius has misnumed ii ; for 
the Acesines, or Jenaub, falls into the Indus. See book ix, ch, iv. 
s. 10. 
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the Gotiflicting torrents repel each other *. Thp 
Dyarclenes f is the less mentioned in the reports 
of travellers, because it runs through the remote 
parts of India : but [in common with the other 
rivers of the country,] it not only cherishes cro- 
codiles, like the Nile, but dolphins, and various 
aquatic monsters unknown in other regions. 
v’The Erymanthus J wantons in successive mean- 
ders; — diverted by the inhabitants into canals 
for the purpose of irrigation, it loses its name 
before its diminished waters reach the sea. India 
is intersected by several other rivers, of com- 
paratively little imte, because their course is less 
extended, 

29- The maritime parts are most scorched by 
the North winds, which, excluded by ridges of 
nioun tains, do not penetrate to the interior <§ 


Thus we have no mention of the Delta formed by the several 
mouths of the Ganges. 

t What river Curtius thus designates, it is unavailing to conjecture. 
But the Bain Gonga would correspond with the vague description : 
it WHS first discovered to Europeans by the late Colonel Camac : it 
penetrates vast teak forests, in a country in central Hindostan, sin- 
gularly wild and little explored, inhabited by uncivilized people. 

t This river has no features sufficiently marked to determine its 
situ^ition. 

§ This difficult passage is rendered more comprehensible, by re- 
collecting, that great part of the coast, of the peninsulas of Hindostaii 
apd India beyond the Ganges, runs in a direction nearly from North 
to South; so that intercepting heights might shelter the interior, 
without necessarily preventing the North winds from sweeping along 
great portions of the coast. 
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tracts ; hence these are favourable to the pro- 
duction of fruits. Nevertheless, in this region 
the earth inverts the times of the seasons, so 
that while other countries are under the fiercest 
dominion of the sun, snows fall [or the local 
concomitants of winter are experienced] in In- 
dia, — and when our fields are frozen, the heat 
is there intolerable : nor has the cause of this 
variation been discovered. 

The sea washing India varies not in colour 
from other seas. It derived its name from kins: 
Erythras; on which account, the ignorant have 
believed the water to be red. The land is pro- 
lific of flax, [cotton * r] of which the garments 
of the people are chiefly formed. The pliant 
internal bark of the trees, receives written cha- 
racters, in the manner of paper. The birds may 
be taught to imitate the articulations of the hu- 
man voice. Here are animals in other countries 
unknown, unless transported thither. ' India 
nourishes the rhinoceros ; but the breed is not 
indigenous. The elephants are more powerful 
than those tamed in Africa; and their size cor- 
responds to their strength. Gold is washed 
down by several rivers, whose loitering streanfs 
glide with a serene and gentle tenor. The sea 
discharges gems and pearls upon the shore : nor 




^ See the note J, p 264 ^ infra. 
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has any thing more contributed to the opulence 
of the natives, especially since commerce has 
spread to foreign nations, a vicious taste for 
costly ornaments ; for these excreations of the 
foaming sea are appreciated at whatever luxury 
will give *. 

As in other places, a bias is given to the 
niind by local circumstances. The inhabitants 
invest their heads in rolls of muslin f? and cover 


The two pearls ornamenting the earrrings of Cleopatra, were 
valued at ^161,458. Tlin, Hist. lib. ix. c. 35. 

f Zinleis. Oeig. ^The reader who is indifferent whether this 

he translated linen or muslin^ will pass over this and the next note. 
The Latin labours under a deficiency of definite words for tlic various 
piaterials of drapery. The ancient Komans had a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the woven fabrics of India ; and Dr. Robertson 
[Disquisition on India, edit, 1804, p. 320j infers, that the use of 
the cotton manufactures of India was not common among the Ro- 
mans, because a Rescript [in Justinian. Digest, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. 
s. 16, attributed to Marcus Antoninus and Comniodus] on the “ parti- 
cular articles liable to duties at Alexandria/^ does not enumerate 
the various kinds of cotton manufactures, as it does the various kinds 
of spices and gems. Dr. Vincent, [Ferijplus of the Erj/threan Sea, 
Part II. Appendix :] comparing the Imports named in the Digest 
with the Exports from India detailed in the Periplus, finds in the 
former the following articles : Bpssus, teanslateb by him Cotton 
Goods — Kai'pasus, fine Muslins — Smdoiies, possibly, fine Cottons. 
Hence, and from the evidence in the next note, it appears that the 
meanings assigned in the Latin dictionaries to these words require to 
be revised ; and that the latitude of hpssiis, karpasiis or carhasus, and 
iindon, wall embrace any fine woven fabric, whether of linen, cotton, 
pr silk. Nor must Unteum always be restrained to “ linen Pre- 
cise terms cannot be expected from the Greek or Roman authors, 
who were totally uninformed as to the basis of most of the exotic 
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their bodies with calico* down to the feet, 
which they bind with sandals. Those distin- 
guished by rank or opulence, have precious 
stones suspended from their ears, and wear on 
their wrists and arms bracelets of gold. They 
frequently comb their hair, which they seldom 


piece-goods. For many centuries after tlie use of silk had be- 
come common/^ says Dr. Robertson, they had not any certain 
knowledge either of the countries to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of tlie manner in which it was 
produced. By some, silk was supposed to be a fine clown adhere 
ing to the leaves of certain trees or 'blowers; others imagined it to 
be a delicate species of wool or cotton ; and even those who had 
learned that it was the work of an insect, show, by their descrip- 
tions, that they had no distinct idea of the manner in which it 
was formed/^ 

On the other hand, although in the provinces of modern Hindos- 
tan best known to Eniropeniis, which are not the Panjab or the 
Moultan, calico or muslin is the prevailing article of clothing, — yet; 
we cannot affirm that linen was not anciently worn by some classes 
in India; for we find from Ferip. M(i7\ Ei'pthr, p. 28, that, among 
the commodities imported by Egyptian vessels into Patala on the 
Indus, was chequered linen. 

^ CarbasiLS. Onro. This should be fine calico or muslin, if the 

basis of it be found in the following passage, as Le Tellier and others 
have concluded. Upper Egypt ti*cndiijg toward Arabia produces 
a shrub which some call gasupion^ others xplon, [the cotton-tree,] 
and the cloths formed of it xplina. The plant, small, bears a 
fruit resembling a filbert, whose interior shell yields a downy sub- 
stance capable of being spun ; nor is there any flax comparable 
with it for whiteness or softness.’^ FUn, ISfat^ Hist. lib. xi.K, c. 1, 
Add to this, that the native shanskreet term for muslins or fine 
calicoes, is kurpasi, as appears by Sir William Jones’s catalogue. 
Asiat. Res, vol. iv. p. 231. Calcutta editv 
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cut. Leaving the chin unshaven* they trim 
into a cheerful appearance the rest of the face. 

30. The luxury of their kings, which they 
call magnificence, surpasses the extravagancies 
of all other nations. When the monarch is 
pleased to be seen in public, officers with silver 
censers perfume all the road through which he 
is to be carried. He sits in a golden palanquin 
hung round with pearls. His garments of car- 
hasus are embroidered with gold and purple. 
The body-guards follow the palanquin, some of 
them carrying singing-birds perched on boughs; 
these birds are even brought in, to relieve hours 
of important business, by the notes which they 
have been taught. 

The palace is supported with gilt pillars, 
round which are twisted vines engraven in gold, 
with images of the birds most delightful to the 
eye executed in silver. 

The palace is open to applicants, while the 
king is combing and dressing; at this interval, 
he gives audience to ambassadors, and adminis- 
ters justice to his people. His sandals taken 
off, his feet are anointed with perfumes. 

'' His principal exercise is hunting: amidst 
the vows, and songs, of his concubines, he shoots 
animals which have been enclosed in a park. 


* Arrian represents tliemto have dyed their beards various colours. 
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The arrows, two cubits in length, ai'e discharged 
by the Indians with more exertion than effect; 
inasmuch as the missile, whose force depends 
upon velocity, is retarded by its inconvenient 
weight. 

His shorter journeys the king performs on 
horseback. Wlien lie m.ikes a longer expedi- 
tion, his chariot is drawn by elephants, whose 
vast bo(iies are covered with trappings of gold. 
To complete the corruption of manners, he is 
followed by a long procession of concubines in 
golden palanciuius. Separut’ d fr m rhe c[ueen’s 
retinue, this col.imn equals it in gorgeous 
excess. 

Women prepare his food ; they also serve 
him with wine, of which all the Indians drink 
profusely*. When rendered insensate by wine 

* In unison with this, are Chares, apud Athenmm, lib. 10, .^lia- 
nus, Hint. Var. lib. ii. In opposition to it, Strabo, lib. xv. transcrib- 
ing the account of Megastlieaes, asserts that the Indians, except at 
sacrifices, do not use wine, but drink a spirit obtained from rice. 

What is the consideration due to Mepasthenes 'f He derived 
his knowledge of India from a residence of several years in 
Palibothra, according to Dr. iiobertson, the modern Allahabad, 
a station far beyond the south-east limits of Alexander’s progress 
in India, to which he had been sent by Seieucus, as ambassador ^ 
to Sandracottus king of the Prasii. From his writings, continues 
Dr. Robertson, the ancients seem to have derived almost all 
their knowledge of the interior state of India; and from compar- 
ing the three most ample accounts of India, by Diodorus, Strabo, 
and Arrian, they manife.stly appear, from their near resemblance, 
to be a transcript of his words. But, unfortunately, Megas- 
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anti sleep, be is conveyed by concubines to his 
chamber, who, in hymns, invoke the gods of 
the hours of night. . 

31 . Amid these vices, who would expect the 
culture of wisdom ? 


tlienes was so fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with tlie 
truths which he related, many extravagant fictions ; and to him 
may be traced the fabulous tales — of men vvitli ears so large 
that tiiey could wrap themselves up in them ; of others with a 
single eye, without mouths, without noses, with long feet, and 
toes turned backwards ; of people only three spans in height ; 
of wild men with heads in the shape of a wedge i of ants as large 
as. foxes, that dug up gold. The extracts from his narrutive, 
ti’ausiiiitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, seem not 
entitled to credit, unless when they are supported by interna! 
evidence, and confirmed by the testimony of other ancient 
writers, or when tliey coincide with the experience of modern 
times. His account, however, of the dimensions and geography 
of India, is curious and accurate. And it will show how whim- 
sically the defects and excellencies of the ancient writers are 
counteracted and balanced, to obseiwe, that, on the subject in 
which the scientific and intelligent Ptolemy has given a geo- 
gmphical delineation more erroneous than any other transmitted 
from antiquity, this Megasthenes is exact and satisfactory. 

The above account of Curcius is countenanced by enumerations of 
Imports into India, found in Ferip, Mm\ Eri/thr. several of which 
comprise wine generally; one specifies Italian, Greek, and Arabian 
wines ; another, Laodicean and Syrian wine. 

There now exist provincial diversities, winch agree sufficiently with 
't ‘botli the reports of antiquity. In Bengal, wine is said not to be made, 
though it is imported and drunk ; but several kinds of spirits are dis- 
tilled, particularly arrack, one sort from sugar, and another from 
rice, whicli is mostly used by the common people. In Cashmire, a 
wine is made resembling Madeira; and a spirituous liquor is distilled 
from the grape, in which, and the wine, the people of all classes 
freely indulge. Golconda is famous for a white wine. 
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There is a class, rustic and uncivilized, whom 
the Indians denominate wise-men. These esteem 
it glorious to anticipate tlie fatal liour; when 
age has destroyed their activity, or disease op- 
presses them, they make arrangements to burn 
themselves alive ; regarding it disgraceful to live 
merely to expect death. When dissolution is 
the effect of old-age, they do not honour the 
corse with a funeral pile, deeming the fire de- 
filed, unless it receives a breathing victim. 

Humanized in their habi,ts, others live in 
cities. They are said to observe scientifically 
the motions of the planets, and to predict events. 
They hold, that no one hastens the moment of 
death, who can wait its approach with fortitude. 
They contemplate as deities whatever their an- 
cestors betook themselves to worship, particu- 
larly trees*, to wound which is a capital crime- 
They circumscribe their montlis within fifteen 
days: but preserve tlie full dimensions of the 
year. They compute time by the course of the 
moon ; not, as most people do, by the entire revo- 


* This obscure account of the Brahmins and their tenets, seems 
to involve a mixture of superstitions. At this d.iy, the Siamese con- ^ 
sider the injunction not to kil!^ to he so comprehensive, as to praliiblt 
them from destroyine; not only uiiiimds, but vegetahics, and even the 
seed of vegetables. They eat, however, of the fruit, and contrive to- 
evade the precept as extending to tlie seed; for though they will not 
incur the guilt of murder by boiling rice, yet if others boil it, they 
ftsteem the eating of it innocent. 
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. iutions of that planet, but by half-moons : hence 
the shortness of their months. There are many 
other things related of them, which seem not 
sufficiently important to suspend the history. 


CHAP. X. 

Ale.tander enters 'India. Suf?'e}2der of Nysa. 
Bacchanalian revel of the army in mount Me-- 
ros. Capital of the Mazagee taken, 

32. Alexander having passed the fron- 
tiers of India, several rajahs met him and made 
submission; pronouncing, ‘ That he was the 
‘ third of Jupiter’s offspring that had reached 
‘ their country. Bacchus and Hercules they 
‘ knew by tradition. His presence they wit- 
‘ nessed.’ 

These the king courteously received ; and di- 
rected to accompany him, intending to employ 
them as guides. But as no others came to sui- 
render, he sent forward Hephmstion and Per- 
diccas, with part of the forces, to subdue such 
as were averse from his government: and he 
enjoined his officers to advance to the river 
Indus, and prepare boats to transport the army 
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across. Because there were numerous rivers to 
be passed, these so constructed the boats, that 
they might be taken to pieces and conveyed on 
waggons. 

Then, having ordered Craterus to follow 
with the phalanx, he led to action the cavalry 
and light-armed ; and, after a slight engagement, 
drove those who opposed him into the nearest 
walled town. Now Craterus had come up ; and 
Alexander, that he might strike terror into 
this nation, who had not yet experienced the 
Macedonian arms, gave orders for putting the 
besieged to the sword, and burning the fortifica- 
tions of the place. Hiding to survey the works, 
he was wounded by an arrow. He, however, 
took the town, and having slain the inhabitants, 
extended his vengeance to the buildings. 

This obscure tribe conquered, he moved 
thence toward the city Nysa. The camp, pitched 
by accident under the very walls, was on woody 
ground : the nocturnal cold, there peculiarly 
intense, alFected the soldiers with shiverings : 
fire furnished an opportune acmedy. With tiae 
felled copses, they kinalled and supported such a 
flame, that it reached the cemeteries of the towns- 
people: built of old cedaa-, the tombs caught 
and circulated the' conflagiation, till they were 
all burned down. The barking of dogs was now 
heard from the town, followed by a shout from 
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the army : The citizens discovered that the 
enemy had approached ; the Macedonians, that 
they were close to tlie city. 

33. And now the king drew out his troops, 
and besieged the fort. Such of the garrison as 
had ventured to sally, having been killed with 
darts, some of the Nyseans advised submission * 
others, the trial of a battle. Alexander, inforaied 
of their divisions, was satisfied to institute a 
blockade, prohibiting farther effusion of blood. 
At length, worn out^by the inconveniences of a 
close investment, they surrendered. 

They asserted their city to have been founded 
by Bacchus ; and this was in fact its origin. It 
is seated at the base of a mountain, which the 
inhabitatrts call Meros*: whence the Greeks 
licentiously feigned, that Bacchus had been con- 
cealed in Jupiter’s thigh. The king, instructed 
by the natives in the approaches to the emi- 
nence, having sent forward provisions, ascended 
to the summit with his whole army. 

The mountain is dressed in an exuberance 
of vines and ivy. Numerous unfailing rills 
gurgle out. The soil spontaneously nurtures sa- 
lutary fruits of various flavour, from seeds for- 
tuitously dropped. Laurels, and berry-trees, 
and clumps of wild wood, vegetate among the 
crags. 

* M»)poi, femur, thigli. 
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I attribute it, not to a celestial impulse, but 
to wantonness, that parties of the soldiers 
crowned themselves with chaplets of ivy and 
vine-leaves, running through the thickets like 
the entranced at the festivals of Bacchus. As 
the extravagance of a few (a common occur- 
rence) gradually extended to all, — amidst the 
peaks and swells of the mountain resounded 
thousands of voices, adoring the guardian divi- 
nity of the grove. With the confidence of pro- 
found peace, they stretclied themselves on the 
grass and on couches of leaves. Not discoun- 
tenancing the casual revel, the king profusely 
distributed viands for festivity, and detained the 
array, during ten days, to celebrate the mysteries 
of Bacchus. Who can deny that an illustrious 
name is oftener the boon of fortune than the 
reward of merit? inasmuch as against the ca- 
rousel's, reduced by wine to insensibility, no 
attack was ventured by the enemy, awed by the 
shouts and roaring of these frantic men, aS 
though they had heard acclamations of soldiers 
in battle. At their return from the ocean, the 
Macedonians, inebriated, and feasting riotously, 
were protected by the same good fortune. 

34. Hence Alexander proceeded to a district 
called Dadala. The people had deserted their 
habitations, and had fled to untraversed woods 
and mountains. He therefore passed on to 

VOL. II. T 
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Acadera, likewise burnt and evacuated by the 
fugitive inhabitants. Constrained, therefore, to 
change the plan of his operations, be divided his 
forces, that he might simultaneously display his 
arms in a variety of places : — the surprised, and 
those who had expected the enemy, were com- 
pletely subjugated by a general overthrow. The 
cities taken by Ptolemy were the more nume- 
rous, by Alexander the more considerable. 

Having collected his forces^ the Macedonian 
leader passed the river Choas. Pie committed 
to Coenos the siege of an opulent town, called 
by the inhabitants Bezira. 

He proceeded in person toMazagre : of which, 
Assacanus, the late sovereign, was dead; and 
bis mother Cleophes governed both the capital 
and the province. Thirty thousand infantry 
defended this city, Avhich was strong by position 
and fortified by art : — On the east, a rapid river, 
with precipitous banks, bars approach ; on the 
west and south, nature has planted, as by design, 
exceedingly lofty rocks, at whose bases yawned 
chasms and gulfs, which corroding time had 
excavated to a great depth : where these termi- 
nated, a foss had been interposed, a magnificent 
work. The city has a wall thirty-five stadia in 
circumference ; the lower part, of stone, — the 
upper, chiefly of unburnt brick. To the bricks, 
Mocks of stone act as a frame, which the archi- 
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tect interfiled, that the frailer material might 
lean against the harder. And lest the cla}', 
n-'ashed by rain, should at length sink altogether, 
solid beams are superstrated, supporting timber 
platforms, which at once preserve the walls, and 
aft’ord a way along the top. 

35. While surveying these fortifications, 
without a determinate project, — for the caverns 
could only' be filled by vast masses of earth, and 
unless they were filled the engines could not be 
advanced to the walls, — Alexander was struck 
by an archer on the ramparts. The arrow pierced 
Ids leg in the calf. As soon as the pike w^as 
extracted, he called for his horse, and, without 
any bandage on the wound, rode on in prosecu- 
tion of his object. As, however, the limb hung; 
down, the blood settling, and the wound grow- 
ing cold, under aggravated anguish, he is rejme- 
sented to have said : “ It was pronounced that 
“ I was Jupiter’s sou: but I feel the disorders of 
“ a sickly body.” Nevertheless, he did not 
retire to the camp, till he had vieu^ed every 
thing, and ordered what was to be donCi 

The soldiers, as directed, demolished the. 
houses on the outside of the city, whence they 
derived a copious supply of materials for a ter- 
race : others precipitated into the caverns, by 
lieaps, trunks of large trees, and banks of 
stones. And now the terrace was level with 
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the surface of the highest ground : the turrets 
were therefore set up : and, through the emi- 
nent zeal of the soldiers, the works were finish- 
ed in nine days. 

These the king, whose wound had not cica- 
trized, proceeded to examine. Having com- 
mended the troops, he ordered them to propel 
the engines ; whence was discharged an abun- 
dant flight of missiles against the garrison. 
Strangers to such operations, the Barbarians 
were chiefly intimidated by the moving tur- 
rets ; for, not perceiving the agency by which 
these vast piles advanced, they concluded them 
to be carried by the will of the gods. The bat- 
tering shafts, also, and the ponderous javelins, 
shot from the engines, they pronounced to ex- 
ceed the powers of men. 

Despairing, therefore, of the defence of the 
town, they withdrew to the citadel. Thence, 
because nothing but surrender appeared safe to 
the besieged, deputies came down to the con- 
queror to implore pardon : which obtained, the 
queen, in procession with a number of noble 
ladies, brought wine in golden bowls, by way 
of sacrifice. Having placed her little son at the 
knees of the king, she not only won his forgive- 
ness, but the restoration of her former honours. 
He saluted her as a queen ; and some have sup- 
posed, that he yielded more to her beauty than 
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to pity. It is certain, that a child, which she 
afterwards bore, whoever was its father, was 
liamed Alexander, 


CHAP. XI. 

Capture of the rock Aornos. 

m 

So. Detached hence, with an army to the 
city Ora, Polysperchon, in a battle, overcame 
the people, who had taken the field in disorder : 
pursuing the routed into their fortifications, he 
reduced the city. Into the king’s power fell 
many inconsiderable towns, deserted by the 
armed inhabitants, who had seized a rock called 
Aornos. Hercules, accord.iug to tradition, iit 
vain besieged this rock, and was forced, by an 
earthquake, to desist. 

Whde Alexander hesitated how to proceed, 
because the fastness was on all sides steep and 
craggy, an old man, locally experienced, came 
with his two sous, and offered, for a reward, to 
show the approach to it. Alexander promised 
him eighty talents, and, detaining one of the 
youths as a hostage, sent the father to perform 
what he had undertaken, Mullinus, the king’s* 
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secretaiy, was appointed to lead a light-armed 
party. It was proposed, that these, by a detour, 
which might elude the observation of the ene- 
my, should climb to the highest ridge. 

This rock, unlike most eminencies, does not 
step to a sublime height by mitigated and 
rounded acclivities. It is much in the form of 
a.meta*; broad at the base, contracting as it 
ascends, terminating in a pointf. At its foot 
flows the deep Indus, which has rugged banks : 
on its hither side were'craggy pits and ravines; 
and only by filling up these, could assailants ap- 
proach. The wood contiguous the king direct- 
ed to be felled; and the trunks of the trees, to 
be stripped of their branches and foliage, that 
they might be transported more readily. He 
himself flung in the first tree: a loud acclama- 
tion spoke the alacrity of the army : and no one 
refused the labour which the king had com- 
menced. 

37. In seven days, the cavities wTre filled. 
The king ordered the archers and Agrians to 


^ Metis, stones in the chariot circus, serving both as bounds and 
measures of distance; had generally the shape of a cone, and some- 
times of a triangular p^n-amid. 

f Arrian, p. 98, describes the rock to be two hundred stadia in 
circuit, and eleven in height, measured to the lowest part of the sur- 
face; accessible only by one path hewed in the stone — enriclied, 
near the summit, by a plentiful spring, a deuse wood, and arable 
Jand sufficient to employ a thousand cultivators. 
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spread themselves on the steeps. From his own 
band, he selected thirty of the bravest young 
men, appointing as their leaders Charus and 
Alexander: this last he exhorted to recollect 
the name, which he bore in common with him- 
self. At first, because the danger was so pal- 
pable, it was voted that the king himself should 
not join in the assault. But as the trumpet 
gave the signal, the intrepid prince turned to 
his guards, ordered them to follow him, and 
was the first to assay the I'ock. Nor, after this, 
would any of the IMacedonians stay behind : 
they spontaneously left their posts, and follow- 
ed the king. Of many the lot was miserable; 
slipping off the shelving crags, they were en- 
gulphed by the river underneath ; a melancholy 
spectacle even to those not scaling in peril. 
But when another’s destruction became a me- 
mento of what themselves had to apprehend, pity 
was succeeded by terror; and they mourned not 
the dead, but themselves. 

Now the IMacedonians had advanced so far 
that they could not return with impunity, un- 
less victorious. The Barbarians rolling down 
ponderous stones on the climbing, such as 
were struck fell headlong from their treacher- 
ous positions. Alexander and Charus, how- 
ever, whom the king had sent forward with 
the chosen thirty, had effected their ascent; 
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and were iR close action with the enemy : but — 
as Barbarians, posted higher, poured darts on 
theni — they received more wounds than they 
inflicted. Wherefore, Alexander, remembering 
both his name and promise, fought with gallant 
fury, careless of defence, till he was pierced in 
every limb, and borne down. Charus, seeing 
his extended corse, rushed upon the enemy, ani- 
mated only by revenge : his spear was fatal to 
many, and some he killed with his sword. But 
one arm was unequal to so many assailants ; he 
fell lifeless on the body of his friend. 

The king, adequately impressed by the fall 
of the heroic young men and of other soldiers, 
gave the signal to retreat. The gradual move- 
ments, and firm countenance of the retiring, 
conduced to their preservation ; and the Barba- 
rians, satisfied to have repulsed the enemy, did 
not elose on them as they gave ground. 

38. Although Alexander meditated to relin- 
quish the enterprise, (as there appeared no pro- 
bability of taking the rock,) yet he made de- 
monstrations of continuing the siege ; occupied 
the avenues, advanced his turrets, and relieved 
hfs parties. 

The Indians, witnessing this pertinacity, de- 
voted two (lays and nights to festivity, with a 
display, not only of confidence, but of triumph. 
But on the third night, the sound of the tim- 
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brels was not heard : — torches glared on every 
part of the rock, which, as the night was dark, 
the Barbarians , had lighted, that their flight 
might be safer down the precipitous crags. 
From Balacrus, sent forward to observe, the 
king learned, that the enemy were evacuating 
their strong recess. He, thereupon, gave the sig- 
nal for a general shout ; this struck the disor- 
derly fugitives with trepidation. Deeming the 
enemy at hand, many, rushing down slippery 
copings and pathless steep^s, perished ; a greater 
number, mutilated, w.ere abandoned by those 
who had descended safe. 

Although he had subjugated the place rather 
than the enemy, Alexander solemnized to the 
gods the .sacrifices and acknowledgments of a 
great conquest; and built on the rock altars to 
Minerva and to Victory. 

The guides, whom he had ordered to take 
up the light-armed party, although they had 
effected less than their engagements, he faith- 
fully remunerated. The custody of the rock, 
with the surrounding countiy, he committed to 
Sisocoptus. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Submission of Ttuiks Omphis. 

S9. Hence he proceeded toward Embolima. 
Informed that some defiles in his line of march 
were occupied by one Erj'ces with twenty thou- 
sand men, he left Ccenos to conduct the heavier 
forces by easy marches, and advanced in person 
with the slingers and archers. Having dislodg- 
ed those who guarded the avenue, he opened a 
passage for the army following. 

The Indians, from disaffection to their chief, 
or to court the favour of the concpieror, rose 
upon, and killed, the fugitive Eryces. They 
brought his head, witli his armour, to Alex- 
ander, who suffered the deed to go unpunished, 
but did not encourage the example. 

Hence, in sixteen days, he reached the river 
Indus; for passing it he found every thing 
prepared by Hephtestion, as he had ordered. 

The supremacy of this region had devolved 
on Omphis, who had counselled his father to 
surrender his empire to Ale.xander; and, on 
his father’s death, had sent an embassy, to know 
whether it was Alexander’s pleasure, that he 
should meanwhile exercise authority, or wait 
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his coming in a , private capacity. Having 
the king’s permission to reign, modesty yet pre- 
vented him from assuming his right. He had 
entertained Heph^stion liberally, gratuitously 
distributing corn to his troops : but had not 
joined that officer, disinclined to assay the fide- 
lity of any but the king. 

On Alexander’s approach, he went to meet 
him with a well-appointed army : at intervals in 
his line, elephants, mixed with the troops, ap- 
peared to the distant spectator like castles. 

40. At first, Alexander imagined that it was 
not an ally, but an enemy advancing. He com- 
manded the battalions to take arms, and the 
cavalry to divide to the wings, in order of 
battle. 

But the Indian, perceiving the misunder- 
standing, halted his army, and spurred his 
horse forward, Alexander did the same, ready 
to meet him as a friend or an enemy, secure in 
the other’s allegiance, or in his own valour. At 
their rencounter, amity was intelligible in the 
countenance of each : but, without an interpret- 
er, they could hold no conversation. Assisted 
by one, the Indian prince explained himself, 

‘ To have advanced with his army to Alexan- 
‘ der, that he might at once surrender all the 
‘ forces of his empire, without waiting to ne- 
‘ gociate for a pledge. His persop and king- 

yoi. II. 
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f dom he resigned to him, who, it was known, 

‘ fought for glory, and feared nothing but to 
‘ sully his name by perfidy.’ Pleased with the 
ingenuousness of the Barbarian, the king gave 
him his right hand, as a token of his protection; 
and restored his kingdom. 

Omphis presented Alexander with fifty-six 
elephants, and a considerable quantity of cattle 
of an extraordinary size, with three thousand 
bulls, animals highly prized by the chiefs of 
this region. Interrogated by Alexandei-, ‘ Whe- 
■ ther he had more agriculturists than soldiers ? 
he answered, ‘ That as he was engaged in hos- 
‘ tilities with two kings, he found it necessary 
to have more men in arms than at the plough.’ 
The two kings were Abisares and Porus : but 
Porus had the greater power. The territories of 
both lay beyond the Hydaspes ; and, whatever, 
invader might come, they were resolved to try 
the fortune of war. 

41. Omphis, under Alexander’s sanction, as- 
sumed the ensigns of royalty, with the name of 
Taxiles, which his father had borne, and which 
followed the empire on whomsoever it descended. 
Having entertained Alexander splendidly during 
three days, on the fourth he made known what 
he could further contribute to the magazines of 
corn which had been formed by Heph^stion; 
presented, the king and all his friends with 
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crowns of gold ; and gave him coined silver to 
the amount of eighty talents. 

Alexander was so exceedingly gratified by 
the courtesies of Taxiles, that he not only re- 
delivered to him all his presents, but added to 
those riches a thousand talents from the spoils 
which he carried, numerous banquetting vessels 
of gold and silver, and Persian habiliments, 
with thirty of his horses in the same caparisons 
that were used for his personal service. 

As his liberality laid the Barbarian under 
obligations, so it greatly offended Alexanders 
friends. One of whom, Meleager, having taken 
too profusely of wine at supper, ‘ Congratulated 
‘ him on having found in India at least one 
‘ person meriting a thousand talents.’ The 
king, not having forgotten what compunction 
he suffered after killing Clitus for audacious 
language, restrained his anger, simply observ- 
ing, ‘ That the envious only tornient them- 
‘ selves.’ 


CHAP. XIII. 

ii 

Siihniss'mi of Abisares. Barzaaites, the rebel, 
taken. Force of Porus. Passage of the Hj/~ 
daspes. 

42 . OjST the following day, ambassadors came 
to Alexander from Abisares, who, as commis- 
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sioned, made a surrender of all his n)yalties. 
Mutual engagements contracted, Alexander sent 
them back to their sovereign. Imagining that 
the ascendancy of his name might influence Po- 
ms also to submission, he deputed to him Cleo- 
chares, with a summons, ‘ That he should pay 
* a tribute, and meet the king at the nearest 
‘ pass in his frontiers.’ Porus replied, ‘ That 
‘ he had intended to perform one of these acts : 

‘ he would meet the prince at his entry, but 
‘ with an army.’ 

Alexander had now resolved on the passage 
of the Hydaspes : when Barzaentes, the instiga- 
tor of the rebellion in Arachosia, was brought 
in captive. With him were seized thirty ele- 
phants; an opportune reinforcement against 
the Indians, among whom there is more re- 
liance on these powerful animals for exe- 
cution, than on the army. Gamaxus, sove- 
reign of a small tract in India, who had form- 
ed a league with Barzaentes, was also made 
prisoner. 

The Persian deserter and the rajah placed 
under a guard, and the elephants delivered to 
Taxiles, Alexander came to the river Hydaspes. 
Porus had taken a station on the opposite bank 
to oppose the passage. His first line consisted 
of eighty-five elephants of the first order for 
strength ; beyond these ranged three hundred 
chariots, and thirty thousand infantry; includ- 
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ing bowmen, of a description already mention- 
ed, with arrows too ponderous to be shot off 
dexterously. Porus was mounted on an ele- 
phant, which towered above the rest : his ar- 
mour, enchased with gold and silver, displayed 
with eifect a gigantic person ; his courage cor- 
responded with his stature ; his mind was the 
seat of as much wisdom as could subsist in an 
unpolished nation. 

43. The Macedonians were intimidated, not 
only by the appearance of ^the enemy, but by 
the magnitude of the river to be passed.* 
Overflown to the breadth of four stadia, its 
chanirel deep and no where fordable, it looked 
like an arm of the sea. Nor, in proportion as 
its waters were dilated, did its rapidity dimi- 
nish ; for, as though it had been confined with- 
in projecting banks, ' the torrent dashed. The 
repercussion of the waves shewed tliat there 
were sunken rocks in its bed. 

The shore, covered witli men and horses. 


The modern Behut or Chelam. Alexander’s expedition into 
India commenced near the end of bpriiig, when the rain.s were al- 
ready begun in tlie mountains from which all the rivers in the Pan- 
jab flow; and he passed tlie liydaspes at ]\Iid.<sumnier, about the 
height of the rainy season. Aristobulus has recorded, in his Journal^ 
that; though heavy rains fall in the mountains and in the contiguous 
country, yet in the plains not a shower descends; a circumstance to 
the accuracy of which, iiioderA observations te-stify, Robertson afler 
Arrian, Strabo, and RennelL 
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liad an aspect yet more formidable. Among 
them, stood elephants, as stupendous bulwarks ; 
irritated for that purpose, they oppressed the 
ear with their roaring. There the enemy, here 
the river, suddenly infected with fear men dis- 
posed to confidence, who had often proved 
themselves invincible. They could not believe, 
that crazy rafts could be steered, or safely laid 
upon the opposite bank. 

In the middle of the river were numerous 
islands, to which t^e Macedonians swam, hold- 
ing their weapons over their heads. Here they 
had frequent skirmishes; and both kings de- 
duced from these minor conflicts, the probable 
result of the great battle. 

In the Macedonian army, Symmachus and 
Nicanor, young noblemen, were distinguished 
for hardihood and enterprise. The uniform 
success of their undertakings had inspired them 
with contempt for every kind of danger. Led 
by these, a party of the boldest youths, armed 
with lances onlj?, swam over to an island occu- 
pied by a crowd of the enemy ; defended by no 
other cuirass than courage, they killed a number 
of Indians. They might have retired with glory, 
if fortunate temerity could have known modera- 
tion : but while they disdainfull}- and arrogantly 
waited to be attacked, surprised on the rear by 
men who had swum round unperceived, they were 
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swept down by discharges of arrows. Such as 
escaped the enemy, were carried down the 
streanij or entangled in the whirlpools. This 
skirmish greatly established the confidence of 
Poms, w’'ho from the bank observed all its vi- 
cissitudes. 

44. Perplexed, Alexander at length project- 
ed this stratagem to deceive the enemy. One 
island in the river was larger than the rest, 
woody, and calculated for masking operations. 
Moreover, not far from the bank which the 
king occupied, was a deep*trench, in which not 
only the infantry, but cavalry mounted, might 
be concealed. That he might, therefore, divert 
the attention of the enemy from a spot with 
these advantages, he ordered Ptolemy to pa- 
rade with all his cavalry at a distance from the 
island, and repeatedly to alarm the Indians with 
acclamations, as though he were in motion to 
pass the river. Thus Ptolemy acted many suc- 
cessive days ; and, by this device, induced Po- 
rus to remove his army to the place at which he 
pretended to strike. The island w’^as now be- 
yond the enemj’^’s view. Alexander caused his 
pavilion to be set up at another part of the" 
bank, the guards usually attached to the royal 
person to mount in front, and the whole routine 
of imperial magnificence to be displayed there 
to the Indians. Attains, of his own age, and 

VOL. II. u 
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not unlike liim in features and person, especially 
if seen from a distance, he invested in the robes 
of majesty, that the king might appear to be 
himself defending the bank, unoccupied about 
the passage. 

A tempest, which at first retarded, after- 
wards promoted, the accomplishment of the 
stratagem ; fortune directing annoyances to be- 
neficial i-esults. Alexander was preparing, with 
the infantry, to pass into the island above men- 
tioned; the enemy being diverted by the forces 
encamped lower down under Ptolemy : when a 
storm of rain fell, scarcely to be endured by 
those under tents : overwhelmed by the torrent, 
the soldiers deserting their boats and rafts, took 
refuge on land. The din of this confusion was 
not heard by the enemy, drowned by the louder 
surge against the banks. Then the rain sud- 
denly intermitted ; but clouds so dense suf- 
fused the sky, that they intercepted the light ; 
those conversing together could hardly distin- 
guish their companions’ faces. This darkness 
would have terrified another leader, especially 
as an unknown river was to be passed : Possibly 
the enemy occupies the bank to which the ex- 
plorers, seeking glory in complicated danger, 
are rashly groping. Alexander deeming the sha- 
dowy gloom to be his opportunity, gave the sig- 
nal for all to embark in silence, and caused his 
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own raft to put oiF first. The shore to which 
they were steering, was vacant of the enemy; 
for Porus confined his vigilance to Ptolemy, 
Except one boat, which was driven upon a 
rock, the rest arrived safe. The king ordered 
the soldiers to arms, to form into ranks, and to 
march. 


CHAP. .XIV. 

Battle with Porus. 

45. Alexander was now leading his army- 
divided into two wings ; when Porus received 
advice, that an armed force had „ 

. n n 1 I T t Olymp, CXIU, 1. 

gained the bank, and an attack a»C. S 27 . 
might he expected. At first, Po- JStat. aUx. s 9. 
rus, with a weak indulgence of s- 

hope natural to the human mind, 
imagined it to be Abisares his ally coming to 
aid him, according to treaty. Presently, the 
clearer light displaying the enemy, Porus sent 
forward, against the approaching force, his bro- 
ther Hages, with one hundred chariots and 
three thousand cavalry. Porus’ chief strength 
was in chariots : each carried six men ; two tar- 
geteers, two archers disposed on each side ; and 
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the remaining two were drivers, not indeed un- 
armed, for, in close engagements, laying aside 
the reins, they showered javelins on the enemy. 
On this day, however, these machines were of 
small avail, for an unusually heavy rain, as al- 
ready narrated, having fallen, made the grounds 
perfidiously soft, and unfit for riding; and the 
ponderous, and almost immovable, chariots, 
were arrested by the sloughs and torrent-gul- 
lies. Alexander, on the contrary, rushed freely 
to the charge, with an active and light-armed 
force. The Scythm and the Dahm began the 
onset : then, Alexander detached Perdiccas with 
a body of horse against the enemy’s right wing, 
46. Now the conflict spread itself to all 
points; and the charioteers deeming their ve- 
hicles to be the last resource of their associates, 
drove with loose reins' into the midst of the 
field, and equally annoyed both parties ; for, at 
first, the Macedonian infantry were trampled 
down by their inroad, — 'then, the chariots, 
whirled upon slimy and unequal places, shook 
the drivers from their seats ; other cars the afi' 
Trighted horses precipitated into the ravinesj 
and pools, and even into the river : a few, hav- 
ing been conducted as far as the enemy, reach- 
ed Porus, who was vigorously stimulating the 
battle. 

The Indian leader, perceiving his chariots, 
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dispersed over the field, floundering without 
directors, distributed the elephants to his most 
tried friends. Behind them, he had stationed 
his infantry and archers ; these carried drums, 
whose accent served the Indians instead of the 
trumpet’s call. Nor were the elephants dis- 
turbed by the noise ; their ears were docile to' 
tlie known sound. 

The image of Hercules was carried before 
the infantry ; their supreme incitement to he- 
roic acts ; By the military .code, it was a crime 
to desert the bearers of it, and these were con- 
signed to death, if they returned without it 
from the field : The fear which the Indians an- 
ciently entertained for Hercules * as an enemy, 
having been converted into religious venera- 
tion. 

The appearance of the stupendous animals 
contributed, with the presence of the martial 
chief, to check the Macedonians for an interval. 
Posted among the men, the quadrupeds looked 
at a distance like turrets,. Eminently tall, Po- 
rus f almost exceeded the standard of man. 

^ His history is the history of all those who have borne the same 
name, and undergone similar labours, with himself. Tradition has 
inagnihed their exploits, and by ascribing to an individual all the 
great enterprises, of which the authors are unknown, Ivas produced 
an illustrious phantom of greatness. 

Introduction to Anacharsis" Traveh> 

f His height was seven feet and a half. Arrian^ 
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The elephant which carried him, increased his 
apparent magnitude, rising, in the same, propor- 
tion, above others of its species. 

47- Alexander, surveying the Indian prince 
and army, said : “ At length, I meet a danger 
commensui'ate with my soul. We have to 
“ cope at once with mighty beasts, and un- 
“ common men.” Then, turning to Coenos, 
he delivered these orders : “ When, with Pto- 
‘‘ lemy, Perdiccas, and Hephasstion, I shall 
“ have charged the enemy’s left wing, and you 
“ shall perceive me in close action ; yourself 
will move, by a circuit on the right*', and 

attack the disordered ranks. You, An- 

“ tigenes ! and Leonnatus ! and Tauron ! bear 
upon the adverse centre, pressing it in front. 
“ Our long and powerful pikes can never be 
“ used with greater effect, than against the un- 
“ wieldy beasts and their managers. Force off 
“ the riders, and stab the elephants. These 
“ form a dangerous kind of armament. In 
“ their fiercer rage, they trample their mas- 

^ Ipse in dextrum mo-oe, Origijial. This passage^ connected 

with the narrative, below, of what Coenos performed, has been re- 
garded by the Commentators as implicating the use, here, of “ right’^ 
for “ left,’^ or an inverse mistake, there: But if the construction in 
the text be received; a sense which a mere wave of ^Alexander’s; 
hand might make clear to Coenos ; Curtius has fallen into no con- 
tradiction, but represents Coenos to attack, in tlie Hank or rear, the 
same body which Alexander assailed in front. 
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ters : they require to be guided against their 
enemies : affright drives them upon their 
“ friends.” 

As he concluded, he galloped to the charge. 
And now, according to his plan, he had en- 
gaged the ranks of the enemy : then Coenos, 
with impressive force, wheeled upon their left 
wing. The phalanx also bore, with united 
weight, against the centre of the Indian army. 

Torus, wherever he perceived cavalry ad- 
vancing, ordered elephants to be opposed. But 
the ponderous strides of so unversatile an animal 
could not answer the rapid wheelings of the 
horse. Nor, indeed, did the Barbarian arrows 
avail to keep off cavalry ; for, long and exces- 
sively weighty, the archers could not properly 
adjust them, without resting their bows upon 
the ground ; its slimy surface embarrassed the 
effort to draw ; and, while preparing to shoot, 
they were anticipated by the activity of the 
enemy. 

Torus’ orders were now disregarded : (such 
an occurrence is common, when the leader’s au- 
thority over broken ranks is usurped by fear 
there were as many comraanders-in-chief as dis- 
persed corps. One officer was directing his men 
tojomthe line; another, to fight in a separate 
band ; a third, to stand firm ; several commanded 
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tlipir troops to wheel upon the enemy’s rear. 
Nothing was done in concert. 

The Indian king, however, accompanied by 
a few who feared only disgrace, rallied his scat- 
tered forces, and advanced upon the enemy, with 
the elephants in his van. The noble beasts 
spread terror over the field ; and their unfamiliar 
noise, affecting not the horses only, which are 
prone to take fright, but the men, disordered 
the Macedonian ranks. 

48. Now the recently victorious were look- 
ing round for a place of retreat : when Alexan- 
der sent against the elephants a force, consisting 
of light-armed Agrians and Thracians, more 
adapted for skirmishing than close fighting. 
These [mounted archers] discharged an immense 
stream of arrows upon the elephants and their 
directors ; the phalanx also pressed the epemy, 
kept unceasingly alarmed. But individuals fol- 
lowed up the elephants too eagerly ; and, having 
incensed them by wounds, were crushed under 
their feet; an admonition to others to assail 
them with more caution. The spectacle was 
dismaying, when the monstrous animals took 
up, by the proboscis, men in armour, and deliv- 
ered them to the guides seated on their backs. 

The Macedonians now pursuing, and now 
flying, from the elephants, — the doubtful battle 
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fluctuated through great part of the day : until 
Alexander’s soldiers, with axes prepared for that 
service, hacked round the elephants’ feet. Others, 
with swords called copidas, slightly curved, re- 
sembling sithes, cut at their ti'unks. The fear, 
not merely of dying, but of new tortures in dy- 
ing, made them leave nothing untried. At 
length, many elephants, subdued with wounds, 
rushing on their own bands, bore them down, 
and, precipitating their masters to the ground, 
trampled them to death. • More terrified than 
mischievous, others were driven like cattle from 
the field. 

Deserted by the gi'eater part of his troops, 
Porus from his elephant began to expend a store 
of javelins on the encircling enemy. He wounded 
many at a distance ; himself a mark, at which 
all were aiming, hlis breast and back pierced 
already wdth nine wounds, he had lost much 
blood ; and his languid arm was dropping darts, 
rather than directing them. His irritated ele- 
phant, not yet wounded, with unabated vigor, 
continued to assault the enemy’s ranks : until 
the governor of the animal, perceiving that th« ' 
king’s limbs faltered, that his weapons were ex- 
hausted, and that he was losing recollection, 
incited the beast to flight. 

Alexander followed : but his hoise, fainting 
vnder multiplied wounds, stretched itself on the 
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ground, rather setting the king down than 
throwing him * oiF. Thus was his pursuit re- 
tarded, till he could change his horse. 

49. Meanwhile, the brother of the Indian 
emperor Taxiles, having been sent forward by 
Alexander, began to counsel For us, ‘ Not to 
‘ fight obstinately to the last, but to surrender 
‘ to the victor.’ Porus, although his strength 
was exhausted, and his blood at a low ebb, yet 
starting up at the known voice : “ I know thee,” 
said he, “ brother of Taxiles ! betrayer of the 
“ empire and his own kingdom.” And he cast 
at him the single javelin by accident not before 
discharged ; which, entering his breast, pierced 
to his back. 

Flaving displayed this last exertion of manual 
prowess, he began to fly more diligently. But 
his elephant, which had also received numerous 
wounds, became unable to proceed. Halting 
necessarily, he opposed some infantry to the 
pursuing enemy. 

Alexander had now come up ; and, acquaint- 
ed with the pertinacity of Porus, ordered his 
men not to spare the resisting. They therefore, 


* The mjyority of writers represent Bucephalus to have died some 
time afterwards, underveterinary treatment for his wounds : Plutarch 
mentions this, while, like Arrian, he gives the account of Onesicritus ; 
according to which, this great personage among horses died froBi 
age and fatigue. 
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from all parts, plied , the Indian infantry, and 
Porus himself, Avith darts ; who at length, dis- 
abled and unconscious, began to slide from the 
beast. The Indian who directed the elephant, 
supposing the king designed to alight, caused 
the animal to kneel, as was customary. Observ- 
ing the king’s elephant bow to the ground, the 
others, as they had been trained, did the same. 
Thus one incident delivered Porus and all his 
adhei'ents to the conqueror. 

50. Alexander, concludkig that Porus was 
dead, ordered his body to be stripped ; and those 
whose office it was, ran in to takeoff his armour 
and robes : when tlie spirited elephant began to 
defend his master, and attack the spoilers, and, 
lifting the rescued body with his trunk to his 
back, replaced it there. Whereupon the Mace- 
donians covered the beast with darts, and having 
killed it, laid Porus in a Avaggon. Alexander, 
perceiving the Avounded prince to open his eyes, 
Avas incited, not by antipathy, but by compas- 
sion, to say ; “ What phrenzy, knoAving iny 
achievements, prompted thee, unhappy deter- 
“ urination, to try with me the fortune of Avar ; 
“ when- thy neighbour Taxiles Avas an example 
to thee of my clemency to the submitting?”— 
‘ because thou freely inquirest,’ said the In- 
dian, ‘ I Avill ansAver freely. No one I accounted 
‘ stronger than myself. My own force I knew, 
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‘ not yet measured with thine. The battle 
‘ has taught me that thou art the greater com- 
‘ mander ; but I hold it no trivial satisfaction, 
‘ to rank second.’ To the appeal from Alexan- 
der which followed : “ What dost thou consider, 
“ that I, as a victor, ought to determine resjject- 
“ ing thee ?” Porus answered : ‘ Let this day 
‘ instruct thee, by which thou seest how pre- 
‘ carious is prosperity.’ Such an admonition 
availed him more than entreaty. By his magna- 
nimity, and feaiiessrspirit untouched by adversi- 
ty — ^Alexander, struck, esteemed him worthy to 
be entertained, not only kindly, but honourably. 
His attentions to him under recovery, were such 
as if he had bled in his service. Contrary to 
universal expectation, he eprolled him among 
his friends. Soon afterwards, he elevated him, 
by enlarging his kingdom. Nothing seemed 
more constitutional and uniform in Alexander’s 
disposition, than admiration of real greatness. 
Nevertheless, the Macedonian was more just in 
the arbitration of renown to an enemy, than to 
a subject : inasmuch as he apprehended, that the 
celebrity of his officers might interfere with his 
own, and that his own fame would be illustrious 
in proportion to the majestic reputation of the 
vanquished. 


aUIMTUS eUFvTIUB. 


BOOK IX. 

THE MACEDONIANS REFUSE TO PASS THE HYPASIS. 
VOYAGE DOWN THE INDUS. CUT OF THE OXY- 
DRAC.E STORMED. COUNTRIES SKIRTING THE 
INDUS. NEARCHUS DETACHED, ALEXANDER RE* 
TURNS BY LAND. 


CHAP. 1. 

Alexander directs a navy to be prepared, and ad- 
vances to the Hypasis. Engagements with 
several Indian tribes. Submission of Sopkites 
and Phegelas, 

1. Joyously aiFected by so memorable a 

victory, which he regarded as opening to him 
the limits of the East, Alexander olFered sacri- 
fices to the Sun. And, that his troops, whom 
he had assembled to receive his commendations, , 
might execute with increased alacrity the re- 
maining operations, he informed them, ‘ That 
‘ the bulwark of India had been demolished by 
‘ the recent battle. A magnificent booty awaited 
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^ them. The riches most in esteem sprang up 
‘ in the country to which they were marching. 
‘ The superseded spoils of Persia had become 
‘ comparatively worthless. They might count 
‘ on filling, not their own houses merely, but 
‘ Macedon and Gi’eece, with gems and pearls, 
‘ gold and ivory.’ The soldiers, as eager for 
riches as glory, promised their services unani- 
mously, because his representations had never 
deceived them. 

The assembly dismissed with sanguine anti- 
cipations, he directed ships to be built, that 
when his troops should have overrun all Asia, 
he might explore the ocean surrounding the 
earth. The neighbouring mountains abounded 
with timber fit for naval architecture: as the 
workmen were felling it, they found serpents of 
uncommon dimensions *. On these ridges, the 
rhimeeros was also seen, a rare animal in other 
parts of India f* This name for the {nose-horned] 
monster, was introduced by the Greeks ■, the 
term for it in the Indian dialects has a different 
import. 

Two cities founded, one on each bank of 
' the river, which the king had repassed j he 

^ Diodorus, Mian, and Arrian, state their length at sixteen feet. 
Onesicritus, apud Strabonem^ is so extravagant as to mention 120 
and 210 feet, respectively, as the measure of two that were met 
witli, f Ante, p» 203. 
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presented each of his generals with a chaplet 
and a thousand pieces of gold. The other officers 
he also rewarded, in proportion to their rank in 
the anny, or their achievements. 

Abisares, who previously to the battle with 
Porus had sent ambassadors to Alexander, now, 
by a second legation, conveyed an assurance, 

‘ That he was ready to execute all the king’s 
‘ mandates, provided he were not required to 
‘ surrender his person; for he would neither 
‘ live without the regal dignity, nor reign a 
' captive king.’ Alexander* replied: “Announce 
“ to him, that if it will incommode him to attend 
“ me, I will visit him.” 

2. Having once more passed the river, he 
proceeded with Porus to the interior of the 
couirtry. There, woods, containing trees emi- 
nently lofty, shaded an almost illimitable space : 
ramifications — for the most part, large as the 
trunks of ordinary trees — bent down to the 
earth *, shot again from the bed through which 
they had twisted, growing not like brairches, but 
as stems from a root.' The temperature of the 
air is salubrious ; as umbrageous skreens mitigate 
the heat of the sun, and lavish waters emanate- 
from springs. Here also glided serpents, in 
astonishing multiplicity, whose scales returned 

^ So Theophrastus, de planti^, iv. 5, and Pliny, xii. 5, and modern 
writers apxid Clmium^ iu notis ad Garsis Ektoriam aromaium. 
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gleams of gold: none are armed with more 
virulent poison; death quickly followed their 
bite, till an antidote was communicated by the 
inhabitants. 

Hence Alexander passed through desert 
tracts to the river Hydraotes : skirting which 
was a dense grove, formed of trees not common 
elsewhere, and full of wild peacocks. 

The camp removed, he, by a military circle 
reduced a town not very distant : Receiving- 
hostages, he imposed a tribute on the place. 
He proceeded to a city, considerable in regard 
to the territory, defended not only by a wall, 
but by a lake. The Bai-bariatis met him with 
war-chariots fastened together : some had darts, 
some pikes, some battle-axes : they were seen 
actively leaping from car to car, to succour 
such combatants as were severely pressed. At 
first, this new way of fighting startled the Ma- 
cedonians, as they were wounded before they 
could come to close action. At length, de- 
spising so irregular an armament, having sur- 
rounded the chariots, they began to spear their 
fierce adversaries. That these machines mie-ht 

O 

.-be beset singly, the king ordered the ligaments 
by which they were connected to be cut. Eight 
thousand Indians having thus fallen, the rest 


^ Vol. L p, S86. 
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sought refuge iu the town. On the following 
day, the Macedonians took the ramparts by 
escalade. Flight saved a few of the inhabit- 
ants, who, sensible that the place must fall, 
swam over the lake. These spread consterna- 
tion through the neighbouring cities, reporting, 
that an invincible army of gods was come. 

3. Flaving detached Perdiccas Avith a light 
division to ravage the country, and committed 
part of the army to Eumenes to compel several 
hordes to surrender, Alexander conducted his 
remaining force against a powerful city, in 
which the inhabitants of other places had also 
taken refuge. The towns-people, having sent 
deputies to entreat Alexander, nevertheless pre- 
pared for war; suddenly divided by conflicting 
counsels ; these preferring any hardship to sub- 
mission, and those deeming resistance unavail- 
ing. But while nothing was regulated by con- 
cert, the party urgent for surrender, opened the 
gates to the enemy. 

Notwithstanding the king might have justly 
punished the instigators to hostilities, yet he 
pardoned all, and, having taken hostages, march-’ 
ed to the next city. Conducted at the van of 
the army, the hostages Avere recognised, by the 
inhabitants from the walls, to belong to the 
same nation, and Avere summoned to a parley. 
By a representation of the king’s clemency and 

VOL. II. X 
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power, they induced them to surrender. And, 
in a similar manner, the king received other 
towns into allegiance. 

Hence he advanced into the kingdom of 
Sophites. This nation, considered as Barba- 
rian, excels in wisdom, and is governed by sa- 
lutary customs. The children are not reared 
and educated according to the decision of the 
parents, but of officers appointed to examine 
the confonnation of infants ; who, if they ob- 
serve any to be monsters or defective in their 
limbs, cause them to be killed*. These people, 
in contracting marriage, are not influenced by 
the tribe and nobility of the parties, but by a 
choice beauty of exterior, because this is prized 
in children. 

4. In the city to which Alexander had led 
his army, Sophites himself resided. The gates 
%vere closed, but no soldiers appeared on the 
walls or towers ; and the Macedonians were in 
doubt, whether the inhabitants had evacuated 
the place, or lay there insidiously concealed. 
On a sudden, the gate opens, and the rajah ap- 

^ As we have found, in other parts of India, in the systems of na- 
tive philosophers, metaphysical varieties, corresponding to the con- 
clusions of European speculators ; so, perhaps, wlien the Fanjab is 
better known, this district may display some traces, still remaining, 
of a parallel to one of the most remarkable institutions of Ly- 
curgus. 
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proaches, with his two adult sons. He far sur- 
passed all the Barbarians in manly beauty. Of 
purple and embroidered gold was his vest, which 
covered even his legs : his golden sandals were 
studded with gems : from the shoulders to each 
wrist, he was ornamented with pearls : the pen- 
dants from his ears, were pearls of extraordinary 
whiteness and magnitude : he carried a trun- 
cheon of gold set with beryls. Having deliver- 
ed this to Alexander, he surrendered himself, 
his children, and his couiftry, praying that he 
would protect them. 

This district produces excellent hunting- 
dogs ; they are said to discontinue their cry 
when they see the game : they mostly unken- 
nel the lion. To display their mettle to Alex- 
ander, the rajah caused a lion of uncommon size 
to be turned out before him, and four dogs, in 
ail, to be set against it : they promptly fastened 
on the predatory beast Then a menial, accus- 
tomed to such offices, pulled one of the dogs 
strongly by the leg: the dog not coining olF, 
he began to sever the limb with a hanger : nor 
by this was the tenacity of the animal over- 
come : the keeper then proceeded to cut it in 
another part : and the dog not yet relaxing its 
hold, he hacked it to pieces, the animal dying 
with its teeth fixed in the lion. Such eagerness 
for their game has nature implanted in these ani- 
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nials, according to aticient writers. I confess, 
that I transcribe more than. I believe*; for I 
cannot bring myself either to affirm particulars 
which I regard as doubtful, or to suppress trans- 
mitted accounts, interesting, if true. 

Sophites left in his government, — Alexander 
has arrived at the river Hypasis ; joined there by 
Hephaestion, who had subdued another province. 
Phegelas was rajah of the bordering district, 
who, having directed his subjects to continue 
cultivating their lands, met Alexander with pre- 
sents, wholly disposed to obey his authority. 


CHAP. II. 

RepOi't of the region beiwe&t the Hypasis and the 
Ganges i. Alexander invites his soldiers to pj'o- 
ceed. 

5. After temaining with this prince two 
days, on the third Alexander had intended to 
pass the river, difficult of transcent, from its 


^ Yet the relation suspected by Curtius is given, with exact con- 
currence, by Diodorus, lib* xvii* Strabo, lib, xv. iElian, Hist, 
Anim, viii. Pliny, viii. 4. Plutarch, d& Sol. Anim. Similar barbari- 
ties have been practised on English bull-dogs, with similar results. 
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expansive breadth, and from rocks in the chan- 
nel. Applying, therefore, to Phegelas for ne- 
cessary information, he obtained this report: 
‘ Beyond the Hypasis lays a vast desai't* of ele- 
‘ veil days’ journey. Afterwards f, the Ganges 
‘ intercepts an invader, the largest river of all 


Tamerlane, in his march from Adjodin to Balnir, experienced 
that the couiiti^ between the lower parts of the Hyphasis and the 
Ganges, has a desart in it; as Major Rennell has remarked. How- 
ever, there is no indication of it in ancient maps : but accurate mo- 
dern maps exhibit it, extending from Ferosepour to the Gulf of Cutch. 
Phegelas, in giving the information to^ Alexander, would speak under 
impressions sufficient to prevent him from thinking of a more north- 
ward track ; for Cashinir, and a length of region between the Ganges 
and the Gogra, were anciently annexed to Scythia infra Iniaum ; 
while to Alexander, to whom the Scythians would not have been 
formidable, no other road to the Ganges was known than that -which 
a petty prince, under his own relative and local notions, presented. 
Nadih Shah, however, in his invasion of India, A. D, 1738, moved 
on a line, not intersecting the desart ; and in penetrating through the 
mountains to the north of India, and in conflicts with the fierce na- 
tions inhabiting the countries which stretch from the banks of the 
Oxus to the frontiers of Persia, though possessed of absolute pow'er, 
and distinguished by eminent talents and long experience as a com- 
mander, he had the mortification to lose a great part of his forces, 
[See an account of his retreat and sufferings in the Memoirs of 
Khojeh Ahdulkurren, a Cashmerian of distinction, who served in his 
army.] The subject is rendered peculiarly interesting by the pro- 
jected invasion of Hindostan by Buonaparte, who might more wise- 
ly, because the probability and the glory of success ■would be greater, 
in conjunction with Russia, make an attempt on China. 

f Between the desart of Gobi, at its greatest breadth about 150 
miles, and the Ganges, there are, hmvever, extensive fertile tracts. 
Nor does the text, ivhich is a sketch of the principal obstacles to an 
army, imply the nou-existence of what is not detailed. It is plaip^ 
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' India. The farther bank is inhabited by the 
‘ Gang-arid^ and the Prasii : Aggrainnies, the 
‘ king of those nations, guards his frontiers 
‘ with twenty thousand horse aird two hun- 
‘ drecl thousand foot: besides,’ said Phegelas, 

‘ he drives to the field two thousand war cha- 
‘ riots, and elephants, the most terrible of 

* armaments, to the amount of three thou- 
‘ sand.’ 

Alexander, to whom all these things ap- 
peared incredible, inquired of Porus, who was 
with him, whether they were true ? Porus af- 
firmed, ‘ That the natural defences and forces 
‘ of that kingdom were not exaggerated. He 
‘ added, that the individual on the throne, in 
‘ no respect noble, was of the lowest extrac- 
‘ tion. His father had been a barber, who 
‘ scarcely subsisted on his daily earnings, till 
‘ his person recommended him to tlie queen. 

‘ Through her, the favourite was promoted to 

* the most confidential office about the king. 

from the subsequent reflections of Alexander, that he was apprised 
by his native guides of the intervention of several rivers. 

We must not, however, pronounce on ancient historians, wliere 
they do not fully coincide with modern surveys, as though the fea- 
tures on the earth^s surface were unalterable. Within the memory 
of Europeans, many of the rivers of India have materially changed 
their course, and extensive accessions of new soil have been formed 
by their inundations. On the contrary, in central Asia, the desarts 
are increasing by the decomposition of hills of sand-stone. 
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‘ The abused king- taken off by treason, he 
‘ seized the sovereignty under the name of 
‘ guardianship to the royal children. Having 
‘ killed these, he had born to him this Ag- 
‘ grammes now reigning, amid the contempt and 
‘ hatred of his subjects, on whom the father’s 
‘ history made more impression than the son’s 
' elevation.’ 

The corroboration of Porus filled Alexander 
with deep solicitude. Alexander despised the 
enemy and the elephants : he feared the situ- 
ation of the country and the rapidity of the 
rivers. Arduous it appeared, to explore, and 
force from obscurity, nations withdrawn almost 
^ to the bounds of the habitable world. On the 
other hand, his ambition, never to be sated with 
power and fame, viewed no obstructions as in- 
surmountable, and no regions as remote. Still, 
at intervals, he doubted, rvhether the Macedo- 
nians, having traversed so great a portion of 
the earth, having grown old in fighting and 
inarching, would be willing to move toward so 
many rivers, and more repelling difficulties, in- 
terposed by nature. Rich with booty to in- 
cumbrance, they had rather enjoy what they, 
had won, than toil for new acquisitions. From 
THEIR object, far dissimilar his. His mind 
embraced the world, yet at the beginning of 
his operations. The soldiers, worn out, longed 
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for the speedy consummation of danger, as their 
great reward. 

6 . Ambition triumphed over moderation ; 
and to the convened Macedonian army he de- 
claimed to this effect. “ I am aware, soldiers ! 
“ that the Indians have, these few last days, 
I’uraoured many things designed to terrify 
“ you. But you have not to learn the airiness 
“ of fiction. Thus the defile of Cilicia, the 
“ plains of Mesopotamia, were formidable in 
“ the reports of the Persians ; the Euphrates 
“ over which we threw a bridge, the Tigris 
“ which we forded, impassable. Fame never 
describes correctly ; when she is herald, all 
is magnified. Our own glory, though it has 
“ a real foundation, ascends, on the voices of 
“ men, above our achievements. 

“ But recently, who had believed that we 
“ could pass the Hydaspes, overcome elephants 
“ standing like bastions, and surmount other 
“ obstacles, more terrible to hear of than to en- 
“ counter.^ We had long since fled from Asia, 
‘‘ if fables could vanquish us. 

“ Think you, that there are greater herds 
of elephants than of other cattle ? a rare spe- 
“ cies, not easily taken, and more difficult to 
“ train. The same fabrication has assigned the 

O 

“ numbers of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry. 
Now regarding the river, in proportion as it 
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“ is broad, the stream must be gentle; for a 
“ confined channel conduces to shoal-waters 
“ and torrents. But rdl the peril lies in land- 
“ ing from the boats in presence of an enemy ; 

“ whatever breadth of flood intervene, the strug- 
“ O’le is the same at climbing the beach. 

“ Let us, however, suppose all these reports 
“ to be true.— What creates your terrors? the 
“ magnitude of the beasts, or the multiplicity 
“ of the men? With respect to the elephants, 

“ we have just experienced, that they invade 
“ their own lines more furiously than ours, and 
“ that axes and bills can disable Their vast 
“ limbs. What does it coircern us, whether 
“ Aggrammes has the same number that Porns 
“ had, or three thousand? Since we see, that 
“ wound one or two, and the rest fly. Add, 
“ that if it be difficult to manage a few, what 
“ fierce collisions must occur among collected 
“ thousands, unable, from terror, to stand be- 
“ fore the enemy, with bodies unfit for evolu- 
“ tion, and without room to retire! Indeed, I 
“ so thoroughly despise them, that since I have 
“ had elephants, I have not used them in the 
“ field, convinced that they yield the sharper, 
“ annoyance to their friends. 

“ But ti.e multitude of horse and foot dis- 
“ concerts you ! because you have been used 
“ to combat small bands; and now, for the 
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“ first time, you have to meet a disorderly 
“ mass. The Granicus attests the invincible 
“ energies of the Macedonians against a supe- 
“ rior number; and Cilicia, inundated with 
Persian blood ; and the plains of Arbela, co- 
vered with the bones of a routed host. You 
“ begin too late to count the enemy, after your 
“ victories have depopulated Asia. While em- 
" barking at the Hellespont, then you should 
have reflected on your small number: — Now 
“ the Scythm attend us, the Bactrians assist us, 
“ the Dahaj and Sogdiani fight in our ranks. 
“ Not, however, that I rely on this horde, I 
“ look to my Macedonians; in your valour I 
confide, as a pledge for the results which I 
" am at the point to achieve. While you will 
“ stand in battalion at my side, I will enume- 
“ rate neither my own, nor the enemy’s arm}' : 
“ only display, in cooperation with me, un- 
“ bounded cheerfulness and confidence. We 
“ are now at the close of our work. We have 
“ reached the ocean, and the place wdience the 
“ sun rises ; and, unless inertness interpose, we 
shall return thence victorious to our country, 
the last region in the world subdued. Do not 
“ imitate those cultivators, who indolently let 
“ ripe fruit fall out of their hands. The reward 
“ outweighs the danger. / That kingdom is opu- 
lent ; the people, unwarlike. Therefore I am 
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“ leading you, not so much to glory as to spoil. 

“ You desei've to carry home the ricljes which 
“ the Indian sea diffuses on the shore. It were 
unworthy of you to leave, through fear, any 
“ thing unatteinpted. 

By your glory, in which you surpass tlie 
“ most illustrious nations ; by the offices, for 
“ exchanged benefits, which we mutually me- 
“ rit, a contest in which neither of us can 
“ yield, — I implore and conjure you not to 
“ abandon your nurtured champion, your fel- 
“ low soldier, I will not* say your king, ad- 
“ vanning to the confines of human things. 

“ Your previous exertions were tributes of obe- 
“ dience. This one I am to owe to your at- 
“ tachment. And he who is asking this, never 
“■ laid on you a command, without being the 
first to present himself to danger : the line he 
“ has often protected with his shield. Nor 
“ blast the palm-branch in my hands, through 
“ which, if envy can be repelled, I shall equal 
“ Hercules and Bacchus. Grant your king this 
“ boon, and break your obstinate silence. Where 
“ is the shout expressive of your ready zeal? 

“ where the intrepid countenance of my Mace-- 
“ donians ? I cannot recognise my own sol- 
diers, nor seem I known to them. My words 
“ play in deaf ears : I am striving to stimulate 
“ alienated, insensible, minds. 
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7 . As their silence was persevering, and 
their faces remained directed to the ground : 
“ I am ignorant,” resumed he, “ what is my 
“ inadvertent offence, for which you refuse to 
“ turn your eyes upon me. I seem in a desart : 
“ no one answers me, not even in the negative, 

“ Have I any auditors ? But what do I 

“ require? We are rescuing your own great- 
“ ness and glory. Where are the men whom I 
“ saw recently contending for the prerogative 
“ of carrying their wounded king ? I am aban- 
“ doned, betrayed to the enemy. I will, how- 
“ ever, proceed alone. Expose me to rivers, 
“ to elephants, and to tribes at whose names 
you tremble. Though you desert me, I shall 
“ find followers. The Scythje and Bactrians 
“ will he my companions ; not long since our 
“ enemies, now our soldiers. It wei’e better to 
“ fall, than to be made your leader through en- 
“ treaty. Go, return home ; having abandoned 
“ your king, go thither triumphantly ; while, in 
“ this region, I shall find either the victory of 
“ which you despair, or honourable death.” 
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CHAP. III. 

The imwUl'mgness of the tt'oops to proceed ex- 
pressed hy Ccems. Alexander erects monorials 
of his expedition, and returns to the Acesines, 
He embarks on the Hydaspes. 

By no address could Alexander obtain an ac- 
clamation from tlie soldierS. They were waiting 
for the generals, and chief officers, to represent 
to him, That, languid from wounds, and worn 
out with continual service, they did not refuse, 
but they were unequal to the duties of the ex- 
pedition. Under the stupefaction of hesitating 
fear, their eyes were rivetted to the g-rouiid : the 
first expression from them was an impulsive 
murmur; then was poured out a groan half- 
stifled; by degrees their grief grew bolder, 
flowing in tears. His indignation yielding to 
sympathy, the king himself could not govern 
his suffused eyes. At length, while the whole 
assembly were weeping unrestrainedly, Cocnor? 
alone had the firmness to approach the tribunal, 
intimating a desire to speak. As the soldiers 
saw him taking off his helmet, the customary 
prelude to addressing the king, they exhorted 
him to plead the cause of tlie army. 
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■8. “ May the gods,” then began Coenos, 
“ preserve us from impious tlioughts; and they 
“ do preserve us. In your soldiers lives the 
“ same spirit that always lived — to march, to 
“ fight, to enterprise, as you command ; and, 
“ by our blood, to enhance your name to pos- 
“ terity. Therefore, if you proceed, — we, un- 
“ armed, indeed, and naked, and pallid, will 
‘‘ follow, or penetrate first, let your will point 
“• whithersoever. Nevertheless, sire ! if you 
“ are willing to receive from your soldiers, not 
“ fabrications, but truths wrung out by tlie 
“ last necessity, listen propitiously to the con- 
“ stant adherents of your government and for- 
“ tune. Sire! by stupendous exploits, you 
have vanquished not only your enemies, but 
“ your own soldiers ; whatever mortals could 
“ effect, we have accomplished : to us the pro- 
“ perties of traversed seas and regions are bet- 
“ ter known than to the inhabitants and bor- 
“ derers : we stand almost on the frontier of 
“ the world. You are preparing to advance 
“ into another orb*; to explore an India un- 
known to the Indians; to rouse from their 
“ lairs savages who live among wild beasts and 
“ serpents, that you may illumine by victories 

The anticlimax in this train of ideas might arise from the speak- 
er’s want of skill ; or it might be intentional. It has much the air of 
a stroke of covert satire. 
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“ more tracts than the sun visits. The design 
“ is suitable to your unbounded mind ; but it 
“ is too large for ours. Your virtue will ever 
“ be in emanation : our vigour is nearly ex- 
“ hausted. Behold our pallid bodies, pierced 
“ with so many wounds, unsound with so 
“ many scars. Already our weapons are blunt- 
“ ed, our armour failing. We wear Persian 
“ habits, because national cannot be convej^ed 
“ hither; we have degenerated into foreign 
“ manners. Who has a cuirass? who, a horse? 
“ Let it be inquii'ed — how many of us are at- 
“ tended by slaves? how much booty any one 
“ has left? Conquerors of the world, we arc 
“ destitute of every thing. Nor from luxury 
“ spring our difficulties we have worn out, in 
war, the equipments and sinews of war. 

“ Will you expose this most gallant army, un- 
“ provided, to stupendous beasts? of which, 

“ though the Barbarians may designedly exag- 
“ gerate the total, yet I infer, even from the 
“ false report, that the number is great. 

“ If still, sire ! your intention be fixed on 
“ penetrating India, the part trending south-’ 
“ ward is less extensive : after its subjugation, 
“ we may coast that sea which nature has willed 
“ should bound the theatre of man. Why strike 
“ circuitously at glory, when it is seated near? 
“ Here as well the ocean intercepts us. Unless 
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“ you prefer to rove without auspices, we have 
“ arrived whither your fortune conducted. 

“ I chose, sire ! rather to repeat these things 
“ in your audience, in this assembly, than in 
“ your absence : not that I might ingratiate 
“ myself with the listening army, but that you 
“ might hear the voice of men boldly speaking 
“ out, more satisfactory than the groaning of 
“ men communicating in whispers.” 

9. As Cosnos closed this appeal, all round 
there burst out a srhout with wailing; inter- 
mingled voices calling king ! father ! sovereign 
lord ! And now other general officers, especial- 
ly the senior, whose apology was the more 
graceful, and their application weightier, by 
reason of their venerable appearance, pleaded to 
the same effect. 

Alexander could neitlier rcjiress the pertina- 
cious, nor soothe the vehement. Disconcerted, 
he leaped from the tribunal. He secluded him- 
self in his pavilion ; to all besides his retinue 
prohibiting admission. Having sacrificed two 
days to resentment, on the third he appeared 
r publicly. He ordered to be erected, as monu- 
ments of his expedition, twelve altars* of hewn 


^ These were stupendous; seventy-five feet high. Diodorus, 
Prom distances left by Pliny, Major Rennell has deduced their 
situation to have been near the confluence of the Hyphasis and 
Ilesudrus. 
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stone; the ramparts of his encampment to be 
extended ; and beds to be left, of greater di- 
mensions than corresponded with the ordinary 
proportions of man ; designing a subject of false 
wonder to posterity. i 

Hence, remeasuring the space which he had 
traversed, he encamped on the bank of the Ace- 
sines. Coenos, attacked by sickness, here died. 
The king, indeed, mourned his death : never- 
theless he remarked, ‘ That, for a few days, 

* Coenos had made a long speech, as though he 
‘ alone were to have revisited Macedon.’ 

Meanwhile*, IMemnon had conducted from 
Thrace a reinforcement of six thousand cavalry ; 
there arrived, besides, seven thousand infantry, 
which Harpalus had sent by him. Memnon. 
also brought twenty-five thousand suits of arms, 
inlaid with gold and silver : Having distributed 
these, Alexander caused the old to be burned. 

Bv this time, the fleet which, he had directed 
should be built, was floating at anchor. De- 
signing to proceed to the ocean with a thousand 
ships f, he left in their kingdoms Porus and 

^ Curtius, irampont. 

t Arrian, following; Ptolemy’s narrative, makes the number nearly 
two thousand. As the Panjah country is full of navigable rivers, oa 
which all theintex'course among the natives wa.s carried on, it abound- 
ed with vessels ready constructed to the conqueror’s hands. Could 
we credit the account [Diod. Sic. ii. 74.] of the invasion of India by 
Semiramis, no fewer than four thousand vessels were assembled on 
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Taxiles ; having, when, they were renewing an- 
cient discords and feuds, by a family-ailiance, 
established friendship between them. Both had 
been zealously instrumental to the building of 
his fleet. 

He also rebuilt the two newly founded ci- 
ties*: one he denominated NicEBa ,* the other, 


the Indus to oppose her fleet. It is remarkable, that when Mabmond 
of Gaznah invaded India, a fleet was collected on the Indus to repel 
him consisting of the same number. We iearn from the Ayecn Ak^ 
herifi [vol. ii. p. 143.] that the inhabitants of this part of India, con» 
tinned, at the date of it, the communication with each other by 
water ; and that the inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta alone, had 
not less than forty thousand vessels of various constructions. Ro- 
bertson. 

The vessels employed by Alexander appear to have been, partly 
collected on the Indus, and partly constructed for the occasion. 
They were : — 1. Long ships for the purpose of war; 2. Round ships 
for carrying provisions, baggage, &c.; and, S. Vessels for transport- 
ing horses. The lonians, Cyprians, Phoenicians, and natives of other 
maritime nations, who followed the standard of Alexander, appear to 
have been his naval architects. Gillies. 

Alexander had also, under his command, the skill and industry of 
the native ship-builders. 

^ Ee also huilt two cities . ' Orig. — To the cities mentioned to he 
founded, ante, p. 302, no names lyre assigned. Those named above 
are probably the former, rebuilt, or restored with some alteration of 
site ; for it results, from comparing Curtius with Arrian and Strabo, 
that Alexander established but two on the Hydaspes, nor more than 
three in the Pan jab, fixing the third on the Acesines. Arrian in- 
forms us, that Nic^ea and Bucephalin, having been destroyed by raiirs, 
were rebuilt. As military stations, it may appear surprising that they 
were liable to such accidents : they were, without doubt, in part, 
of solid materials, and impregnable to floods: — On this subject, a 
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dedicating it to the tnemory of his horse, which 

was now dead, he named Buceplialia. 

Having ordered that the ele- Olump. cxiii. s, 

phants* and biiffsjaffe train slionld ^i-C. S20. 

J „ , , > *1® ", . , , Alex. 30. 

toliow by land, he desceiufca the , jo_ 

river [Hydaspes] ; proceedi ng every hup. 4. 

day about | stadia, that he might sue- 


writer of great learniag arid research has the following judicious oh- 
servation : it meets more than one objection. 

No magnificent idea is requisite to conceive the building of cities 
in the East. A fort or citadel, with a mud wall to mark the circum- 
ference of the pettah or town, is that fulls to the share of the 
founder. The habitations are raised in a few days or hours. If the 
place be not commodious enough for civil purposes to invite inha- 
bitants, they are supplied by force. Timour, as w’dl as Alexander, 
built cities in two, three, or five days. The soldan of Egypt insults 
Timour by telling him : “ The cities of the East are built of mud, 
** and epliemeral : ours iu Syria and Egypt are of stone, and eternal. 
“ C/ievef-eddirt,'* Vincent. — Subsequently, Alexander founded a 
city just above the territory of the Husicani, ahd several cities near 
tlie delta, of the Indus. See, infra, chap, viii. and x. 82. 

* The army of one hundred and twenty thousand men had now 
received an accession of two hundred elephants. Arrian and Strabo 
represent a third division of the anny to have been embarked. See, 
infra, chap, viii, sect. 25. 

t Forty. Curt. — ^The objection by the commentators to forty 
was originally founded on an erroneous calcuiation of the whole dis- 
tance of the navigation to the mouth of the Indus, Combined with the 
time consumed iu the voyage. The time exceeded nine montlis. The 
distance, instead of being 12,000 stadia, appears^ from the researches 
of Major llennell, to be about 8000 stadia, or 1000 British miles, by 
the course of the river. Five miles u day on tlie average, leaves for 
debarkations, skirmishes, sieges, and other occasional interruptions, 
a surplus of about eighty-five days which seems scarcely suuicieut. 
Add to this, that by comparing sections of the disciUice with Major 
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cessively debark his forces at convenient 
places. 


CHAP. IV. 

Reduction of the Sobii, and other tribes. Difficult 
navigation. Mutiny. Alexander disperses the 
army (f the Oxydracce and the Malli. 

10. He had now reached the spot at which 
the Hydaspes falls into the Acesines. Hence 
the united stream runs along the borders- of the 
Sobii. These people have a tradition, that their 
ancestors, belonging to the army of Hercules, 
falling sick, were left here, and took up the 
settlement of which themselves were in posses- 
sion. For a covering, they had skins of beasts ; 
and their weapon was a club. Although the 
Greek manners were nearly extinguished, yet 
many traces remained of their origin. 

A debarkation here effected, he penetrated 
two hundred and fifty stadia, laid waste the 
country, and reduced the capital by a ^nilitary 


Henneirs corrected map, the fleet would appear to have proceeded i 

sixty miles in eight days. The translator has therefore followed a | 

suggestion of Dr, Vincent, to read LX instead of XL, supposing the 
js'um to have been expressed ]by 2fUMERALS. j 


I 
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circle. On the other bank of the rivers*, [the 
Agalessenses] a nation mustering forty thousand 
infantry, had stood obviant. He passed over, 
the river, compelled them to fly, and stormed 
the fortress in which they shut themselves. The 
adult males slain, the other inhabitants were 
sold. 

Afterwards, commencing an assault on an- 
other city, [lower down the river,] the Macedo- 
nians were gallantly repulsed by the besieged, 
and lost a number of men. But as Alexander 
persevered in a close investment, the towns- 
people, despairing of safety, fired their habita- 
tions. Their children, with themselves and 
their wives, they are devoting to the flames. 
These, as the invaders strove to extinguish, the 
incendiaries were desirous to spread : a content 
tion of a new species, the inhabitants are de- 
stroying the city, and the enemy rescuing it ; 
so war inverts the institutes of nature f. 

In the citadel, which had received no da-r 
mage, the king left a garrison. He was navi- 
gated round the citadel,- for three rivers, the 
largest in India, except the Gapgcs, direct theis 


A tongue of land between the Acusines and Ilydaspcs. 
f A town of Brachmannae, or Bramius. Prevented from burning 
tliemselvcs with tlieir houses, few came alive into the eiieniy’s hands. 
This mode of conduct has been practised in our owti times. 
Onne’s laclosian^ vol. ii. p. 255. Rennkll, 
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streams so as to form a foss to the fort. . The 
Indus washes it on the nortli ; On the south, 
flows the water of the Acesincs and Hj claspes, 
since their junction confounded in name, sepa- 
rating to form a small delta where they fall into 
the Indus*, 

11. At their confluence, the rivers are agi- 
tated like the surf of the sea. By a mass of 
heavy slime, successively displaced by the meet- 
ing streams, the passage for ships is reduced to 
a narrow khore. As the multifold surges, roll- 
ing in, assailed the vessels, here on the prow, 
and there at the side, the mariners began to 
haul away : but terror, and the rapidity of the 
torrents, prevented them from working with 
effect. Two of the larger vessels foundered in 
view of the fleet : the smaller, which could in 
no wise be steered, were diiven on shore, but 
without damage. The king’s bark whirled, 
broaching sidelong, among tiie swiftest eddies, 
whose tortuous impetuosity made the rudder 
useless. The king had taken oft his clothes, in 
order to leap into the river ; and his friends 
were swimming at hand, to receive him : but 

The paraphrase of the conclusion of the sentence, which makes 
k congruous and intelligible, may not be deemed violent, when it is 
considered that, in the maniur in which the above united stream is 
SUPPOSED, the blended volume of the Tigris and Euphrates is K^’OWN, 
to separate. See ante, p. 0, note^ line S. Otherwise, one side of 
the triangle may be supposed to be a branch from the Indus. 
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embracing the water seemed equally perilous 
with remaining on board. The crew therefore 
with mighty emulation plied the oars ; and, by 
the highest exertion of human strength, rowed 
the ship out of the besieging dangers. The 
breakers appeared to be cleft, and the whirl- 
pools to turn in a new direction : nevertheless, 
the ship could not be steered to the bank, but 
was stranded on the nearest shoal. The whole 
scene presented the idea of a war with the river. 
Having erected altars corsesponding in number 
to the rivers, Alexander offered sacrifice, and 
proceeded thirty stadia. 

12. Hence he marched into the region of 
the Oxydraca; and the Malli ; whom, accustom- 
ed to wage mutual war, the partnership of dan- 
ger had allied. They had collected an army of 
ninety thousand infantry, ten thousand cavalry, 
and nine hundred chariots. 

The Macedonians, who had recently con- 
fided, that they were discharged from all dan- 
ger, understanding that a fresh war with the 
fiercest tribes of India was impending, pervaded 
by sudden consternation, again murmured out 
seditious expressions against the king: ‘ True, 
‘ they liad not been compelled to descend the 
‘ Ganges, and wander over whatever regions 
‘ lay beyond : he had not, however, closed the 
‘ war, but merely changed its direction. That 
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^ their blood might purchase for him a passage 
‘ to the ocean, they were exposed to savage 
'' hordes ■ carried beyond the genial influence 
‘ of the sun and stars ■, forced to explore ex- 
‘ pauses which nature intended to withdraw 
• from the survey of man. To batter the new 
‘ weapons successively furnished them, new 
^ enemies were ever springing up. Were all 
‘ these routed, what reward awaited them when 
‘ they could advance no farther ? Mist, and 
‘ darkness, and eternal night brooding on the 
‘ deep ; a sea replete with monsters ; stagnant 
‘ waters, where nature seems to be expiring.’ 

Devoid of solicitude for himself, perplexed 
by the agitation of the soldiers, Alexander as- 
sembled, informed, exhorted them : “ The 

“ people whom you dread are unwarlike. Af- 
“ ter these tribes, there is nothing to impede 
“ our advancing to the extremity of the coast, 
and reaching at once the end of our fatigues 
and of the earth. On account of your fore- 
‘f bodings, I have relinquished the Ganges, and 
“ the numerous nations beyond it; and have 
diverted my career toward a province, w'here 
“ there is equal glory and less danger. The 
“ ocean is already in sight; gentle breezes thence 
already refresh us. Envy me not the renown 
which I covet, and which you will participate. 
On the point of passing the bounds of Her- 
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“ cules and Bacchus, you will, at a light cost 
“ to yourselves, confer immortal fame on your 
“ king’. Suffer me, at least, to lead you in 
“ safety out of India ; nor think of retiring as 
“ fugitives.” 

13. The will of a multitude, esijecially of a 
military body, turns on a smooth pivot ; so that 
if a small thing causes a mutiny, a small thing 
appeases it. Never was a more cheerful re- 
sponse shouted from the army : “ Under divine 
“ auspices, lead on ; and jnatch, in glory, the 
demi-gods whom you emulate.” Well pleased 
with these acclamations, Alexander advanced 
against the enemy. The two nations, the most 
intrepid in India, were preparing vigorously for 
•war, and had elected a general of tried ability 
from the Oxydracte. The Barbarian pitched his 
camp at the base of a mountain ; displaying 
fires over a wide space, to magnify his army in 
appearance; and, repeatedly attempting to alarm 
the Macedonians, now at rest, by whoopings 
and yellings peculiarly hideous. 

At dawn, the king, full of confidence and 
hope, ordered the eager soldiers to arms, and to 
form in line. But the Barbarians, seized with’ 
a panic, or rendered impotent by discord, sud- 
denly fled for shelter to trackless ridges ])re- 
senting no pass. Hunting in vain for the 
enemv, the king found only their baggage. 
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CHAP. V. 

Extraordmary ad-centure of Alexander at a city 
of the OxydraccE. 

34. Thence he proceeded to a city of the 
Oxydracas, in which many of the fugitives had 
rallied, confiding not less in their weapons, than 
in the fortifications. ^ 

The king was moving up : when a sooth- 
sayer warned him not to undertake, or at least 
to postpone, the siege, because danger to his 
life was portended. Looking at Demophoon, 
for that was the soothsayer’s name ; “ If,” said 
the king, “ when thou art intent on thy mys- 
“ tery, inspecting the inwards, any one should 
“ interrupt thee, thou wmuldst deem him, I 
“ cannot doubt, unprofitable and troublesome.” 
Demophoon replied, that he certainly should. 
“ Canst thou imagine,” resumed the king, 
that, to a mind occupied, not about a sheep’s 
“ entrails, but with aflPairs of supreme import- 
“ ance, any thing can be more annoying than 
“ a superstitious, deluded, soothsayer?” 

Having stopped only to pronounce this, he 
caused the scaling-ladders to be raised ; and, 
while his attendants were hesitating, mounted 
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the wall: the coping was narrow; no battle- 
ments crowned the wall as in other fortresses, 
but an unbroken parapet, carried round, fenced 
up the passage. Alexander therefore rather 
clung to the wall, than stood upon it; parrying 
with his shield the darts discharged at him from 
the towers around. Nor could the soldiers 
ascend, overwhelmed hy a shower of missiles 
from above. At length, shame conquered the 
greatness of the peril ; as they perceived that 
delay in them would deliver their leader to the 
enemy : but now their coop( ration was retarded 
hy injudicious haste; for while all strove to 
mount together, precipitated from the over- 
charged ladders, they disappointed the only 
hope of the king. In the presence of a nu- 
merous army, he stood as unsupported, as 
though he had been in a riesart. 

15. And now his left arm, circulating his 
shield to meet importunate attacks, was wea- 
ried. His friends calling out to him to leap 
down to tliem, stood prepared to receive him, — 
when he liazarded a procedure, unprecedented, 
and confounding belief; for personal temerity 
remarkable, fir more than for illustrious gene-* 
ralsliip. With a furious spring, he threw liim- 
self into tlie fort crowded with enemies ; al- 
though he could hardly expect to avoid, either 
dying without a conflict and unavenged, or be- 
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ing overpowered and taken alive before be could 
rise. But, happily, he so balanced his body, 
that he pitched on his feet j and, remaining' 
erect, proceeded to combat. Fortune had so 
provided, that he could not be surrounded : 
near the wall grew an old tree, whose arms, 
exuberant in foliage, extended themselves as to 
protect the king. Against its broad trunk 
planting himself, he received on his buckler 
the inv’’ading missiles ,• for though many con- 
centred their efforts on one, no assailant durst 
approach, and the branches intercepted more 
darts than reached his buckler. The awe in- 
spired by a celebrated name, fought, at first, 
effectually for the king. Afterwards, despera- 
tion prompted him to die charging heroically. 
But — enemies successively flowing round — his 
shield was already covered with darts ,• his 
helmet, fractured with stones ; his knees, op- 
pressed through continual exertion, succumbent 
on the ground. Hereupon those nearest, with 
incautious triumph, rushed in : on his sword 
received, two of these fell lifeless before him : 
after wdiich, no one having the boldness to press 
close, the enemy assailed him with javelins and 
arrows. 

1(). Exposed to the attacks of all, supported, 
with difficulty on his knees, he defended . him- 
self until an Indian so launched an arrow two 
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cubits long, that it entered his corslet a little 
above the right side. Distressed by this wound, 
the blood copiously spouting, Alexander drop- 
ped his arms like one expiring ; and so enfeebled 
was he, that his right hand pulled in vain to dis- 
lodge the arrow. The assailant who had wound- 
ed, ran up with hasty joy to despoil, him. 
As Alexander felt the plunderer’s touch, it would 
seem, that disdain of the last dishonour to a war- 
rior recalled his swooning spirit ; with his sword, 
applied underneath, he pierced the enemy’s na- 
ked side. 

Three corses lay round the king : his living 
enemies stood aloof as thunderstruck. He, de- 
sirous to exhale his last respiration lighting, en- 
deavoured to raise himself by his buckler, till he 
llad not strength for another effort : afterwards, 
grasping the impending branches, he strove to 
stand up. Nor, so aided, vigorous enough to 
remain standing, he once more sunk upon his 
knees, defying with his hand any of the Indians 
to close light. 

17. At length Peucestas, having in another 
part beat olF the besieged, followed the course of 
the wall till he reached the king. Regarding ■* 
his arrival not as the rescue of life, but as con- 
solation ill death, the king leaned his languid 
body against his shield. Then TimsEus effected 
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his ascent ; and soon after Leonnatus, followed 
by Ai’istonus. 

At the cry that Alexander was within the ram- 
parts, the Indians generally deserted other places, 
to rush hither ; and were pressing his defenders. 
Of these Timajus, having received many wounds 
in front, fell after a glorious conflict. Peuccs- 
tas, pierced thrice with darts, nevertheless, ne- 
glecting himself, covered the king with the Ilian 
segis. Leonnatus, while actively repelling the 
Barbarians, struck grievously on the neck, sunk 
half-dead at the king’s feet. Now Pencestas, 
faint from wounds, had dropped the shield. 
The last reliance is on Aristonus — severely gash- 
ed, this single opponent can sustain no longer 
the inroad of the enemy. 

Meanwhile a report that the king was killed, 
reached the Macedonians. What would have 
terrified others inflamed their courage ; for, reck- 
less of every peril, they broke the wall with pick- 
axes, rushed through the opening into the city, 
and slaughtered the Indians, more of whom fled 
in crowds than dared to ensraaie. The storminsr 
troops spared neither the aged, nor women, nor 
' childien ; regarding whom tliey soever met, as 
the person who had wounded their king. At 
length the extermination of the enemy has satis- 
fied their rage. 
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Clltarchus, as well as Tiinagenes, represents 
Ptolemy, who was subsequently a sovereign, to 
have been present at this assault : But Ptolemy, 
truly no detractor from his own glory, relates 
that he was absent, detached on an expedition. 
Of framers of ancient histories, such is the neg- 
ligence, — or, an equal blemish, the credulity. 

18. The king having been borne into his 
tent, the surgeons sawed otF the woodeir shaft 
of the javelin implanted in his body, so as not 
to agitate the iron head : baring the flesh to in- 
spect this, they found that the point was 
barbed, and could not be extracted with safety 
without cutting a larger wound. They feared, 
however, that a profuse hemorrhage would ar- 
rest the knife; as the massy arrow had appa- 
rently entered the noble parts. Critobulus, the 
most skilful of the surgeons, rendered timid by 
the perilous case, trembled to operate, lest, if 
the result should not be happy, it might be vi- 
sited on his head. 

Perceiving his tears and hesitation, and the 
pale anxiety seated on his countenance : “ For 
“ what,’’ said Alexander, “ do you wait? why 
“ not at once free me from this agonv winch » 
alone jnenaces speedy death ? Do you fear to 
“ be impeached, because I may have received an 
incurable wound?” Now relieved from, or 
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flissembling, apprehension, Critobulus simply 
pressed the king, ‘ To allow himself to be 
‘ held, while he extracted the barb, because a 
‘ slight movement of his body would be of per- 
‘ nicious consequence.’ — “ It is not necessary,” 
said Alexander, “ to confine a man who can 
“ confine himself.” And, as had been prescrib- 
ed, he kept his body under the knife motionless. 
The wound laid open, and the barbed point ex- 
tracted, an immoderate hemorrhage commenced. 
The usual styptics were applied without effect. 
The king fainted, his eyes clouded with floating 
gloom, he lay extended as in the lap of death. 
From his friends deeming him to have expired, 
escaped at once shouts and wailings. At length 
the bleeding stopped : Alexander, gradually re- 
gaining external consciousness, began to know 
his attendants. To the close of day, and during 
the following night, the troops under arms in- 
vested his tent, unanimously exclaiming that 
their lives depended on his breath ; nor would 
they retire till they Avere informed that he had 
tasted sleep : with a more assured hope of his 
recovery, they then returned to camp^'. 


^ The scene of tlie preceding extravagant act of valour, is laid by 
Strabo and Arrian in Sangala, a city of the Malli. Lucian and Pau- 
sanias agree with Curtius. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Interview between Alexander, convalescent, and 
his chief officers. 

19. After seven days, the surgeon’s atten- 
tions still continued, nor had the Icing’s wound 
cicatrized, when he was informed that a rumour 
of his death prevailed among the Barbarians. 
In the centre of two ships* joined by a platform, 
he caused his pavilion to be fixed, that he might 
show himself to those who believed, him to 
have fallen. Conspicuous to the inhabitants, 
he crushed the confidence which the enemy had 
derived from a fiction. 

Hence he descended with the stream •, lead- 
ing before the rest of the fleet at a small dis- 
tance, lest the quiet necessary for his languid 
body should be invaded by the dashing of the 
oars. 

On the fourth day after embarking, he 
reached a country which was deserted indeed 
by the natives, but abounded in corn and cat-' 
tie. He deemed it an opportune seat of repose 
for himself and the army. 

It Avas the custom for the king’s chief 
friends, and the guards of the presence, to 
TOL. II. 2 
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watch in front of the pavilion, whenever the 
king was indisposed. Assembled on this duty, 
they entered 'his. apartment together. Expect- 
ing some great incident had produced their sud-^ 
den visit, he inquired, ‘ Whether they had to 
‘ announce some unexpected attack by com- 
‘ bined enemies ?’ 

20. Craterus, commissioned by Alexander’s 
friends to be the organ of their application, te- 
plied : “ Can you, sire ! imagine that an attack 
“ from the enemy, though he were within our 
“ trenches, would affect us so much as our con- 
cern for yOur safety, however lightly valued 
by yourself? Let an universal Conspiracy of 
nations come against us, covering the earth 
“ with armies, and the sea with fleets, present- 
“ ing new monsters trained to trample men, — 
“ you will lead us through victorious. But 
“ which of the gods shall assure to Macedonia 
“ the continuance of its pillar and star, if you 
so eagerly expose your person to manifest 
“ dangers, forgetting that when you are in a 
critical situation, so are the lives of all the 
“ citizens. Who amongst us desires to be, or 
can be, your successor ? Under your guardian 
“ power, we have penetrated thus far, whence 
none but yourself can conduct us home. 

“ Had you still to contend with Darius for 
the Persian empire, we should hot be sur- 
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prised to see, though no one would cordially 
“ see, you so intrepidly embracing perils of 
“ every shape : for where the risk is equalled by 
“ the reward, triumph js more joyous, the con- 
“ solation for an afflicting incident greater. But 
“ an obscure town to be bought by your life ! 
“ Is the thought to be endured by one of your 
“ soldiers, or by a Barbarian who knows your 
“ greatness? I shudder — to review what we 
“ recently witnessed; to reflect, that sordid 
“ hands would have torn spoils from your in- 
“ vincible person, unless fortune, commisc' 
“ rating us, had interposed. 

“ As many of us as could not follow our 
“ king, so many of us are deserters and traitors. 
“ You may justly degrade all your soldiers; no 
“ one will refuse to atone, by suffering expul- 
“ sion from your side, who must admit that he 
“ did not show himself there. Suffer us, how- 
“ ever, in another manner, to be of small ac- 
“ count before you, while we go whithersoever 
“ you command. We demand for ourselves all 
“ obscure sieges, all the battles with inglorious 
“ troops. Reserve yourself for illustrious dan- 
“ gers worthy of your greatness. Glory soon' 
“ dies among contemptible enemies ; nor. is 
“ aught more unfitting, than that her lamp 
*' should burn out, where the rays will be um 
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Ptolemy spoke nearly in the same strain j 
and then, the other officers. Afterwards, min- 
gling their voices, they with tears entreated 
Alexander, ‘ To set limits to his overflowing 
‘ renown ; and to cherish his own, or rather the 
' public, safety.’ 

21. Well pleased with the dutiful attach- 
ment of his friends, the king embraced them, 
every one, with unusual freedom, bidding them 
sit down : “ O my most faithful subjects I my 
“ most affectionate friends !” said he, rising 
above the colloquial tone, “ I pay, and yet 
acknowledge to owe, you thanks, not for this 
only, that you prize my safety above your 
“ own, but that from the commencement of the 
“ war, you have omitted neither assurances, nor 
“ proofs, of good disposition toward me; so 
“ that, I confess, I begin to value life as I have 
“ never before valued it, that I may long enjoy 
“ your friendship. 

“ Not that of myself — who deem that I de- 
“ serve your attachment only by bravery — and 
of the generous men who wish to die for 
me, the conclusions fully coincide ; For you 
covet to participate with me a long, perhaps 
a perennial, season of enjoyment : whereas I 
measure my felicity, not by the scale of age, 
“ but the scale of glory. Content with my pa- 
“ ternal inheritance, I might, at ease, within the 
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“ bounds of Macedon, in tedious obscurity, 
have been now looking forward to an inglo- 
“ rious old age. Although the indolent, in- 
“ deed, are not the directors of their own des- 
“ tiny; for premature death often intercepts 
those who court longevity as the chief 
“ good. 

“ Counting not years but victories, if I 
“ rightly estimate the favours of fortune, I 
“ have lived a long time. Commencing my 
“ empire in Macedon, I influence Greece : have 
“ subdued the Thracians and Illyrians : govern 
“ the Triballi ; nay, the whole of Moesia : and 
“ hold Asia from the Hellespont to the Ery- 
“ thrman. I am not now far from the fi'ontier 
of the eartlr : which having passed, I design 
“ to explore another domain of nature, to open 
“ to myself a new sphere. I passed from Asia 
“ to Europe in a short hour * ; conqueror of 
“ both regions, in the ninth year of my reign, 
“ and the nine')' and twentieth year of my age. 

Think you, that I can cease to augment, till 
“ it be consummate, the glory to which I have 
“ solely devoted myself ? No, I will never cease. 
“ to augment it ; and wherever I am fighting, 
“ shall regard myself, as in the theatre of the 

f Ante,' p, 186. 

t Eight. Ohio, — See, ajmte, p. 197, chronojogieal notice in sid$ 
margin. 
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watching world. To obscure places I shall 
‘‘ give distinction ; opening to the knowledge 
“ of mankind, countries >vhich nature has 
placed ultimately remote. To perish amid 
‘‘ these my labours, if it be my lot, it is a 
glorious lot. Descended from such a stock, 
“ it becomes me to desire to live greatly rather 
than long. 

Recollect, I pray you, that we are come 
“ into ,a land, where a woman’s name, a wo- 
man’s heroism, is supremely celebrated. What 
cities did Semiramis found! how many na- 
tions subjugate I what stupendous works pro- 
“ ject I Not yet rivalling a woman in fame, are 
we oppressed with renown ? 
ff Ee the gods auspicious; and greater a- 
“ chievements than hers, remain for us. Dis- 
“ tricts which we have not yet touched will 
“ surrender to us, if we treat nothing as incon- 
“ siderable which presents an opportunity for 
“ glory. On your parts, protect me from in- 
“ testine perils, and domestic treasons, I will 
fearlessly encounter all the dangers of battle. 
*“ In the field, Philip was safer than i;i the 
“ theatre : he had often parried the sword of his 
“ enemies, to fall by the dagger of an attend- 
“ ant. And if you review in history the exits 
of kings, you will number more murdered by 
f‘ their subjects than slain by their enemies. 
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A favourite desire which I have long ea- 
‘‘ tertained, I shall take this occasion to dis- 
“ close : know then, that to me, it were the 
“ highest return for my toils and works, to 
“ have my mother Olympias enrolled among 
“ the goddesses, whenever she shall have quit- 
“ ted tlie society of mortals. Her apotheosis 
“ I shall solemnize myself, if fate permit: if 
“ not, remember that I commit it to ypji.” 

He then dismissed his friends. He here 
kept his caipp stationary , several days. 


CHAP. VII. 

^edition in Bactriana. Embassy from the Oxy^ 
draco, and the Malli. Duel bet%seen Corrha^ 
gus and Dioxippus, 

22. During these transactions in India, the 
Greek soldiers, lately planted in the colonies, 
around Bactra, after discords had arisen among 
themselves, revolted from Alexander, not so 
much from disaffection to him, as through fear 
of punishment. Several officers were slain by 
certain of the common soldiers : The stronger 
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party prepai’ed for war, seized the citadel of 
Bactra, by accident too negligently guarded ; 
and drew the Barbarians to join in the rebellion. 
Athenodorus, their leader, had assumed the title 
of king, less from, a desire of reigning, than of 
returning to his pative land, with those who 
owned his authority. But Bicon, his fellow- 
countryman, envying his distinction, conspired 
against him, and, at a banquet to which he had 
invited, slew him by the agency of Boxus, a 
Memacenian. 

On the following day, Bicon, in a general 
assembly, persuaded the majority, that the per- 
fidious contrivance of Athenodorus had recoiled 
on himself. But others considered the treachery 
to have been confined to Bicon ; and, by degrees, 
this suspicion extended to the majority. The 
Greek soldiers, in consequence, take arms, in- 
tending to kill Bicon, if an opportunity should 
occur. The leaders, however, appeased the fury 
of the mass. Snatched, contrary to his fears, 
from impending danger, Bicon, soon afterwards, 
plotted against the authors of his safety : but, 
the machination transpiring, they arrested him 
and Boxus. It was voted, that the latter should 
be immediately slain, and that Eicon should die 
by the torture. , As the executioners were on 
the point to apply the cruel machines, the Greek 
soldi, ei's, from some unexplained cause, ran to 
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arms, like afFrightecl maniacs. Those who had 
been ordered to torment him, regarding the cla- 
mour of the tumultuary as a countermand, let 
him go. Eicon, naked as he was, repaired to 
the Greeks ; the wretehedness seated in the face 
of the condemned man, effected a sudden change 
in their dispositions, and they ordered him to be 
released. Having thus twice escaped punish- 
ment, he returned to his country, with such 
others as left the settlements assigned by the 
king. These transactions occurred near Bactra 
and the borders of Scythia. 

23. Meanwhile, from the two nations men- 
tioned in a recent chapter, came a hundred am- 
bassadors to i\lexander. These rode each in a 
chariot: were of superior stature, graceful in 
their air, 'and wore garments of cotton lawn*, 
interwoven Avith gold, and adorned with purple 


Lineai vesUs. CxjiTt. — Fine linen is conjectured, with some 
probability, to have been colled by the ancients sindoJif from tlie 
name of the river Siiidus, or Indus, near which it was wrought in the 
highest perfection^ lioBERTbON, after Sir William Jones. — The 
question here recurs, what are w’e to understand by linen in ancient 
writers ; uniformly, cloth of which the basis is — or, genemlly, 

any web of thread, so limited, however, in its application by custom^ 
us to exclude zvoolleii ^ See, ante, p. 264, 265, notes. And, as a small 
accession to the lightest scale, add, that linens are at this day export- 
ed from the Guzerat. 

Dr. Vincent has remarked, that the hui^, Hcbr. [bi/ssits, Lat.] of 
the scriptures, by the English version every where reiidered^Irm/hzc^i, 
is supposed every where to be cotioiu 
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embroidery. ‘ To him,’ they proclaimed, ‘ they 

* surrendered themselves, their cities, and their 
‘ lands : he was the first to whom they confided 
‘ the protection of their liberty, preserved in- 

* violate through so many ages. The gods had 
‘ counselled their submission, not fear; inas- 

* much as though they embraced his yoke, their 

* power was untouched*.’ 

Having deliberated with his council, the 
Icing received them into his protection; im- 
posing on each nation the same tribute which 
it paid to the Arachosianst; and requiring, be- 
sides, two thousand five hundred horse: ser- 
vices which the Barbarians punctually ren-i 
dered. 


^ How untouched, when one of their cities was taken by storm } 
From the election of a general, ante, p. 329, and from the number 
of ambassadors, the Oxydracae and the Malli w'ould appear to have 
been, like the modern Seiks, confederations of small independent 
states. The deputies came from districts not yet invaded. See 
Alexander’s argument, ante, p. 342, 1. 17, 
t Here are two difficulties. 1. Independent nations paying a tri- 
bute. Let the great states who pay a tribute to the dey of Algiers 
discuss this. 2. The Arachosians were themselves vassals to the 
Persians. So is the dey of Algiers to the Porte. 

^ Dr. Vincent observes : Whether the Persians penetrated beyond 
the Indus, must be left in doubt. They, however, reckoned Aracho- 
sia and, several tracts, west of the Indus, as part of India ; and they 
received, directly or indirectly, from India, properly or improperly 
so called, a tribute nearly equal to a third of the whole revenue of 
the empire.'— Robertson’s India, pi 12. 
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He then invited the ambassadors and the 
chieftains of the two nations to a splendid en- 
tertainment. A hundred couches of gold were 
ranged at moderate intervals. Extended round 
the couches, tapestries of purple and gold 
dazzled the eye. At this banquet, Alexander 
displayed all the ancient luxury of the Persians, 
and all the new inventions of the corrupted 
Macedonians, blending the vices of both na- 
tions. 

Among the company, was Dioxippus the 
Athenian, a famous athleta, and, on account of 
his invincible strength, noticed with favour by 
Alexander. Some of the envious aimed sallies 
between jest and earnest : “ It is Avell to rely 
“ upon a useless morrster with a stuffed bodj^.” 
“ — When we are going to battle, he anoints 
“ his belly to prepare for a feast.” Corrhagus, 
a Macedonian, already inebriated, concluded si- 
milar scurrilities with a challenge r “ If thou 
“ be a man, fight me to morrow with the sword ; 
" and of my temerity, or thy cowardice, let the 
king be judge.” Dioxippus, contemptuously 
rallying the martial fiertness of the other, ac- 
cepted the condition. 

24. On the following day, each more eager- 
ly demanding the trial, the king,, because he 
could not deter them, suffered the appointed 
pieeting. An imposing concourse of the niili- 
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taiy were spectators; including the Greeks, 
who took part with Dioxippus. 

The Macedonian had taken the regular arms ; 
holding with his left hand a brazen shield and 
the pike called sarissa ; poising in his right a 
javelin ; carrying at his side a sword : equipped 
as though he were to encounter several. Diox- 
ippus, wearing a chaplet, and shining with oil, 
presented — on his left arm a scarlet cloak ; with 
his right hand, a strong knotty club. The scene 
filled the beholders with uneasy expectations ; 
for nudity to combat well-appointed arms, seem- 
ed not rashness, but phrensy. Corrhagus, rely- 
ing that he could kill his antagonist at a dis- 
tance, threw his javelin; which the Athenian 
' avoided by a slight curvature of the body ; and 
before the other could transfer the long pike to 
the right hand, sprang up, and broke it with his 
club. Deprived of both spears, the Macedonian 
was draunng his sword : but Dioxippus, by a 
close embrace, prevented him ; and, supplanting 
his feet, drove him to the ground. Having 
snatched his sword, he stood with his foot on 
his neck, his club lifted to crush the vanquish- 
ed champion, if he be not prevented by the 
king. 

The event of this exhibition Avas, not only 
to the Macedonians, but to Alexander, mortify- 
ing;- chiefly because the Barbarians were pre- 
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sent ; as lie feared that the blazoned valour of 
the Macedonians would sink into derision. 
Hence the royal ear was open to the accusations 
of the envious. A few days afterwards, at a 
feast, a cup was, by a concerted wile, secretly con- 
veyed away ; and the officers made a representa- 
tion to the king, as though they had lost what 
they had concealed. Innocence is often armed 
with less assurance than guilt. Dioxippus could 
not endure glances from so many concurring 
eyes, by which he was marked out as a thief. 
After he had withdrawn" from the entertain- 
ment, having written a letter to the king, he 
fell by his own sword. Alexander was con- 
cerned at his death, contemplating it as evin- 
cing indignation, not remorse. And, indeed, the 
excessive joy of his enemies, afterwards, showed 
that he had been accused falsely. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Presents from the Oxydracce and Mitlii. Sub- 
mission of the Sainbracce and other tribes. 
Ptolemy 'wounded by a poisoned sword. 

S5. Having been dismissed to their states, 
in a few days, the Indian ambassadors returned 
with presents : They brought three hundred 
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chariots, drawn each by four horses ; some gar- 
ments of lawn or muslin ; a thousand Indian 
shields ; one hundred talents [about two toi>s 
and a half] of tin*; a number of lions and ti- 
gers, extremely large, and disciplined to gen- 
tleness; lizard skins of stupendous dimensions; 
and tortoise shells. 

Alexander then ordered Craterus to march, 
with the forces under him, in the vicinity of 
the river down which he had appointed to sail : 
but the king placed in the transports the troops 
■usually accompanyiilg'him ; and he descended 
to the coast of the Malli. Thence he came to 
the Sambracaef, a powerful nation, not govern- 
ed by kings, but by tributary democracies. They 
mustered sixty thousand ii^fintry, and six thou- 


* Ferri candidi. Curt. — If vve find the tin of Britain conveyed 
to Malabar in the earliest period of history, we find the spices of 
Malabar in Britain in an age wheii the course of communication 
with India w'as probably as little known as the existence of America, 
The venerable Bede, w^ho died A. D. 735, had in his cell at Weir- 
mouth, pepper, cinnamon, and frankincense. Tin is mentioned in 
the Periplus, as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the coast 
of Malabar. Brought out of Britain, and conveyed to all the coun- 
tries on the Mediterranean, successively by the Gauls, Phosnicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, — from the Mediterranean it was transport- 
ed to the Indian ocean. In all ages an article of commerce, it is 
only within these few years, that it has found its way in British ves- 
sels into China, where it is become an article of such magnitude a# 
greatly to diminish the quantity of specie necessajry for that market., 
Navigation of the Ancients^ passim, 
t By inference, the modern Behker, Vincent. 
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sand horse, followed by five hundred armed 
chatiots : and had elected three leaders of tried 
military skill. But the inhabitants of districts 
near the river, (whose numerous villages were 
seated chiefly on the bank,) as they perceived 
the Indus, wherever it stretched in prospect, 
covered with vessels, and reflecting gleams from 
the' arms of myriads of men, — concluded that 
there was approaching an army of demigods, a 
second Bacchus, a name renowned in India. 
Then the acclamations of soldiers, the strokes of 
rowers, the animated bailings of sailors, engaged 
their listening awe. In a body, they run to 
their armed countrymen, crying out : “ It were 
“ phrensy to contend with gods ; the ships 
“ which carry the invincibles cannot be num- 
“ bered.” This report so oppressed the army 
of the Sambracse with consternation, that they 
sent ambassadors to surrender the nation to 
Alexander. 

q 6 . These admitted to allegiance, — ^lie, on 
the fourth day, came to other tribes, who 
proved not more intrepid. Having founded a 
city, which he ordered to be dalled Alexandria, 
he entered the territory of the Musicani*. 

Flere he gave judicial audience to indivi- 
duals of the Parapamisadse, who accused Teri- 
oltes, the satrap appointed over them. This go- 


* By inference, the modern Sewee, Fincmt. 
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vernor, convicted df multifold acts of pecula- 
tion and tyranny, wasy by Alexander, sentenced 
to die. Impeached at the same time, Oxartes, 
administrator of Bactriana, was not only ac- 
quitted, but deservedly had the limits of his 
government enlarged. 

The Musicani compelled to submission, 
Alexander stationed a garrison in their capi- 
tal. Thence he proceeded against the Prsesti*, 
a distinct Indian tribe : Oxycanus, their king, 
had shut himself, with a great body of men, in 
a fortified city. This Alexander reduced after 
a siege of three days ; and Oxycanus, as he re- 
tired into the citadel, sent to the conqueror am- 
bassadors to treat for his surrender : But before 
these could reach Alexander, two towers fell 
with a stupendous crash; ascending on the 
ruins, the Alacedonians captured the citadel ; 
and Oxycanus, with a few who offered resist- 
ance, was killed. 

The fort demolished, and the captives sold, 
Alexander entered the territories! of Sabus 
rajah. Having accepted the submission of se- 
veral towns, he took the strongest city by a 
' tunnel formed by his miners. As though they 
had seen a prodigy, the Barbarians, untaught in 

* By inference, situated on the west of Sewee, at the foot of the 
mountains. Vincent, 

f By inference, situated on the Lukhy mountains approaching the 
Indus at Sewee, Vincents 
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engineering, were confounded, when their ene- 
mies appeared almost in the middle of the city, 
rising from a subteri'aneous passage, of which 
no trace was previously seen. Clitarchus writes^ 
that in this region eighty thousand Indians were 
slain, and a great number of captives sold to sla- 
very. 

27. Again in arras, the Musicani revolted. 
To suppress them, Pithon was detached. This 
officer took prisoner, and brought to Alexander, 
the prince of this tribe ; whom, as he was the' 
mover of the revolt, Alexander caused to be 
crucified. 

The king then marched retrogradely to the 
river, where he had ordered his fleet to wait for 
him. Thence descending the river, he came, on 
the fourth day, to a town through which was a 
road to the dominions of Sabus. The rajah had 
recently submitted : but the citizens, refusing 
to obey Alexander, shut the. gates. The king, 
despising their small number, ordered five hun- 
dred Agrians to advance under the fortifications, 
and then, gradually retiring, to entice out the 
enemy, ready, doubtless, to pursue, should they 
believe the flight to be real. The Agrians, as 
instructed, having insulted the enemy, suddenly 
turned to retreat : chasing these with eager dis- 
order, the. Barbarians fell in with another body 
under the king’s personal command. In the re- 

VOL. II. A A 
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newetl fight, out of three thousand Indians, five 
hundred were slain, and a thousand taken 
prisoners: the remainder took refuge in the 
town. 

But the result of the victory was not com- 
pletely felicitous ; for the Barbarians had poi- 
soned their swords. The wounded expired sud- 
denly : nor could the physicians detect the cause 
that made the deaths so precipitate, and slight 
gashes incurable. The Indians sanguinely hoped, 
that the king, habitually rash, was one of the 
wounded : combating among the most exposed, 
he was yet happily unhurt. 

28. Ptolemy wounded in the left shoulder, 
not indeed deeply, but, it was evident, danger- 
ously, attracted the chief anxiety of the king. 
Related by consanguinity to Alexander, he was 
considered by some as a son of Philip, having 
been born of one of his concubines [given, when 
pregnant, in marriage to Lagus]. A guard of 
the presence, a most intrepid soldier, yet more 
highly accomplished in the arts of peace, of mo- 
derate and courteous manners, liberal in the 
highest degree, easy of access, he had assumed 
nothing of princely state. It was problematical, 
whether these qualities endeared him more to the 
king, or to the common soldiery. On this criti- 
cal occasion, was first expressed the affection of 
his fellow-countrymen. A presage of his subse- 
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quent elevation, the care of the Macedonians on 
account of Ptolemy emulatedi that of the king; 
who, overcome by the labours of the field and 
by anxiety, in order to remain in the apartment 
with the patient, caused his own couch to be 
lifted in. As soon as he had extended himself 


on it, Alexander sunk into a profound sleep. 
He declared, on awaking, ‘ That, in a dream, a 
‘ dragon had appeared to him, presenting a herb 
‘ in its mouth, as an antidote to the poison.’ 
He described the colon* of the plant, affirming 
his readiness to identify, if any one should find 
it. The search, prosecuted at once by numbers, 
was not unsuccessful ; and the king applied the 
remedy. Ptolemy’s wound became immediately 
divested of anguish, and in a short time was 
perfectly healed. 

As the first hope of the Barbarians was frus- 
trated, they surrendered themselves and their 
city. 


Thence Alexander proceeded 
to Pattala*, the seat of a neigh- 
bouring tribe. The rajah Moeris, 
from the evacuated city, had fled 


Olymp. cxiii. 3, 
A. a 326, July. 
JEtat. Alex, 31, 
Reg. 11. 
Imp, 5. 


to the mountains. Alexander took possession 


of the metropolis, and ravaged the country. 


" ^ The site of the city is assigned by most geographers to the place 
of the modern Tatta, at\he beginning of the lo’^er delta, fonned by 
tlie diverging streams of the Indus. Tatta is situated, according to 

A A S 
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The pillagers carried away a vast spoil, in flocks 
and herds, and in corn, accidentally discovered. 
‘Having taken guides conversant with the navi- 
gation, he descended to an island, formed by 
accretions, almost in the middle of the chan- 
nel. 


CHAP. iX. 

Progress from Pattala to the ocean. Fleet strand-^ 
ed by the Bore^ 

29. As the guides had escaped from relaxed 
custody, Alexander was obliged to protract his 
stay. Parties sent to bring in other guides 
could not find any. His uncontrolled desire to 
see the ocean, and the limits of the earth, in- 
duced him to commit, without local pilots, the 
lives of himself and his brave men to an un- 
known river. The navigators were nnacquaint- 


tlie idea of a gentleman who resided there, about ISS* miles from the 
sea, by the course of the river. HemielFs Memoir^ 2d edit. p. 179. 

There is a tradition among the people of Sindi, that Alexander 
crossed tlie Indus, on his return to Persia, at a point considerably 
higher than Tatta. If the tradition is to be relied on, Pattala there-* 
fore stood in the superior delta*-— Hennelfs Memoir, p. 367. 
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ed with the channels through which they were 
borne, nor knew the distance of the sea, nor 
what tribes inhabited the shores, nor whether- 
the estuary was free from shoal-water, and calr 
culated for long ships; in every thing depend- 
ant on blind conjecture. Their consolation for 
their superior’s temerity, was his unvarying 
success. 

They had advanced four hundred stadia, 
when the marine commanders reported, that a 
sea-breeze Avas perceptible, and that they did 
not consider the ocean to be very distant. 
Alexander, with joyous emotion, exhorted the 
crews to row diligently : ‘ The consummation 
‘ of labour, sought by the prayers and vows of 

* the Macedonians, was approaching. Nothing 
‘ would be wanting to their glory ; nothing re- 
‘ main for bravery to subdue ; the world would 
‘ be won without another combat. Ready to 
‘ open on their view, were places known only 

* to the gods*.’ 

Alexander, however, debarked on the coast 
a small detachment, instructed to make cap- 


^ Ignorance of the true form of the earth gave birth to the wildesH- 
conceptions ; hut the extravagancies of the text are nobler than those 
which peopled the ulterior of ancient geography, with men with 
horses^ heads, and other varieties of the human species, which still 
remain to be discovered. — See Sequel io the Feriplus of the Frp* 
^hrean sea» 
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tives from the wandering savages, from whom 
he hoped to learn particulars approaching accu- 
rate intelligence. To the question, ‘ How dis- 
‘ tant is the sea?’ the Barbarians replied : “We 
“ have never heard any sea so much as named ; 
“ but, in three days, you will come to bitter 
“ water, which corrupts the sweet,” It might 
be collected, that, ignorant of its nature, they 
spoke of the sea. The mariners, therefore, bend 
over the oars with robust alacrity ; and as each 
day carried them nearer the object of their 
hopes, their ardour rose.*^ On the third day the 
insinuations of the sea were perceptible in the 
river, blending their unequal waves by a gentle 
influx*. 

To a second island, seated in the middle of 
the river, the navigators were then borne some- 
what more slowly, because the stream was coun- 
teracted by the tide. They moor their vessels, 
and separate in parties to forage, without a pre- 
sentiment of the disaster which overtakes ma- 
riners locally uninstructed. 

30. About the third hourf, the ocean, ac- 
cording to a regular alternation, began to flow 

* Hence may be calculated the present distance of the fleet from 
the ocean. It is a remarkable circumstance, .that the tides should 
not be visible in this river at a greater distance than sixty or sixty- 
flve miles from the sea. — RennelFs Memoir, 2d edit. p. 181, 
f Nearly answering to our nine o’clock; A, M. 
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in furiously, driving back the river. The river 
—at first, arrested ; then, impressed with a new 
force — rushed upward with more impetuosity 
than torrents descend a precipitous channel. 
The mass on board, unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the tide, saw only prodigies and symbols 
of the wrath of the gods. Ever and anon, the 
sea swelled; and, on plains recently dry, de- 
scended a diffused flood. The vessels lifted 
from their stations, and the whole fleet dis- 
persed, — those who had debarked, in terror and- 
astonishment at the calamity’-, ran from all quar- 
ters toward the ships. But tumultuous huny 
is slow. These, with boat-hooks, are hauling 
up their gallies : these, while fixing their seats, 
prevent the oars from being paired : some, hast- 
ening to sail, without waiting for the comple- 
ment of mariners. Impel languid hulls, unma- 
nageable, crippled in the wings of navigation : 
other transports could not hold those who in- 
considerately pressed into them : deficient, or 
redundant, numbers equally obstructed the im- 
patient. Here was clamoured, “ Wait:” — here, 

“ Row off.” Dissonant voices, circulating in- 
consistent orders, prevented the multitude from” 
acting by their own observation, or from hear- 
ing the general command. Nor availed the 
pilots; whose directions were either undistin- 
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guisheci in the tumult, or disobeyed by terrified 
and promiscuous crews. 

Vessels dash together ; and oars are by turns 
snatched away, to impel other gallies. A spec- 
tator would not imagine a fleet carrying the 
same aniiy, but hostile navies commencing a 
battle. Prows strike against sterns : on the in- 
vading vessels, others drive aft. The fury of 
altercation carried the mariners to blows. 

31. Now the tide had inundated all the. 
fields skirting the rivpr, only tops of knolls ex- 
tant like little islands : to these, from the eva- 
cuated ships, the majority swam in consterna- 
tion. 

The dispersed fleet was, partly, riding in 
deep water, where the land was depressed into 
dells I and, partly, resting on shoals, where the 
flood had covered elevated ground : — Suddenly 
breaks on the Macedonians a new alarm, more 
vivid than the former. The sea began to ebb ; 
the deluge, with a violent drain, to retreat into 
the frith, disclosing tracts just before deeply 
buried. Unbuoyed, the ships pitched, some 
upon their prows, some upon their sides. The 
fields were strewed with baggage, arms, loose 
planks, and fragments of oars. The soldiers, 
neither daring to descend to the ground, nor 
reconciling themselves to stay in the transports. 
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awaited what calamities could follow heavier 
than the present. They scarcely believed what 
they suifered, and witnessed — shipwrecks on 
dry land, the sea in a river. Nor yet ended 
their unhappiness ; for, ignorant that the speedy 
return of the tide would set their ships afloat, 
they predicted to themselves famine and death. 
Terrifying monsters, too, left by the waves, 
were vagrantly gliding around*. 

Now night approached ; and the desperate 
circumstances touched the king with concern : 
but no anxieties could overwhelm his invin- 
cible courage. All night, he superintended the 
watches: he sent forward horsemen to the 
mouth of the river, to bring intelligence when 
the access of the tide commenced -j-. Mean- 

* Probably, for the most part, aquatic serpents. Upon approach- 
ing the mouths of the Indus, [Vincent’s Perip/ws, Ikdia, V.] the 
seals white; and the sign of laud, before it is seen, is a multitude of 
snahes, called graai, floating on the surface. This circumstance,^ 
which seemed fabulous to the ancients, and some of the moderns, is 
now known to be a fact that takes place down the whole coast of 
Malabar, as well as on the approach to the Indus. 

f From this passage, in connexion with p. 359, ante, line 5, it 
would appear that the mass of Alexander’s soldiers were wholly un- 
acquainted with the phenomenon of the tide, and that Alexander 
had a previous knowledge of the phenomenon, but was unacquaintetl 
with the magnitude of the tides in the Indian sea. Although the 
tides are hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean, yet Alexander, 
and his officers, who were men of education, might have read in He- 
rodotus, [lib. ii. c. 11.], ‘ That in the Red Sea, there was a regular 
f ebb and flow of the tide every day.’ This notice of the phenoine- 
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while, he ordered the shattered ships to be re- 
fitted, the overset to be propped up; and the 
mariners to be prepared, and attentive, against 
the flux of the tide. 

32. The night consumed in vigilance and 
exhortations, the horsemen are descried, flying 
back in full career, followed by the tide. By a 
gradual diffusion, the inundation began to raise 
the ships ; presently, flooding all the fields, it 
set the fleet in motion. Along the banks, re- 
sounded from the soldiers and mariners shouts 
of boundless joy, cefebrating an unhoped de- 
liverance. ‘ Whence reissued suddenly so great 
‘ a sea? Whither the day before had it retreat- 
‘ ed? What were the nature of the element, 

‘ elsewhere refusing, and here acknowledg- 
‘ ing, periodical laws?’ with wonder they en- 
quired. 

From what had happened, the king conjec- 
tured the appointed time of the flux to be just 
after sunrise. To anticipate the tide, he, at 
midnight, descended the river with a few ves- 
sels; and, passing its mouth, advanced four 


3?on, witliout description or explanation, is all that is given by Hero- 
dotus, 

That sort of tide called the Bore^ is met with in, some Eui’‘opean 
harbours on the Atlantic, as well as in India. Its violence cannot 
be truly described, without an appearance of hyperbole. No _ an- 
chors are a security. 
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hundred stadia into the sea. A favourite 
object accomplished, he sacrificed to Nep- 
tune and the local deities, and returned to 
the fleet. 


CHAP. X. 

Nearchus detached to navigate the ocean. Dis- 
ti'ess of Alexander's army in Gedj'osia. Bac- 
chanalian procession in Carmania. 

The fleet then ascended the river; and, on 
the next day, anchored in the vicinity of a salt 
lake : the properties of the water unknown, it 
deceived great numbers rvho rashly bathed 
in it. These were attacked with cutaneous 
eruptions, and the contagious disease circu- 
lated among their companions: oil was the 
specific remedy. 

Leonnatus was then sent forward, in order 
to sink wells in the inhospitably arid country, 
through which the appointed line of march 
for the army lay. Alexander, with the halted 
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forces, awaited the recurrence of spring*: and 
founded, meanwhile, [chiefly in the delta,] se- 
veral cities and harbours f. Nearchus and One- 

• Calculating the voyage to have commenced about thelstofOctober, 
and to have taben up nearly ten months, the time of Alexander's arrival 
at Pattala must be assigned to the end of July ; and as each Olympiad 
begins at the new moon whiph follows the summer solstice, the date of 
the year will be Olymp, cxiii. 3. A . C. 325, By a comparison of Strabo 
with Arrian, N earchus appears to have set sail about the first of October 
following; Alexander's departure from India by land had preceded, 
and cannot be dated later in September than the autumnal equinox. 

Two different grounds may be imagined for Curtius* mistake in 
detaining Alexander till spring, 1 . He had erroneously stated, ante, 
p. 268, that the times of the seasons in India are inverted ; a pheno- 
menon which takes place, geographically, only in countries which are 
antaci to each other ; hut Home and Pattala are both north of the 
ecliptic, , Believing, however, the preceding representation himself^ 
he would consistently call the season, which in India is coincident 
with the end of September, the beginning of spring. 2. There are 
local variations in the weather, dependent on the monsoons, which, 
though they would be improperly referred to distinct seasons, resem- 
ble spring and winter in their effects on the voyager and traveller. 
Though we say the monsoons are alternate, six months each way, we 
ought to subtract one month from the beginning and ending of each, 
which are not only fluctuating, but tempestuous. The south-westerly 
monsoon is not finally settled till the beginning of June, a little earlier 
or later, according to the full or change of the moon ; and still it is 
to be observed, that duriqg June and July the weather is so bad, 
that navigation is in some degree impracticable. In August it ia 
more moderate, and in September the weather is still fairer. — Ori» 
tntal Namgatory p. 211. 

j" From Justin, Diodorus, Arrian, and Pliny, the names of three 
have been deduced : Bcrce, FotanUj and Xylenopolis, Neither Dicn 
dorus nor Curtius appear to have been informed of the voyage dpwK[ 
the eastern branch, which was performed during this interval. 
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sicritus, proficients in the naval art, he commis- 
sioned, [as admiral and navigator of the fleet,] 
‘ To conduct the stoutest ships into the ocean, 

‘ and penetrate as far as they could with safety, 
^ in order to ascertain the nature of the sea. 
‘ When they designed returning to him, they 
* might ascend either the Indus, or the Eu- 
‘ phrates.'’ 

33, The stormy weather moderated, he fired 
the unserviceable ships, and conducted the army 
by land. In nine days he reached the' territory 
of the Arabitre; thence, in an equal time, the 
country of the Gedrosii*. This free people de- 
liberately submitted ; from the surrendering he 
exacted only provisions. 

A march of five days brought him to 
the river Arabusf. A desart destitute of water 
obstructed his circuit; this traversed, he pe- 
netrated to the Oritaj. The greater part of 
the army he here transferred to Hephaestion; 
and, with Ptolemy and Leonnatus, divided the 


* The Gedi'osia [proper] of Strabo and Curtius, is situate inland* 
The Gedrosia [latior] of Arrian, comprehends the Arabitse, the On- 
tag, the jehthyophagi, and tlie Gedrosii or Gedrosia proper. 

t Tlie course of Alexander is explained on the map. By a cir- 
cuit, sometimes nearly retrograde and apparently involved, he pro- 
bably proposed fully to explore this difficult country ; vi-ith a view to 
.establish, tliroiigh it, a military road from Persia to India ; an at- 
tempt which the loss of armies under Semiramis and Cyrus might 
forbid, or stimulate, according to the character of a leader. 

VOL. II. 
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command of the light forces. The three de- 
tachments, simultaneously ravaging India*, car- 
ried off considerable spoils. Ptolemy vexed the 
coast ; the king, contiguous places ; and Leon- 
natus, the upper district. In this country Alex- 
ander founded a city ; to people which, Aracho- 
sians were brought. 

Hence he passed to the Maritime-Indians 
[the Ichthyophagi]. A horde dispersed along a 
barren expanse, they never intermingle with 
their neighbours in the fraternities of com- 
merce; and solitude has aggravated their na- 
tural wildness. Their protending nails are 
never pared; their ropy locks grow equally 
neglected. They garnish their huts with 
shells, and other excreations of the sea ; cover 
themselves with the skins of beasts ; and feed 
on fishes dried in the sun, or monsters which 
the swell discharges. 

In consequence, the Macedonians, having 
consumed their provisions, first suffered scar- 
city, and afterwards extreme famine. The roots 
of the palm, the only tree there produced, they 
everywhere dug out for food. This resource 
exhausted, they proceeded to kill the beasts of 
burden, nor spared even their horses. As it be- 


^ The country westward from the Arabus is not, geographically, 
India ; but it might be then India, as it is now Persia. 
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came impossible to transport their baggage, they 
burnt the spoils, for which they had penetrated 
to the ulterior regions of the East. 

34. Pestilence stalked in the rear of famine. 
The new juices of insalutary aliments, together 
with the fatigue of marching, and the soreness 
of anxiety, induced contagious diseases ; and to 
remain, or to proceed, was to embrace destruc- 
tion, Famine preyed more on the lialting ; in- 
fection, more on the advanced. Vying in num- 
ber with corses which strewed the plains, lay 
the supine half-dead. Those whom slighter 
sickness oppressed, could not keep the rapid 
step of the main division ; for every one deem- 
ed himself nearer the hope of safety, in propor- 
tion as his speed left the infected behind. Such 
as had sunk down, implored passing intimates 
and strangers to assist them to rise. But there 
were no beasts of burden to receive the disabled; 
and the persevering soldier with difficulty car- 
ried his arms. The spectre of impending de- 
struction hovered in every eye.' Individuals, 
repeatedly invoked to return, could not sum- 
mon humanity to look back on. their friends; 
all pity in chilling horror extinguished. By 
the public temples, by the witnessing gods, — 
the prone, forsaken wretches conjured the king 
to relieve them. Pathetic importunities were 
wasted on deaf ears; rage succeeded despair; 
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and tlie dying wished him such an end as 
theirs, such friends and companions as their de- 
serters. 

Grief and shame stung Alexander, conscious 
that he had occasioned this waste of lives. To 
Phrataphernes, satrap of Parthia,. he sent an 
order to bring cooked provisions on camels ; 
and to the governors of other neighbouring pro- 
vinces announced his distress. Nor were these 
tardy in conveying relief. The army, thus res- 
cued at least from famine, at length touched [at 
a farther point] the frontiers of Gedrosia proper. 
Of all Gedrosia, this district is alone liberally 
fertile. In this Alexander prolonged his en- 
campment, to re'invigorate, by repose, the har- 
rassed troops*. Here he received intelligence 
from Leonnatus, that that officer had combated 
eight tliousand foot and five hundred horse of 

Arrian, wlio paints a scene of distress from drought, similar to 
that in p. W9, ante, states this march, distinguished by unexampled 
hardships, to have lasted two months. Plutarch says, that it cost 
Alexander near one hundred thousand men : but, from his own data. 
Dr. Gillies, with reason, pronounces this a palpable exaggeration^ 
The Greek biographer estimates the whole army, at its departure 
fi-om India, to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and fifteen thousand horse; — a part was embarked with 
Nearchus; a considerable division marched, under Craterus., 
through the territories of the Arachosii and Drangjc, to meet 
Alexander in Carmania. Wliether the reader estimate the deaths 
at thirty, or ten, or twenty, thousand, — the impression on the mind 
is painful. 
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the Oritaa, and gained a victory*. From Qpa- 
terus, a messenger announced, that Ordones and 
Zariaspes, Persian noblemen, wliile moving a 
revolt, [in Arachosia], had been seized by him, 
and were retained in custody. 

35. The king, in consequence, nominated 
Sibyrtius administrator of that province, in the 
room ofMenon, lately dead. He then advanced 
into Carmania. Aspastes, its satrap, was sus- 
pected to have meditated innovations during 
the king’s absence in India. Alexander, whom 
he came to meet, veiled his dissatistketion under 
a courteous reception ; and continued him in his 
dignity, till he could investigate the charges 
against him. 

Meanwhile, the governments of India hav- 
ing sent, in conformity to his requisition, from 
every province under his dominion, a great con- 
tribution of horses, beasts of burden, and 
draught-cattle, — he filled the vacancies in the 
baggage train. The mans were restored to 
splendour; for the forces were not far from 
Persis, which enjoyed peace and opulence. 

Emulating Bacchus, not only in the glory 
derived from conquering these countries, but in. 


^ After the departure of Alexander, the Oritse, rebelling, had risen 
upon the detachment under Leoniuitus, and killed, with momentary 
impunity, a number not inconsidenibie. 
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tlie fame of his triumphant procession, (whether 
that were a pageant appointed by Bacchus, or a 
frolic of his train,) Alexander, ambitious to sur- 
pass human grandeur, willed to return in the 
same manner. ‘ Cars to hold large parties of 
‘ soldiers, oimamented as booths, some with 
‘ white curtains, and some with silk,’ (he di- 
rected) ‘ to be prepared ; — The villages through 
‘ which his route lay, to be strewed with flow- 
‘ ers and garlands goblets and large vases, 

‘ filled with wine, to be set at the doors of the 
* houses.’ 

The Friends and the royal cohort led the 
procession, crowned with variegated flowers. 
Here was heard tlie bold chant of the trum- 
pets; here the soft lay of the lyre. In fui'- 
nishcd vehicles, one for every captain’s band, 
rode the army devoted to revel ; arms, taste- 
fully superb, hung around the cars. A chariot, 
piled with bowls and massy flagons of gold, 
carried the king and his convivials. Thus, 
during seven da3's, paraded this column of 
bacchanals; a prey under the pounce, if the 
conquered have courage to strike the riot- 
^ers — a tliousand sober men may overwlielm 
them in their triumph, oppressed by a seven 
days’ debauch. But fortune, which dcci’ccs the 
reputation and value of things, turned this stain 
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on the military character into glory. The con- 
temporary age heard, and posterity have read, 
with incredulous astonishment, of this reeling 
procession through countries imperfectly sub- 
dued. But the Barbarians constimed temerity 
into confidence. 

The executioner attended the spectacle ; apd 
Aspastes, above mentioned, the satrap of the 
province, was ordered to be killed. Thus nei- 
ther cruelty interrupts luxury, por luxury ob-f 
structs cruelty. 
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BOOK X. 

THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER. THE ELEVATION OF 
ARIDffiUS. THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE AMONG 
THE LEADING CAPTAINS. 


CHAP. I. 

Great officers of Media imprisoned. Nearchus 
sent back to prosecute the xioyage to Babyhn. 
Alexander's designs. Abisares dies. Orsines 
and Phradates executed. Catastrophe of' Zo- 
pyrio: Flight <f Harpahis. 

1. About this time, arrived Cleauder a^d 
Sitalces, Agathoh and Hericon, who had been 
actors in killing Parmenio under the king’s 
order: with them, came five thousand foot 
and a thousand horse. They Avere followed by 
accusers from the province, in the government 
of which they had held departments. To coun- 
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terbalance tbeir numerous perpetrations, their 
subserviency in an execution eminently grateful 
to the king, was inadequate. They had invaded 
every secular depositary of wealth ; nor had the 
temples been spared from pillage; virgins and 
married princesses, who had endured their vio- 
lations, were weeping under their insults. The 
avarice and lust of these officers had made the 
Macedonian name odious to the Barbarians. 
Oleander, transcendant in outrage, had given a 
ravished virgin of rank, as a concubine, to his 
slave. 

The major part of Alexander’s friends, 
contemplating the atrocious offences charged 
against the arraigned, less vividly than they re- 
collected, that Cleander and his colleagues had 
slain Parmenio, (which alone pleaded for these 
• with the king,) rejoiced that his vengeance 
must fall upon its own ministers. Nor is power 
acquired by vassalage to crime ever perma- 
nent. 

In pronouncing on the allegations, Alexan- 
der observed : “ The accusing have omitted the 
“ principal delinquency of the accused, a pre- 
“ sumption that their sovereign would perish ; 

for they had never adventured on such enor- 
“ mities, had they wished, or believed, that I 
“ should return from India.” Indeed, he con- 
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signed these governors to chains*, and six hun- 
dred soldiers, who had been the instruments of 
their cruelty, to death. The same day, the 
movers of a revolt 'j', whom Craterus had 
brought, were executed. 

2. Not long subsequently, arrived Nearchus 
and Onesicritus, whom he had instructed to 
proceed in the navigation of the ocean. They 
reported, first, their own discoveries and obser- 
vations : “ The island lower than the mouth of 
“ the Indus, abounds in gold, but is destitute 
“ of horses. Each horse, which persons from 
“ the continent have the boldness to transport 
“ thither, is purchased at a talent. The sea 
“ is full of whales, which follow the course of 
“ the tide ; their bulk rivals that of large ships : 
“ They will follow the fleet : but, terrified by 
“ the fierce notes of the trumpet, plunge under 
“ the waves, and, as sinking vessels, make the 
“ displaced sea roar.” 

These other representations were derived 
from inhabitants of the coast. “ The Red-Sea:}: 
“ was named, not from its colour, as most are 
“ ready to suppose, but from king Erythras. 

* Except Heracon, who was acquitted, they were ordered to exe- 
cution. Heracon, soon afterward, was convicted at Susa of pluiv 
dering a temple, and was punished. — Arrian^ Flutarch^ and Justin* 
t Ordones and Zariaspes, ante, p. 369. The junction of the force* 
under Craterus had taken place in Cannania, 

I Correspondent is p. 203, ante, line 10. 
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“ Contiguous to the continent [of Carmania] is 
“ an island*, planted with multifold palm- 
trees; in the middle of the grove rises a co- 
“ lumn erected to the memory of Erythras, 
with an inscription in. the characters of his 
‘‘ nation.” They added : “ Such merchant- 
“ ships as the masters have carried into the 
“ island [of Nosala], drawn by the fame of its 
“ gold, have never been seen to return.” 

Alexander, impatient to obtain increased in- 
formation, “ again sent out his navigators, in- 
'' structed to coast along till the fleet reached 
“ the Euphrates, and to ascend that river to 
“ Babylon.” 

As soon as he should have subdued all the 
shores of the East, his vast designs embraced 
an expedition from Syria into Africa proper; 
for Carthage had incensed hiraf. Afterwards, 
having traversed the desarts of Niiraidia, — from 
Gades, where tradition placed one of the co- 
lumns of Hercules, he proposed to march 
through Spain, which the Greeks, from the 
river Iberus, call Iberia ; and to pass thence, 
over the scaled Alps, to the coast of Italy.' 
The transit to Epirus would be short. 


* The Oar acta of Arrian in Lidtcis; supposed by Vossius to bft 
the island of Ormuz. 
f Vok i, p. 31)6, 1. ult. 376, 1, 12. 
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He therefore directed his administrators ill 
Mesopotamia — to fell timber in mount Libanus ; 
to convey it to Tbapsacus, a city in Syria; and 
to lay down keels there of the largest rates ; all 
the septirenies, when completed, were to drop 
down to Babylon. The kings of Cyprus were 
commanded to supply copper, hemp, and 
sails. 

Amidst these arrangements, letters to Alex- 
ander, from the sovereigns Porus and Taxilcs, 
announce, Tliat Abisaies was dead from illness, 
and Philip, the viceroy [Uver the Oxydracce 
and tlie Malli], from a wound ; and that those 
[insurgent mercenaries] who killed him had 
been crushed. In consec|ucnce, Alexander sub- 
stituted for Philip, Eudemon, general of the 
Thracians; and delivered the kingdom of Abi- 
sares to his son. 

3. The king then advanced to Passargada. 
Of this Pei'sic district the satrap was Orsines, 
in nobility and riches preeminent among the 
Barbaric princes. He traced his pedigree from 
Cyrus; to treasures inherited from his ances- 
tors, he had accumulated accessions during a 
long continuance in authority. He met the , 
king, with presents of every description, de- 
signed not only for his majesti', but for his 
friends, — studs of trained horses ; chariots with 
silver and gold devices; exquisite furniture; tran- 
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scendant jewels; massy vessels of gold ; ward- 
robes of purple ; and four thousand talents in 
silver specie. 

This striking liberality occasioned his death ; 
for, while he courted all the king’s friends with 
gifts surpassing their expectations, he demon- 
strated no respect to Bagoas the eunuch, who 
had enslaved Alexander by abominable obse- 
quiousness. Reminded by some persons how 
strongly this submenial possessed Alexander’s 
favour, he answered : “ I honour the king’s 
‘‘ friends, but not hfs corrupters; nor is it the 
custom of Persians to compliment apostates 
from humanity.” Acquainted with this re- 
ply, Bagoas exerted, with his influence, contri- 
vances, only less detestable, to destroy a high- 
minded and innocent prince. He armed some 
worthless wretches of the same nation with fa- 
bricated charges, instructed not to prefer them 
till he should dictate. Meanwhile, as often as 
he was alone with the king, he deposited asper- 
sions in his credulous ears ; concealing the cause 
of this hostility, to give the prelude to impeach- 
ment greater weight. Not yet suspected by 
^ Alexander, Orsincs was sinking from favour; 
secretly maligned, and ignorant of his danger. 
And the revengeful eunuch never forgot his 
purpose, even in his most groveling prostra- 
tions; whenever Alexander was absurdly pos- 
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sessed by tbe perdition of bis influence, intro- 
ducing allegations, now of avarice, and now of 
disloyalty, against Orsines. 

4. The machination to circumvent the guilt- 
less was matured ; and destiny was fulfilling one 
of its inevitable appointments. The tomb of 
Cyrus Alexander incidentally caused to be 
opened, to burn sacrifices before the embalmed 
corse. From a tradition among the Persians, 
he had believed it to be full of gold and silver; 
but, besides a rotten buckler, two -Scythian 
bows, and a scimitar, ilothing was found. 
Having, however, placed on the coffin a crown 
of gold, he covered it with the mantle which he 
had been used to wear; apparently surprised 
that so illustrious a prince, who left behind im- 
mense treasures, should not have funereal ap- 
pendages more costly than a private person. 
Bagoas, who stood at the king’s elbow ; turn- 
ing to him, said : “ What wonder that the se- 
“ pulchres of our monarchs should be empty, 

“ when the palaces of the satraps cannot con- 
“ tain the gold thence derived ? As to my per- 
“ sonal knowledge, I have not seen the tomb 
“ before : but from Darius I received the ac- , 
“ count, that three thousand talents had been 
“ buried with Cyrus. Hence that generosity 
“ toward you; that what Orsines could not 
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“ possess with impunity, might, dispersed in 
“ presents, procure him favour.” 

He had already excited the king’s anger; 
when those to whom he had committed the af- 
fair appeared. Bagoas, on one side, and the 
false witnesses, suborned by him, on the other, 
engrossed the attention of the king. Orsines, 
before he could surmise himself to be impeach- 
ed, is in chains. The minion, not satisfied with 
the death of an innocent man, struck him going 
to execution. Looking indignantly at him, 
“ I had heard,” saitl Orsines, “ that, in past 
“ times, women have reigned in Asia : but it is 
“ new, that a eunuch should reign.” This was 
the undeserved end of the highest nobleman of 
Persia, who, on the altar of liberality, had 
ofliered uncommon riches to the king. 

5. Phradates, suspected to aim at regal dig- 
nity, was, at the same time, put to death. Alex- 
ander had become precipitate in crediting ac- 
cusers and commissioning the axe. Prosperity 
certainly has the power to transform the dispo- 
sition ; and rarely is any one sufficiently cir- 
cumspect amid surrounding felicities. Thus 
, the same man who, not long before, could not 
prevail with himself to condemn Alexander the 
Lyncestean impeached by two witnesses ; who 
suffered the arraigned of inferior rank to be li- 
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berated, contrary to bis own inclination, be-i 
cause they appeared to the rest innocent; ndio 
bad restored kingdoms to vanquished enemies : 
— at length so far degenerated from himself, 
that in dereliction of his personal sentiments, 
at the caprice of a Cinaedopolite, he surprised 
those individuals with viceroyalties, and from 
these snatched their lives. 

About this time, he receiv'ed letters stating 
the transactions in Europe and Asia, while he 
had been subduing India. Zopyrio, his lieute- 
nant over Thrace, in an expedition against the 
Getas, by adversities and commotions suddenly 
rising, had been overwhelmed with his whole 
army. Informed of the slaughter, Seuthes had 
stimulated the Odryssians, his fellow country- 
men, to revolt. Thus is Thrace nearly lost. 

Nor indeed remained Greece* unconvulsed. 
— For several of Alexander’s satraps, while his 
arms had been detained in the distant sphere of 
India, had, with persevering tyranny of para- 
mount heinousness, oppressed his provincial 
subjects : the punishment of particular go- 
vernors exercised the terrors of the others, ex- 
pecting the same retribution for delinquency. 
The latter — either confided themselves to the 
S,ttachmeut of the mercenary troops, intending. 


^ Supplement of Freinsliemius, 
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if summoned to execution, to defend themselves 
by their arras ; or, fled with what money they 
had levied. On the report of this, letters are 
dispatched to the commanders throughout Asia; 
on sight of which, they are enjoined immedi- 
ately to disband all the foreign stipendiary 
troops. Among the criminal, was Harpalus; 
whom, on account of his former banishment by 
Philip, incurred through devotion to Alexander, 
this prince numbered among his most faithful 
friends ; and, after the death of Mazasus, had 
conferred on him the satrapy of Babylon, and 
the custody of the treasures. When he had 
dissipated his reliance on the affluent favour of 
the king, by the multitude of his enormities, 
this man took out of the royal treasury five 
thousand talents, hired a band of six thousand 
mercenaiies, and escaped to Europe. For a long 
time before, carried headlong in excess by unre- 
strained appetites, he had despaired of his mas- 
ter’s pardon ; and, for a refuge from his anger, 
looking round to foreign aid, had assiduously 
courted the Athenians, whose power was far 
frojn contemptible, and whose influence over 
'the other Greeks, as well as their secret antipa- 
thy to the Macedonians, he knew.. He buoyed 
his adherents to hope, that the Athenians, on 
his arrival, witnessing the display of his forces 
and treasures, would immediately confederate 
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their anus and councils: For he considered, 
that among an undiscerning, fickle iieople, led 
by unprincipled* and venal men, he might, by 
largesses, effect every thing. 

6 . Harpalus, with his party, in thirty ships, 
passed to Suiiium, a promontory in Attica, 
whence his plan was to steer for the harbour 
of the city. Discovering the correspondence, 
Alexander, equally incensed against Harpalus 
and the Athenians, ordered a fleet to be pre- 
pared, intending to strike to Athens. While 
he was meditating this procedure, letters an- 
nounce, ‘ That Harpalus had indeed entered 
‘ Athens, and, by a lavish policy, had won the 
‘ chief citizens. Soon afterwards, commanded 
‘ by an assembly of the people to quit the city, 
‘ he retired to his Greek soldiers, who would 
‘ not receive him. He was at length slain 
‘ [in Crete,] by the treachery of [Thiinbron,] 
‘ one of the confidential companions of his 
‘ journey.’ 

Well pleased, Alexander rescinded the de- 
sign of moving to Europe. He, however, en- 
joined all the cities of Greece, to recal their 
exiles, except such as were stained with civic 
blood shed in insurrection. 

The mass of Greek states, not daring to 


^ Curdus. 
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disobey bis inancUite, although they esteemed it 
the commencement of a dissolution of their 
laws, restored to the deprived their property 
wliere it could be recognized. 

The Athenians, alone assertors of their own 
and the general liberty, unaccustomed to regal 
controul over their public votes and customs, 
warned from their frontiers the refuse of men, 
because the^^ were indisposed to order. The 
Athenians were prepared to endure extremities, 
rather than readmit reprobates, in the seats of 
exile sunk as low as, formerly, in the city. 


CHAP. II. 

Alcd'ander pays the debts of the army. The dis- 
mission of the ’veterans causes a sedition. ■ 

The senior soldiers dicharged to march home, 
the king appointed a selection of thirteen thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand horse, to remain 
<• with him in Asia; deeming a contracted army 
sufScient to secure Asia, supported by the gar- 
risons which he had numerously distributed, 
and by colonies planted in the newly founded 
cities, ready to repress innovation. 
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7. Befote, feowever, he separated those to be 
retained, his edict required all the soldiers open- 
ly to state what sums they owed. He was ap- 
prised that the greater part were immersed in 
debt; which, however it were incurred through 
luxury, he had willed to discharge. They, sus- 
pecting an experiment, to distinguish at once 
the profuse from the economical, again and 
again procrastinated. The king, persuaded that 
delicacy, not insensibility, prevented the dis- 
closure, caused counting tables to be distributed 
thrpugh the camp, and td'elivered out ten thou- 
sand talents. At length the soldiers gave in 
faithful lists ; nor of the vast devoted treasure 
were more than one hundred and thirty talents 
left. So that an army, which had subdued so 
many affluent nations, carried from Asia a greater 
share of honour than spoil. 

As soon as it transpired, that some were to 
be sent home and some retained, the troops con- 
cluded that he would establish the seat of em- 
pire in Asia. Frantic, and inattentive to mili- 
tary discipline, they filled the camp with 
stormy eloquence; and, besieging the king 
more insolently than at any previous time, all 
at once demanded their discharge, showing 
• their scarred fronts and grey hairs. Impressed 
neither by the correction of the olficei’s, nor by 
respect for the king, with popular cries and 
voL. ir, c c 
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martial fierceness, they interrupted his offers to 
speak, declaring they would never march a step 
thence, unless toward their country; 

At length — silence made, rather because they 
supposed him to be affected, than because them- 
selves could be moved — they waited to know 
what he designed to do. “ Why,” inquired 
Alexander, “ this sudden sedition ? what is this 
insolent disorder to deprecate ? I hesitate to 
“ pronounce my will. You have openly as- 
“ sailed my authority. I am a king maintained 
“ by entreaty, to whom you have not left the 
“ prerogative to animate, to understand, to 
“ counsel you, or to turn on you a guardian 
“ eye; And, strange indeed ! Avhen I had ar- 
“ ranged to dismiss some to our country, and 
“ to bring the remainder myself shortly after- 
“ wards, I hear the same outcries from those 
“ now to go, as from those with whom I ap- 
pointed to follow. What is this to express T 
“ this unanimity in clamour from motives in 
“ conflict? I desire to know, whether the 
“ bands who depart, or the bands reserved, in- 
“ tend to complain?” 

■ 8; To an auditor, the uproar of all would 

have appeared to come from a single throat, so 
equally the whole assembly cried : We all 
^ complain.’ — That all should fall together 
into a tone of discontent, from the pretext 
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“ seized, I cannot be persuaded said Alexan- 
der ; “ the pretext cannot affect the major part 
“ of the army : for I release more than I re- 
“ tain. Doubtless, the evil must be seated 
“ more deeply, that steals you all from me. 

When, in fact, has an entire army deserted 
“ their king? Slaves do not in a bod}’- run 
“ from their masters : round a master aban- 
“ doned by others, shame retains some who 
‘‘ had else been renegades. 

“ But, forgetting the character of this tu- 
“ mult, I am tempering incurable rage. My 
“ cherished hope of yoiij was a profligate illu- 
“ siou. Nor as my companions in arms, which 
“ you are no longer, have I resolved to treat 
“ you, but as I ought the eminently ungrateful. 
“ Entranced by affluent felicities, you forget 
“ what condition, thi’ough my offices, you 
“ quitted — in which you might worthily have 
“ grown grey ; for you govern yourselves better ' 
“ in adversity than in prosperity. The tributa- 
“ ties, within memory, to Illyria and to Persia^ 

“ at length disdain the dominion of Asia, and 
“ the spoils of uncounted nations, The serai- 
“ nudes under Philip, trample on purple man- 
“ ties- Silver and gold are offensive to their 
eyes; they long for wooden vessels, basket 
“ bucklers, and rusty swords. Thus gallantly 
“ equipped, I received you, and five hundred 
c c g 
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“ talents of debt ; when all the regal furniture, 
“ the foundatit,n for my works, did not exceed 
“ sixty talents. With these, however, (invi- 
‘‘ dious estimations apart,) I have raised an ein- 
“ pire, embracing the greatest part of the earth, 
“ Are you weary of Asia, the scene of glorious 
“ achievements, which have rendered you peers 
“ of gods ? From your forsaken king you are 
“ impatient to fly to Europe, although the ma- 
“ jority would be now destitute of travelling 
“ equipments, unless I had satisfied private cre- 
“ ditors with the despised Asiatic treasures. 
“ Carrying about in a gluttonous belly the 
“ spoils of kingdoms, you are not ashamed of 
wishing to return to your wives and children, 
“ although few can display at home the prizes 
“ of victory; for the rest, anticipating your 
“ hoped discharge, have mortgaged your splen- 
“ did arms. 

“ But I shall miss such hearty soldiers, and 
“ thfi concubines upon whom the poor remnant 
“ of their riches is lavished. Be every barrier 
open to my fugitives ! Hence, break away 
“ swiftly ! I and the Persians will protect your 
rear. I detain no one; relieve iny insulted 
“ eyes, ye ungrateful citizens ! Joyous parents 
“ and children will embrace you returning 
“ without your king; will crow^d the ways to 
“ meet traitors and renegades ! 
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“ Over your desertion I will triumpli, by 
“ Hercules ! in every province will avenge it, 
“ by clierisiiing these with whom you leave 
“ me, and preferring them to you. Soon yon 
“ will know what an aimy can effect without 
“ a leader, and what my single presence might 
“ avail.” 

9. Gnashing with rage, he sprang from the 
tribunal, and thi’ew himself into the midst of 
the armed : having marked the boldest revilei’s*, 
he seized \vith his owu^hand one and another; 
and delivered thirteen, none adventuring resist- 
ance, to the custody pf the body-guards. 


CHAP. III. 

The mutiny subsides. Alexander addresses the Jo- 
reign troops, and delivers to the Persian tiobles 
the J^'incipal military commands. 

"Who could anticipate that the ferocious as- 
sembly . would be abruptly hushed by fear? 
-When every one saw men dragged to punish- 


^ Some cried, ^ That he had no farther use for them : his father 
f Hammoii could fight his battles.’ The scene of these trying inci- 
^epts was at Opis on the Tigns>— Gillies after Aerian, 
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ment daring no weightier things than their 
comrades, — the prodigal clamour and menacing 
•violence of the soldiers became repressed — not 
merely so that none withstood the king rushing 
■ among them ; but all, palsied by dread, as thun- 
derstruck, awaited his decision respecting them- 
selves. Awed — whether by the attribute of 
majesty, which nations, obeying kings, worship 
among their deities ; or, by personal veneration 
for AleKandcr; or, by his intrepid exercise of 
the energy of power — t|ie concourse displayed a 
pattern of singular docility. They were so far 
from incensed at the punishment of their com- 
panions, when they knew them to have been 
executed at the approach of night, that they 
omitted no act by which individuals could ex- 
press heightened obedience and attachment. 
Next day, denied admission into the palace, 
while it was granted to the Asiatic soldiers, 
they proclaimed their penitence in the mourn- 
ful camp: ‘ They would cease to live if the 
‘ king persisted to be angry.’ 

... , The Macedonians restricted to 
J. a 324. their camp, — Alexander, pertina- 

52. ciously Constant to whatever he 
Imj^. 6. had meditated, summoned an as- 
sembly of the foreign troops ; 
and thus addressed them by the medium of an 
interpreter ; 
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10. “ When I planned to pass from Europe 
“ into Asia, I expected to add to my empire 
“ many renowned countries, and powerful com- 
“ munities of men. Nor in crediting fame 
“ concerning these, was I deceived. Around 
“ me I see men brave, beyond her represen ta- 
tions, and of invincible piety toward their 
“ kings. I had imagined every thing here to 
“ be dissolved in luxuiy; every thing, through 
“ excessive opulence, immersed in pleasures. 
“ But you discharge all the military duties 
“ with surmounting vigour of mind and body, 
“ and cheerful diligence; and, Avhile supportr 
“ ing a reputation for courage, do not culti- 
“ vate it more than loyalty. I declare this now 
“ for the first time : I have known it long ; and 
“ therefore selected your young men, and incor- 
“ porated them with my soldiers. Your habili- 
“ ments and arms are the same ; but your ready 
" “ obedience to orders far surpasses theirs. 

“ Thus estimating my new subjects, I was 
“ induced to wed the daughter of Oxartes, the 
“ Persian ; not disdaining to raise children from. 
“ a captive. Desirous, by numerous branches, to 
“ multiply ray lineage, soon afterwards I took 
“ in marriage the daughter of Darius. I encou- 
“ raged my most valued friends, to become the 
“ heads of families born of Persian mothers, 
that, by this sacred connexion, I might anni- 
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“ hilate the difference between the vanquish- 
“ ed and the victors*. Consider yourselves, 
“ therefore, in respect to me, natural-born, not 
“ adopted, subjects, Asia and Europe consti- 
tute one state. I arm you as Macedonians. 
Alien noviciates I have veteranized; and you 
are my freemen, my soldiers : all things are 
“ taking a uniform complexion. It is no 
“ dishonour for Macdeonians to assume the 
“ Persian manners, nor for Persians to imitate 
“ the Macedonians. Equal rights ought those 
“ to enjoy, who live under the same king.” 

[After thus speaking, he distributed to Per- 
sian nobles the principal military commands, 
distinguished particular bodies of Persian infan- 
try and cavalry by the appellation “ royal,” se- 
lected from them an armed retinue, and com- 
mitted to Persians the guard of his bodj^ As 
Barbarian officers were leading to execution 
several Macedonians who had kindled the sedi- 
tion, one of the latter, distinguished by rank 
and seniority, is reported thus to have addressed 
the king.] 


^ In the palace of Susa, Alexander publicly espoused Statira, and 
bestowed her sister Drypetis on Hephsestion, saying, that he wished 
their children to be kinsmen. Perdiccas, Seleucus, .Ptolemy, ’ and 
other generals, intermarried with illustrious female Persians. The 
soldiers followed the example ; and above ten thousand Greeks and 
Macedonians, a catalogue of whose names was presented to the king, 
married A.siatic women. — Gillies^ Greece^ chap. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Reconciliation of Alexander and the Macedonians, 
Antipater recalled. Death of Hepha‘stion. 
Expedition against the Cossaans. Despising the 
warning of the soothsayers, Alexander enter's 
Babylon. Navigates the Pallacopas, His re- 
turn to Babylon, and sickness. 

11. “ How long, sir, will you gratify your 
“ an^er, by executions conducted iu a tbreiga 
“ manner? Your own soldiers, your fellow- 
“ citizens, without being allowed to plead, are 
hauled to punishment by their captives. If 
“ you deem us to merit death, at least change 
“ our executioners.” 

Alexander had received the friendly remon- 
strance, could he have borne with truth : but 
his rage had proceeded to madness. Therefore, 
he ordered those who had charge of the pri- 
soners, because they had paused a moment, to 
plunge them into the river, chained as they 
were. Nor did this unusual punishment raise a 
secoird mutiny ; but, repairing in companies to 
the chief officers and royal favourites, the sol- 
diers desired, ‘ That if the king yet judged any 
‘ others to be implicated iu the past offence, 
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‘ that lie would order them to be killed: and 
^ they offered their own bodies to his ven- 
' geance.’ 

Apprised*, at length, that he had transferred 
their posts to the Persians, and that the Barba- 
rians were formed into regiments under Mace- 
donian denominations, while they had been 
ignominiously discarded, their grief almost 
overcame their reason. All at once they flock 
to the palace, deposit their armour at the gate ; 
and, standing in their shirts, ready for punish- 
ment, with tears demanded admission. ‘ They 
‘ prayed to be relieved, not from expiating their 
guilty obstinacy, but from the king’s anger, 
‘ to them more intolerable than .death.’ And 
though their wretched cries and deportment, 
not remitted after the sun had withdrawn, 
proved their contrition, the king’s resentment 
stood out against their entreaties two days. 
On the third, vanquished by their perseverance, 
Alexander appeared ; and, slightly reproving the 
waywardness of the army, declared, while both 
parties shed tears, that he was reconciled. 

This issue appeared worthy to be conse- 
crated by the higher sacrifices. After solemn 
offerings, he called to a banquet the principal 
Macedonians and Persians. Nine thousand 

\ 


^ Supplement of Freinshemius, revised. 
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guests, at the king-’s invitation, tasted libations 
from a common flagon : while, in concert, the 
Grecian and Barbarian priests, leading and bles- 
sing the invocations, which the assembly re- 
peated, prayed, that the union of the enipires 
might be eternal. 

This solemnity was followed by a disband- 
ing of the invalids. To some of the senior 
Triends, he also gave leave of absence; in- 
cluding Clitus surnained Albus, Gorgias, Poly- 
damas, and Antigenes. To the arrears of pay, 
he added a talent for each discharged soldier, 
under the name of a travelling-provision. Their 
children, by Asiatic wives, about ten thousand, 
he ordered to be left with him, lest, transported 
into Macedon with the father, and mixed with his 
antecedent wife and offspring, they should fill 
ever}' family with discord ; Alexander undertak- 
ing, as a charge on himself, that the infants should 
be nurtured in Macedonian customs, and in- 
structed in the military art. Thus he dismissed 
ten thousand veterans; Craterus, an intimate 
of his confidence, was nominated to conduct 
them back : if that officer’s death should super- 
vene, they were to obey Polysperchon. At the 
same time, he wrote to x4ntipater to this effect: 
“ Honour the victors in pensioned retirement : 
“ let them, wearing chaplets, have the first 
“ seats at the public games and spectacles. On 
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“ their decease, continue their pay to their 
“ children. It is my will, that Craterus be 
« viceroy of Macedon, with the countries de- 
“ pendent on its government : while, in his 
“ place, you will repair to me with the re- 
“ emits.” 

Alexander was apprehensive that the em- 
bittered dissentions between Olympias and 
Antipater w'ould provoke some disastrous con- 
sequence. For, in their sifccessive letters, one 
alternately accused ^'he other of conduct tend- 
ing' to sully the king’s dignity at home, or 
weaken its foundation. It was invidiously re- 
presented, th It, an idle rumour which had slain 
Alexander, penetrating to Pella, his mother and 
his sister Cleopatra were seized with consterna- 
tion, and Olympias flew to Epirus, her paternal 
country. While letters of this kind were pass- 
ing, it happened that IJephcestion, an associate 
in all the secrets of the king, was looking over 
with Alexander the correspondence unsealed by 
him. Nor did the king forbid him, but drawr 
jng his seal from his finger, pressed it on the 
mouth of the reader, intimating, that no hint of 
wha* those tines ask must transpire. The king 
is reported to have blamed both ; and, moved 
with the haugh'iness of his mother, to have 
cried, ‘ That for the fen months’ dwelling which 
‘ she gave him iit her womb, slje demanded a 
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‘ heavy reward.’ Nevertheless, against Anti- 
pater he entertained the imputation, that the 
victory over the Spartans, and tlie delegation of 
power prolonged to him so many 3’eTrs, liad 
rendered him arrogant, and elated above tlie 
condition of a lieutenant. Therefore, when 
some attendants were expatiating on that offi- 
cer’s prudence and integrity, he remarked, 
“ White he appears, indeed, externally ; but, 
“ if j’Oii could look within, he is ail purple.” 
Alexander, however, drew the mask ov'er his 
suspicion, nor betrayed any farther symptom of 
an alienated mind. 

Weighty authorities deny, and numerous 
writers affirm, that Antipater, concluding that 
he was snmmonecl away in order to be sacri- 
fised, was the known director of wicked ma- 
chinations, to which should be ascribed the 
death of the king, which soon followed. 

Meanwhile Alexander, at once repairing the 
waste of the arn\y, and assimilating the manners 
of his subjects, adopted into the Macedonian 
ranks the best of the Persian soldiers : to a su- 
perior thousand, separated from the excellent, 
he gave the intimate station of body-guards; 
another, a band of not less than ten thousand 
spearmen, he appointed to watch round his 
pavilion. On the other hand, he introduced, 
into Barbarian corps, Greeks and iMacedonians, 
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in the proportion of four Europeans to twelve 
Asiatics Amid these arrangements, Peucestas 
arrived w-ith twenty thousand slingers and 
. archers, levied in his province, which were 
distributed through the army. 

The king repeatedly visited several cities of 
the central provinces. Moving from Susa across 
the Tigris, he encamped successively at Sittacaj, 
at Carrhre, at Sainbana, and at Celonse. This 
town was inhabited by a colony of emigrants 
from Boeotia, which Xerxes had conveyed thi- 
ther. They preserved the evidence of their ori- 
gin in their dialect, composed for the most part 
of Grecian words; although, from the necessity 
of intercourse, they used the language of the 
neighbouring Barbariarrs. Thence he entered 
Bagistames, a country of pleasant orchards ; in 
the simple aliments essential to life, and in de- 
licacies flattering the palate, equally abounding. 

About this time happened a vehement feud 
between Eumenes^ and Hephsasfeion. -•The' ''-ser- 
vants of-Eia-menes having preoccupied quarters 
for their master, Hephasstion expelled them, 
that Evius, a flute-player, might be entertained 
there. Afterwards, the reposing rancour be- 
tween the king’s secretary and the king’s first 
friend was awakened by a new quarrel, sallies of 


wArrian^ lib. vii. p, 155, 
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defiance and bitter reproaches were inter- 
changed. This exhibition of their enmity was 
arrested by the interference and -authority of 
Alexander : he even threatened Hephasstion, 
and more perseveringly withdrew his counte- 
nance from Eumenes, desirous to be reinstated 
in his favour. 

The army proceeded to the plains of Media, 
where lordly herds of horses were grazing, of 
distinguished size and beauty, denominated 
In this region of pasture, Alexander 
obtained fifty thousand steeds. Their number 
formerly, was thrice as many ; but, during the 
convulsions of war, marauders had carried off 
the greater part. To the king, who remained 
here thirty days, Atropates, satrap of Media, 
conducted a hundred female Barbarians, expert 
equestrians, armed with half-moon shields, and 
battle-axes : whom some have believed to be 
the remains of a nation of Amazons. 

In seven days, Alexander reached Ecbataua, 
the capital of the province. Here he solemnized 
sacrifices to the gods, proclaimed musical and 
gymnastic games ; and, to recreate his mind for 
new cares and operations, resolved to unbend 
the time in festivity. He had collected from 
Greece three thousand players and musicians*. 


^ Plot, de fortun. .Ahxand. 
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He prepares to meet in the theatre the heroes of 
Sophocles : fate forces on his attention another 
scene. He was viewing some boys contending 
in a race, when it was announced that his best 
beloved friend, flephajstion, was dying : indis- 
position, contracted by a drunken Aogil, had 
confined Hephmstion to his couch seven days. 
Alexander rose in alarm, and hastened to the 
quarters of his friend, who had expired before 
he arriv'ed. 

The intemperance of his tears and com- 
plaints declare this to have been felt by Alex- 
ander as the most adverse incident of his life. 
Subdued by the weight of his grief, he gave 
many proofs of an abdicated mind. During 
three days and nights, he neither changed his 
apparel, nor tasted food. Meditating for the 
corse the most honourable obsequies, he would 
not have it interred at Ecbatana : but to Baby- 
lon, whither himself was preparing to remove, 
appointed Perdiccas to convey it. There he, 
afterwards, built a monument, at the unprece- 
dented expense of twelve thousand talents. He 
ordered a general mourning throughout the em- 
pire ; . and, in funeral games in the great cities, 
employed the three thousand performers previ- 
ously collected. To the cavalry of the allies 
which Hephsestion had commanded, Alexander 
nominated no other leader, but decreed that it 
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slioulcl be called the cavalry of Hepliaestion, and 
that the banners should not be changed. His 
friends, eager candidates for his favour, vied in 
inventing oiferings to the memory of the de- 
ceased, to sustain it with greater lustre. Eu- 
menes, who imagined that, by his dispute with 
the favourite, he had incurred the king’s dis- 
pleasure, dedicated himself and armour to He- 
pluestion, and contributed largely from his trea- 
sures to grace the funeral : and many officers 
followed his example. At length the effrontery 
of flattery persuaded the King, frantic with sor- 
row, that Hephtestion was a demigod. 

At this time, Agathocles of Samos, one of 
the captains, fell into great danger, because he 
was seen, in passing Hephmstion’s grave, to weep. 
Perdiccas, however, feigning the manes to have 
appeared to himself evoking it, swore, by all tlie 
gods, and by HephKstion, ‘ That, from the spirit 
*■> of the hero, he Imew, that Agathocles had not 
‘ mourned him as a dead man, idly decked with 
‘ the glories of a false divinity, but had been, 

* from the recollection of past social hours, un- 

* able to restrain his tears.’ But for this, a 
brave officer, meriting well of the king, had 
received on his innocent head a heavy retribu- 
tion for affection to his friend. 

To divert his melancholy, Alexander under- 
took an expedition against the Cossteans. A 
VOL, II. D D 
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fierce and untamed tribe, inhabiting a moun- 
tainous district on the southern frontier of 
Media, the Cossasans subsist by plunder. By 
an annual tribute, the satraps of the adjoining 
provinces had been accustomed to compound a 
peace with them, lest these, descending from 
their ridges, should make the lower country 
the seat of their ravages. The attempts of the 
Persic armies, the Cossseans had easily foiled, 
defended by rugged fastnesses, into which they 
retired whenever they were defeated in a skir- 
mish. At the periodical return of the court 
from the summer-palace of Ecbatana to Baby- 
lon, the great king had habitually conciliated 
them by presents, to obtain an undisturbed pas- 
sage through their defilesi 

Assailing these Barbarians with the army in 
two divisions, in forty days Alexander and 
Ptolemy completely subdued them. Repeated- 
ly forced, the surviving Cossasans, to recover 
their prisoners, surrendered their last recesses. 
At suitable points, the king erected fortresses, 
lest the obedience of this untractable horde 
should expire, as soon as his army had with- 
drawn. 

The march toward Babylon Alexander con- 
ducted slowly, to refresh the wearied troops. 
Scarcely now thirty stadia from the city, he 
was met by Nearchus, wdrom he had sent thither 
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by the ocean and the lower Euphrates. Near- 
chus besought him, ‘ Not to enter a city, in 
‘ that case fatal to him, as he had learnt from 
‘ the Chaklasans, the certitude of whose art had 
‘ been established by the repeated coincidence 
‘ of events with their predictions.’ Impressed 
by his fi'iend’s earnestness, and by the reputa- 
tion of the priests, Alexander detached the 
greater part of his attendants into the city; 
and passing, by another road, beyond Babylon, 
encamped distant thence two hundred stadia. 

Soon afterwards, stimulated by Anaxarchus, 
in contempt of the dehortation of the Chal- 
dseans, whose learning he pronounced shallow 
and useless, he entered the city. There, in au- 
diences, he gave many days of graceful atten- 
tion, as the acknowledged master of the world, 
to a confluence of ambassadors from Carthage, 
from Spain and Italy, from the confines of Ethi- 
o]Dia, and from remote countries in Asia. He 
then resigned his thoughts to the obsequies of 
Hephaestion, which, through the emulous de- 
votedness of all, were so solemnized, that, in 
richness of cost, and complexity of pageantry, 
they had never been exceeded by the funeral 
sacrifices of any king that had lived. 

The king was now desirous to navigate 
through the canal Pallacopas to the borders of 
Arabia. Conveyed thither, discovering an eli- 

■¥ B D 3 
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gible site, lie founded a city, which he, peopled 
with invalid Greeks, and other Greeks whom 
inclination detained from their country. Secure 
now of the future, he ridiculed the Chaldaians, 
because he not only had entered Babylon in 
safety, but had gone out of it in health. His 
return, however, through the turbid lakes, which 
the Euphrates, distributed by the Pallacopas, 
forms, was attended by a malign omen : as he 
was steering his own vessel, some overhanging 
boughs swept the diadem from ‘his brow into the 
flood : after which, he wore on-board a sailor’s 
cap. Other portents have been related. Gala- 
nus, the only Brahmin who could be induced to 
follow him from India, fell sick in Persia : Be- 
fore the eastern sage was carried to the pyre, on 
which he had resolved to devote himself, Alex- 
ander visited him : Calanus embraced the rest 
at the interview ; but refused to take leave of 
his royal friend, saying, ‘ That he should see 
‘ him again in Babylon.’ Robbed of serenity 
by superstitious fears, the king otfered daily sa- ‘ 
crifices,’ according both to the Grecian and Bar- 
barian rites, to conciliate the menacing gods. 

With recovering confidence, having returned 
to Babylon, he received delegations, who had 
brought crowns of gold from the Grecian re- 
publics. As a prelude to distant enterprises, he 
reviewed his troops and gallies. From a splen- 

' # 
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did entertainment which he had given to Near- 
chus and the captains of the fleet, Alexander, 
retiring to rest, was met by Medius of Larissa. 
This officer, prolonging at his own board a se- 
parate feast to his friends, strenuously invited 
the king to honour the sitting, Alexander re- 
mained with the party of Medius the rest of the 
night, and all the following day, in the course 
of which he drank a cup to each of the twenty 
guests*. The indisposition under which he was 
carried from this scene oLexcess, incessantly inr 
creased in violence; and, on the sixth day, 
disease had nearly exhausted in him the powers 
of nature. Meanwhile, the anxious soldiers oby 
fajned admission to his presence. 


CHAP. V. 

a* 

Death of Alexander. Grief of the Macedonians 
and Persians. Sisygambis dies by abstinence. 
Character of Alexander. 

12. As they saw him, their tears springing, 
they presented the appearance, not of an army 
of visitors to their king, but of mourners over 


* Plutarcli and Athenajus. 

The Supplement of rreiusUeoiius ends with the chapter. 
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his grave. Of the circle round his bed the 
grief was eminently full : as Alexander beheld 
them, ‘‘ When I am gone, where,” said he, “ will 
“ you find a king worthy of such men ?” 

It transcends belief, that in the sitting pos- 
ture to which he had raised himself when the 
troops were admitted, he remained till the whole 
army, to the last man, had saluted him. The 
multitude dismissed, as discharged from the 
last debt of life, he threw back his weary 
frame. ^ 

His friends having been bidden to approach 
close, for his voice began now to fail, his signet 
drawn from his finger he delivered to Perdiccas, 
accompanied with an injunction to convey his 
body to Hamraon. To those inquiring, ‘ To 
‘ whom he devised the empire,’ he answered : 
“ To the most worthy* I already fore- 


* Diodorus represents his answer to have been, To the bravest, 
or strongest.^^ And Le Tellier is anxious tq copstrue the optU 
mus*^ of Curtius in that sense. But is it not paintipg Alexander 
little better than a fiench, thus to make him deliberately leave to his 
lieutenants only a legacy of social war? Justjp has it, unambigu- 
ously, To the most worthy.’^ 

The translator supposes — that Alexander, in the signet, meant to 
confer the supremacy on Perdiccas ; that, surprised and offended 
the subsequent question, ‘ To whom hp left the empire/ his answer 
To the most worthy*^ implied, Have I not already disposed of 
it?^^ and that certamen,* in the translation represented by 
debate, does not allude to an arm^d coritesit, which AIexandei> 
according to the general construction^ was instituting, and connected 
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“ see, in that debate, mighty funeral games pre- 
“ pared for me.” Asked by Perdiccas, ‘ When 
‘ he willed that divine honours should be paid 
‘ him,’ he replied, “ When them- oiT/mp. cxiv. i. 

selves were happy.” These were ^.C. 323. 
the last words of the king : Soon 
afterwards he expired*, imp. r. 

with which the worcj foresee’^ is inapposite, but alludes to lust* 
ling si/mptoms of cahal^ which he overheard among the rivals of Per- 
diccas while they were still round his pillow. 

^ On 28, Becius, corresponding to 22. JMay. The chrouologists 
are, we believe, agreed as to the yea? of the Olympiad, hut not as to 
the year A. C. The disagreement of a unit between Petavius and 
Usher, may arise froiyi not regarding the difference in the commence- 
ment of the Olympiad and the Dominical Year. 

In our previous chronological notices, the ffequent impossibility of 
determining the mouth in which the event fell, prevents the year 
from being always assigned with certainty. In the dates, above, of 
Alexanderis death, the year of t)ie Olympiad is nearly complete ; 
]the year A. C. not half expired ; the year ol* Alexander’s age, short 
by two months • tkit of his reign, by four months ; and that of his 
Asiatic empire, by a small space nearly tjip same as t{ie Olympiad, 

^ It may be useful to recapitulate here the times at wliicli the dif- 
ferent eras commence, omitting that of the Christian, as universally 
kuQwn. 

The OLYMPIAD, or space of four years betw’een each recurrence 
of the Olympic games, begins on tlie f rst new moon 
after June 21, or the snmmer^solstice, ■ 

Alexakder was eork 21. July? Plutarch affirms, that the 
Macedonian month Loiis answered to the Attic month 
ilecatombajou, which nearly coincides with July. Dr, 
Leland iiift rs, from a letter of Philip presen'ed in De- 
mosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, that Loiis, at that 
time, corresponded to the Attic month Poedromioii, 
which nearly agrees with September. The perplexity 
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In the first fit of grief, the whole palace re- 
sounded with lamentations and with smitings 
of the breast : — anon all things lay, as in a de- 
sart, couched in dreary silence; anguish di- 
verted to the contemplation of what was to 
follow. 

The young nobles accustomed to guard his 
person, with ungoverned distress, passed out of 
the palace, and, wandering like maniacs, filled 
the city with sorrow and complaint; nor omit- 
ted any extravagance )vhich mournful emotions 
could prompt. 

13 . The guards, who had stood without the 
palace, as well Barbarians as Macedonians, in 
consequence rushed in; nor, in the common 
distraction, could the vanquished be distin- 
■guished from the victors. The Persians in- 
voking their most just and most merciful mas- 
ter; the Macedonians their greatest, bravest 
.king, — it seemed a contest in wretchednessr 
The voices were, also, heard of passionate mur- 
murers: “ So happy a prince, in the blossom- 
“ ing of life and fortune, snatched, from the 
“ government of men, by the envy of the 

may arise from alterations in tlie Macedonian sand 
Attic Kalendars, of sviiich we have no memorial, in 
addition to the difterent modifications of the early 
Homan, Julian, and Gregorian years. 

At-EXANKER began to reign over Macedon, September. 

began to reign over Persia some time in July. 
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“ gods.” The vigor and countenance with 
which he led engagements, commenced sieges, 
mounted in escalades, and assembled the troops 
to reward the brave, were present to their ima- 
ginations. Then the Macedonians expressed re- 
gret, for their refusal to him of celestial honours ; 
and termed themselves undutiful, ungrateful, 
inasmuch as they had Avronged his cars of 
his due title. After they hid long continued 
telling, now of their veneration for the king, 
now of their attachment to hiin, their compas- 
sion turned upon themselves, hlarched from 
distant IMacedonia beyond the Euphrates, they 
perceived themselves to be unsupported in the 
midst of enemies who despised their new em- 
pire; and that in the deficiency of a deter- 
minate heir to the king’s dominions, every ge- 
neral would attract to himself a part of the 
forces. They foreboded the civil wars which 
afterwards occurred. Their blood must once 
more flow, their scars be opened by new wounds, 
not to win the empire of Asia, but to decide who 
should be their master. Aged, infirm, having 
just demanded dismission from their rightful 
sovereign, they must be sacrifised for the eleva- 
tion of some, perhaps, ignoble satellite. 

14. As they Avere revolving these apprehen- 
sions, night surprised them, and increased their 
terror ; the troops watcired under arms : tlie 
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Babylonians stood, some on the walls, others 
on the tops of the houses, inquisitively looking, 
as expecting decisive things. None dared to 
employ lights; and as vision was suspended, 
the ear, devoted to the din, analysed every 
sound. Great numbers, roving panic-struck, 
encountered in bye-alleys ; borne along, inutu- 
ally suspected and anxious. 

The Persians, their heads, according to then 
manner, shaven, habited in mourning, with their 
wives and children, forgetting how recently the 
conqueror had been an enepiy, bewailed him, 
with true affection, as their lawful king. Ac-, 
customed to live under a monarch, they con- 
fessed that they had never had a ruler Worthier 
to be remembered. Nor was their grief cir- 
cumscribed by the city- walls ; with the report 
of its calamitous cause," it spread to the adjoin- 
ing country, and afterwards pervaded that large 
section of Asia on this side the Euphrates... * 

The news flew to Darius’ mother. Her 
usual attire rent, and replaced by melancholy 
weeds, she, with torn tresses, flung herself on 
the ground. Sitting near her, was one of her 
grand-daughters, lamenting herhusband Hephtes- 
tion, lately lost : with the public grief, she was 
retracing her personal sorrows, jlut Sisygambis 
alone was marshalling all the ills of her family ; 
— she wept her own lot, she wept the condition 
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of her grand-children : the new afflictions revived 
the past. It might be imagined that Darius had 
died only now, and that the same day witnessed 
the obsequies of two sons of this disconsolate. 
She wept the dead and the living. “ Who 
“ would protect her girls? wdio would be an- 
“ other Alexander? They were again captives, 
“ again fallen from the pinnacle of majesty. 
“ Their father dead, they had found a guard- 
‘‘ ian ; after Alexander, doomed to find no 
“ commiserating friend.” During the utter- 
ance of these reflections, ft assailed her mind — 
That eighty of her brethren had been butchered, 
ill one day, by that cruellest of kings, Ochus, 
who added the immolation of her father to the 

slaughter of his children :• Of seven children 

which herself had born, but one survived - 
Darius had flourished a while to meet a terrible 
extinction. 

^ At length she sunk under her sorrows : her 
head veiled, turned away from her grand-daughter 
and grand-son, who were kneeling at her feet, 
she refused equally food and light. On the 
fifth day, after abjuring life, she expired. 

The exit of this princess, is a strong argu- 
ment of Alexander’s courtesy to her, and cle- 
ment treatment of all the captives : she who 
could endure to survive Darius, revolted from 
surviving Alexander. 
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15. And, indisputably, to persons justly es-. 
ti mating Alexander, it is plain, that his great 
qualities were parts of his nature; his bad traits, 
either vitiations of prosperity, or ebullitions of 
youth*. Half-incredulous, we wonder at the 
force of his spirit; his perseverance in labour, 
abstinence, and watching, almost to excess ; his 
bravery transcending that of other kings, and 
even of men without another endowment — 
death, which appals mankind, he habitually de- 
spised. His bounty ftequently imparted more 
than the sanguine ask of the gods. How many 
kingdoms did his moderation and beneficence, 
to the Vfinquished, restore or give! His too 
great love of applause and renown, is venial in 
a young man who had performed such achieve- 
ments. If filial fondness proposed to enshrine 
Olympias as a goddess, filial duty had avenged 
Philip. His courtesy entertained almost all his, 
officers; his benevolence embraced the arrays 
Equally with magnanimity, he displayed wisdom, 

^ The translator has been guided by the conte3{t, independent of 
which, such i^ the ambiguity of for tuna, 'vel cttaiis,^* that the pas-j 
sage might be paraphrased, “ his vices, owing to casual circum- 

stances, or the character of the age.^' On such sentimental blan- 
disliing, the translator would observe, that if man is indeed 
the creature of circumstances, let one of the circumstances thrown . 
round him be a severe reprobation of crhnes — not a false and perni-^ 
cious system of accommodating ethics, which will extinguish im^ 
provement and animate degeneracy. 
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and an early policy wliicli mature years sustained. 
Immoderate appetites he had tempered to a 
mean; long he observed the institutes of na- 
ture ; and never invaded the conjxigal rights of 
another. These were great qualities. — — ■ 
The stains of his prosperity were — Requiring 
divine honours, in emulation of the gods ; cre- 
diting oracles Avhich had instigated such extra- 
X’^agancies; discharging inequitable vengeance 
on those who would not stoop to adore him*; 
taking an etfeininate foreign dress ; adopting the 
degenerate manners of th'e vanquished, which, 
before the battle of Arbela, he had despised. 
As to his proneness to anger, and love of xvine, 
as fervid youth had increased, so sedate age 
might have moderated, these faults. It must, 
after all, be confessed, that he \\*as indebted, how 
much soever to great endowments, still more to 
fortune, which he, alone of all mankind, seemed 
to lead in his train. How often did she rescue 
him from death ! how often, with constant favour, 


* The modern apologists for Alexander are more tenacious of his 
reputation : Had he remitted foniialities consecrated by the prac- 

tice of ages, he must insensibly have lust the respect of his Asiatic 
subjects But were nut the Macedonian customs equally vene- 
rable ; and was not the respect of freemen as important as that of the 
slaves whom they had conquered ? Or would the Persians, who had 
witnessed tlie fate of Darius and Bessus, deem that invincibility and 
divinity necessarily enshrined a monarch who received the ceremony 
of prostration ? 
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shield him rashly committed to peril ! To his 
life, and his glory, she assigned one period. 
The fates delayed, till — the East subdued, and 
the Ocean attained — ^lie had eifected as much as 
a mortal could elfect. 

To this great king and leader, a successor 
is wished : hut the weight is more than one can 
support. His name, and the fame of his achieve- 
ments, distributed kings, and apportioned king- 
doms, over well-nigh all the world ; and illus- 
trious were accounted the inheritors of small 
proportions of such greatness. 


CHAP. VI. 

JDeliberaHons respecting a Successor to Alexander, 

15. At Babylon, whence began our digres- 
sion, the guards of the presence convened, in 
the palace, the principal courtiers and leaders of 
the army : there followed a concourse of sol- 
diers, eager to know on whom Alexander’s do- 
minion would devolve. As an impeiretrable 
crowd excluded many officers from admission, 
a herald proclaimed, that none should approach 
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besides those called by name : but the precari- 
ous regulation was despised. A strong wailing 
burst out, subsided, and was reexcited. At 
length, the tears of the multitude repressed, ex- 
pectation held them silent. 

The regal chair, in which were the diadem, 
the robes, and the arms of Alexander, exposed 
to public view, Perdiccas then deposited in the 
chair the signet which the king had given ^ him 
the day before. On seeing these vacant en- 
signs, the assembly once more wept. 

“ I here,” said Perdiccas, “ surrender to you 
“ the ring delivered by the king himself to me, 
“ with which he was used to seal his acts of 
“ power. Although to match the calamity, 
“ with which we are afflicted, not one could 
“ be devised by incensed gods ; yet the vast- 
“ ness of his achievements justifies us in be- 
“ lieving, that the celestials lent such a man to 
*<• human affairs, and that, their destinations ac- 
“ complished, they have suddenly taken back 
“ their offspring. Since, therefore, nothing re- 
“ mains of him, more than is always shut out 
“ from immortality, let us, as soon as possible, 
“ discharge the last duties to his corse and 
“ name; mindful in what city, among what 
“ people, we are, and of what a king and cham- 
“ pion we have been deprived. 

Our present deliberations, fellow-soldiers ! 
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“ must embrace measures to keep tlie conquest 
“ won among the conquerors, A head is.in- 
“ dispensable; to constitute this, either single 
“ or multifold, is now in your power. But it 
“ behoves you to know, that a military mass 
“ without a leader, is a body without the iutel- 
“ ligent principle. Roxana’s declared preg- 
“ nancy has proceeded six months : we pray, 
“ that siie may bear a son: become an adult, 
“ his shall be the kingdom, the gods assenting. 
“ By whom ye will be governed meanwhile, 
“ now determine.” Thus, Perdiccas. 

17. Then Nearchus spoke ; “ That the blood 
“ and lineage of Alexander will alone grace the 
“ imperial dignity, no one can deny — ■ — But 
“ to wait for a king not yet born, and to pass 
“ by one already in existence, suits neither the 
“ inclination of the Macedonians, nor this 
crisis : there is a son of the king by Barsin^ : 
“ to him let us yield the diadem*.” — ^This 

■ ^ By tlie name Barsine^ Arrian designates Darius’ elder daugh-< 
fer, v.'hom Curtius, Justin, and Plutarch,* call Statira. Eusebius, 
after Porphyry, makes Bnrsine daugliter of Phariiabazus ; Plutarch^ 
daughter of Artabazus, and widow of Memnon the Ithodian, taken 
captive at Damascus : [Curtins, book iii. chap. 13.] As Arrian 
himself attests the ready agreement of Alexander’s’ generals to set 
aside his son Hercules by Barsine, it is probable that she was not th6 
daughter of Darius, nor had been treated as a queen,, nor married to 
the king as Eoxana and Statira. The variation of the other writers' 
respecting the father of Parsing, is an additional argument that her 
birth was comparatiyely obscure. 
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speech pleased no one: the soldiers, therefore, 
in their manner, clashing their spears and 
shields, perseveringly interrupted it; and had 
nearly proceeded to tumult, because NearchuSi 
stubbornly maintained his opinion. 

“ An offspring entirely worthy to rule the 
“ Macedonian nation,” then observed Ptolemy, 
“ is the son either of Roxana or Barsind ! it 
“ will . grate Europe to pronounce the name of 
a king, having so much captive blood in his 
“ composition. Have we subdued the Persians 
“ to serve their progeny ; which those rightful 
‘‘ lords of the East, Xerxes arid Darius, with 
“ armed myriads, and powerful fleets, in vain re- 
“ qiiired us to do? My proposition is, that, 
“ Alexander’s throne fixed in his pavilion, 
those who were associated to bis councils 
“ there meet, as often aS it be needful to deli- 
“ berate in common : and as to any point which 
the majority of these decree, let it stand a so- 
‘‘ vereign act : let the generals and viceroys obey 
“ these.” With Ptolemy some agreed, but the 
greater number with Perdiccas. ■ 

Then Aristonus arose to speak; “ When 
consulted as to whom he left the kingdom, 
“ Alexander willed that the most worthy should 
“ be elected. His disposal of the signet, shows 
“ that himself adjudged Perdiccas the most 
“ worthy. Nor was this companion of the dy- 
VOL. ir. EE 
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“ ing king alone with him : but the king, cast- 
“ ing his eyes round, singled, from a crowd of 
“ friends, this, to whom he delivered his ring. 
f‘ It pleased him, therefore, to confer the su- 
" premacy on Perdiccas.” 

The assembly entertained no doubt that 
Aristonus had rightly consttued Alexander’s 
last act; they therefore unanimously desired 
Perdiccas to step forth, and take up the royal 
signet. Perdiccas hesitated between avidity 
and bashfulness ; and^ imagined that the more 
modestly he approached the object, which his 
wishes were embracing, the more it would be 
pressed upon his acceptance. After lingering, 
long undetermined how to act, he retired behind 
those who sat next. 

But Meleager, one of the captains, whom 
the indecision of Perdiccas had elated, began 
with fortified spirit: “ The gods can never 
“ permit the fortune of Alexander, the dignit;^ 
‘‘ of such power, to descend on those shoulders : 

men, assuredly, will never suffer it. I speak 
“ not of individuals more ennobled than he is, 
‘‘ but of any consciously men : by whose re- 
“ volting minds there is no obligation that it 
“ should be endured. Nor does it concern us, 
whether we have, for a king, the son of Rox- 
ana, whenever he shall be produced, or Per- 
“ diccas, since the latter, under the title of 
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“ protector, will seize the soveteignty. , Hence 
“ it iiS, that he will hear of fio king, unless it 
“ be one in embryo : and while it were jiist arid 
requisite that all things be expeditiously set- 
“ tied, he alone is waiting the full term of 
“ months, having already divined that a boy is 
“ conceived : do you doubt that Perdiccas is 
“ prepared at least to substitute one? If so- 
“ lemnly adjuring us, Alexander had left us 
“ this mail for a king, this alone of all his com- 
“ riiands, 1 should judge it right to disobey. 

Why, Macedonians ! ' do you riot separate to 
■“ pillage the treasuries ; for to these imperial 
“ riches the people is heir.” Having thus 
spoken, Meleager broke away through the 
armed crowd; and those who had opened for 
him to pass, followed to the promised spoil. 

CHAP. vir. 

Aridaus is saluted king under the name of Philip.. 
Opposite measures of the nobles. Skirmish in 
the apartment containing Alexa^ider's corse. 
Submission of Perdiccas. 

18. A DENSE volume of soldiers gathered 
about Meleager, the assembly having been di- 
verted to tumult and discord : when there now 
E E 2 
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spoke one of the lowest class, unknown to the 
greater part of the Macedonians : “ What neetl 
“ of atiiiis anti civil war, when you have with 
“ you the king whom you seek ? Aridteus, son 
of Philip, brother of the late king Alexander, 
“ his companion in the sacred ceremonies, now 
“ his sole heir, is passed over by you. What is 
“ his demerit; what crime has he committed; 

why is he excluded' from the public law of 
" nations ? If you seek the equal of Alexander, 
“ you will never find him ; if the liext in right, 
“ Aridaeus is the persofi.” Having heard this, 
the multitude, at first, remained silent, as awed 
by authority. Afterwards, they all at once cla- 
moured; “ Let Aridasus be called; they dei- 
“ serve death who would hold the ^sembly 
“ without him.” 

Pithon, then, commenced air appeal with 
profuse tears : “ Now it appears how deeply 
“ Alexander ought to be mourned, torn from. 
“ the service and society of such citizens and 
“ soldiers, who are so absorbed in contem- 
“ plating the name and memory of their late 
“ king, that they are blind to other things.” 
A sarcasm, not ambiguously, aimed at the young 
prince to wliom the empire was about to be as- 
signed. But Pithon excited more hostile blood 
against himself, than contempt for Aridasus; 
Because the military, while sympathizing with 
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Aridasus’ misfortune, began to feel as partisans. 
They, therefore, declare, w^ith steady acclamar 
tion, ‘ That they will sutfer to reign, none ex- 
‘ cept him who had been born to that hope.’ 
They order him to be sent for. Meleager, bat- 
ing and hated by Perdiccas, promptly brought 
Aridinus into the palace ; and tlie troops con- 
jointly saluted him — Philip ! king! 

]£). This was the vote of the vulgar; • dif- 
ferent, the determination of the nobles. Pithon, 
in execution of the project of Perdiccas, ap- 
pointed Perdiccas and Leonnatus, who were of 
the royal. lineage, guardians to the expected son 
of Roxana. He subjoined a stipulation, ‘ That, 
‘ in Europe, Craterus and Antipater should 
‘ administer the government.’ Then from 
every individual was exacted an oath, that 
he would hold trye allegiance to the issue of 
Alexander. 

Meleager, not without cause, apprehensive 
of punishment, seceded from his party. Bring- 
ing Philip again with him, he, soon afterwards, 
rushed into the palace, exclaiming : “ The pub- 
“ lie hopes conceived of the new king are sup- 
“ ported by his vigorous manhood. Let us 
“ make an experiment of Philip's offspring, the 
“ son and brother of our last twm kings ; and 
let us put most contideuce m our own judg> 
f ment.” 
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The deepest sea, the most disturbed estuary, 
has not more fluctuations than popular caprice, 
wherever it can wanton in the exercise of a new 
liberty to last but an interval. A few voted the 
empire to Perdiccas ; far many more than Philip 
had expected pronounced it to be his. They 
neither approved, nor rejected, any thing long. 
Now they repented of their own purpose; now 
of their penitence. At length, however, they 
settled in a favourable disposition to the royal 
line. 

Awed by the power of the leading nobility, 
Ariclteus had withdrawn from the assembly. 
During liis absence, the soldiers’ partiality had 
been rather quiet than languid. Aridseus, sum- 
moned back, is invested with his brother’s man- 
tle, 'the same which had been laid upon the 
throne. And Meleager, in his corslet, took 
arms, and followed the new king, as captain of 
the body-guard. Clanging their shields against '' 
their spears, the phalanx menaced ; “ We must 
“ have atonement, from the blood of those 
“ who reached at dominion no wise belonffina* 

“ to them. In the same house and family, the 
“ command of the state shall remain : we will 
“ rescue hereditary power, and the royal line : 

as our fathers, we venerate the name of ma- 
“ jesty ; and no one shall assume it, unless born 
“ to reign.” 
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20. Ill alarm, Perdiccas caused the barri- 
caded hall, where the king’s body lay, to be 
locked. Six hundred men were with him, of tried 
courage. Ptolemy had also joined him, and the 
band of young noblemen. It was not, however, 
difficult for so many thousands of the phalanx 
to break to pieces the door. Surrounded by his 
guards, who were led by Meleager, the king 
likewise rushed in. Perdiccas, indignant, called 
for such to come over as would defend Alexan-? 
der’s corse : but those who had broke in launch- 
ed darts at him. Numbers lyoundecl, at length 
the seniors of the phalanx, taking off their hel- 
mets to be better recognised, entreated that the, 
adherents of Perdiccas would desist from hosti- 
lities, and submit to the king and the majority. 
Perdiccas laid down his arms, and was followed, 
by his party. Invited by Meleager to remain 
with the corse of Alesjander, these, deeming. 
, that an opportupity for treachery was sought, 
went out at another part of the palace, and 
flew to the precinct of the Euphrates. The ca- 
valry, consisting of the most distinguished 
young men, in a strong body, followed Per- 
diccas and Leonnatus. It was agreed to quit 

the city,’ and encamp in the held except by 

Perdiccas, who did not despair of the accession 
of the infantry to his standard: he therefore. 
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remained in the city, lest, by withdrawing 
with the horse, he should appear to have severed 
himself from the rest of the army. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Perdiccas intimidates the guar'ds sent to appre- 
hend him, and repairs to Leonnatus. Forlorn 
air of the court. Bleckade of the city. Ari- 
dceus summons the camlry. Reunion of the 
army. 

Meanwhile, Meleager never ceased to 
represent to Aridseus, ‘ That the death of 
‘ Perdiccas was necessary to confirm his so- 
' vereignty. Unless that uncontrollable spirit 
‘ were prevented, he would unsettle the succes- „ 
‘ sion. He could not forget what retribution 
‘ he deserved from his king; and no man is 
' faithful to him whom he distrusts.’ The si- 
lence of Aridmus, who rather suffered than 
assented to these suggestions, Meleager under- 
stood as a command. In the king’s name, by a 
party of guards, he sent for Perdiccas, and 
charged them to kill him, should he hesitate 
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to come. Apprised of their mission, Perdiccas 
posted himself at the door of Ids house, accom- 
panied by sixteen, in all, of the royal band of 
youths. The messengers, whom, in a severe 
rebuke, he addressed as Meleager’s slaves, he so 
awed by his determined spirit and countenance, 
that they fled in a panic. Perdiccas directed 
the young nobles to mount their horses, and 
proceeded to Leonnatus with a few adherents : 
Ids guard reinforced, he was now ready to repel 
any violence. 

21. Next daj'', the Klacedonian infantry 
viewed it as a flagitious affair, that Perdiccas’ 
Jife was brought into danger ; and they resolved 
to apply, under arms, for vengeance on the te- 
merity of IMelcager. The satellite, having fore- 
seen the sedition, when they appeared before 
the king, asked him, ‘ Whether he had ordered 
‘ that Perdiccas should be apprehended ?’ Ari*- 
d»us answered : “ I ordered it, by your ad- 
‘‘ vice : but the troops ought to dismiss alarm ; 
“ for Perdiccas lives.” 

The assembly thus dissolved, Meleager, ter- 
rified at the separation of the horse, seeing no 
expedient, as he had incurred the displeasure of 
the foot by endeavouring to direct it against his 
enemy, spent three days in revolving unstable 
schemes. 

During these transactions, the form of a 
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court was preserved ; the ambassadors of the 
nations continued to present themselves before 
the king; the chiefs of the army, to attend; 
and body-guards ai]d lance-bearers filled the area 
before the palace. But impulsive gloom sat on 
every face, the index of the last despair; mutu- 
ally distrustful, the courtiers durst neither asso- 
ciate nor converse ; each ruminating alone. A 
comparison Avith the ncAV king, awakened regret 
for their departed leader — • — Where is he 
whose poAver and auspices AA'-e folloAved hither ? 
Disaffected, untamed, nations, as they can seize 
opportunity, Avill aA^enge themselves on their 
unsupported conquerors. 

While such thoughts Avere gnaAving aAvay 
their courage, it was announced, that the ca- 
valry under Perdiccas, possessed of the ar'^enues, 
obstructed the carriage of corn to the city. 
Hence scarcity began to be felt, and then fa- 
mine. The forces Avithin the Avails voted, 
that a reconciliation Avith Perdiccas must be 
negociated, or battle given. 

22. It had happened, that the rural inha- 
bitants- of Babylonia, apprehensive that the 
farms and villages Avould be plundered, took 
refuge in the city, and the toAvns-people, as 
their provisions failed, repaired to the open 
country : to each party change of situation ap- 
pearing safer. The Macedonian infantry, afraid 
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of the convulsion attending these migrations, 
assembled in the palace, and deliyered their opi- 
nions. It was decreed, that deputies should be 
sent to the horse to demand the cessation of dis- 
cord and . the surrender pf their arms. Pasas, 
the Thessalian, Amissas, the Megalopolitan, and 
Perilaiis, dispatched in consequence, by the king, 
h.ore back this answer to his orders : “ The ca- 
“ valry will not lay down their arms, unless the 
“ movers of the sedition are delivered up.” On' 
this being announced, the soldiers, unbidden, 
yan to arms. 

“ There is no need for this tumult,” said 
Aridteus, whom the uproar had drawn from the 
palace ; “ the prize for which the combatants 
“ will be slaughtered, will fall to such as shall 
“ have remained inactive. Remember, no less, 
“ that the dispute is with 3'our fellow-country- 
“ men ; and to take from them suddenly the 
hope of accommodation, is precipitating so- 
‘‘ cial war. Let us try, by another embassy, 
whether they are to be conciliated : I am 
“ persuaded that they will all unite, as Alexan- 
“ der’s remains are not yet buried, to discharge 
“ the last solemnities. For myself, I had ra-- 
“ ther resign this dignity, than maintain it by 
the blood of my countrymen. And if there 
“ is no other e.xcitement to concord, elect, I 
entreat }’0u, a more popular leader.” Then, 
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while tears started, he took the diadem from his 
head ; holding it out in his right hand, that any 
might take it who deemed himself Avorthier. 

This attempered speech excited great expec- 
tations from his talents, hitherto eclipsed by his 
bi’other’s celebrity. All, therefore, pressed him 
to prosecute whatever he designed. He commis- 
sioned the same negociators, to claim from the 
cavalry their acceptance of Meleager among 
them as third general. This was obtained Avith- 
oot dhhculty ; for Pefdiccas AVas desirous to re- 

r* 

move Meleager from the king ; and he consi- 
dered that one could not cope with two. 

Meleager, in consequence, leading out the 
phalanx, was met by Perdiceas conducting the 
horse. The columns, after mutual salutation, 
unite, permanently established, as they suppose, 
in harmony and tranquillity.. 


CHAP. IX. 

Perdiceas circunwents Mekaser. 

23. But the fates AA'^ere now scattering on 
the Macedonian nation civil Avars. The crown, 
Avhich will not endure partners, is sought by- 
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many competitors. First, the leaders concen- 
trated their forces, then distributed them. As 
they had loaded the trunk with more than, it 
could support, the limbs began to decay ; and 
that empire which under one sovereign might 
have subsisted, under the grasp of many falls 
to ruin. 

It is therefore with duC' gratitude, that the 
Roman people ascribe, their salvation to their 
prince*; who, on the night rvhich we had 
nearly dated as our last, shone on us a new 
star. Incontestably, the rising of this sun re- 
stored light to the shadowed world, when the 
divided , members . of the state were* trembling 
without a head. How many fire-brands did he 
extinguish ! how many swords, sheath ! what 
a tempest dissipate, by interposed serenity! 
Hence the re'invigorated empire flourishes. 
May envy never touch him ; may he live 
thsough the age; be his house established, his 
line perpetual! 

To proceed in the order from which a con- 
templation on our public happiness diverted 
me ; — Perdiccas reposed all his hope of personal 
safety in the death of Meleager : this man, giddy 
at once and perfidious, always meditating sud- 
den changes, and paramountly hostile to him- 


CluucUus proljably. See tbe Preface* 
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seif, it was liis purpose to arrest This piirpose 
Perdicccis buried in the depth of dissimulation, 
that he might surprise him unguarded. Among 
the forces under his command, he suborned in- 
dividuals, who openly complained, as without 
Jiis knowledge, that IMeleager was made equal 
to Perdiccas. 

On a report of theif discourse, IVfeleager, 
kgitated with rage, communicated to Perdiccas 
what he had heard. As' alarmed by an unex- 
pected circumstance, the latter began to express 
■wonder and sorrow^ assuming the aspect of a 
person hurt. He ultimately consented, that the' 
authors of sucli seditious expressions should be 
apprehended. Meleager thanked Perdiccas, and 
embracing him, extolled his fidelity and genero- 
sity toward himself. Then they concerted mea- 
sures for crushing the guilty : it was agreed to 
purify the army in the national inanner : and 
the recent division was made the ostensible 
cause. 

24. The kings of Macedon were accustomed 
thus to purify the troops. At the extremities' 
of the field into which the army was to be led, 
the inwards of a bitch, cut in two, were de- 
posited by each party. In the intermediate 
space ranged all the forces, the cavalry on one- 
side, the phalanx on the other. 

On the day appointed for this ceremony, the. 
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kingj with the horse and elephants, had posted 
himself opposite the foot, which was command- 
ed by Meleager. The cavalry now began to 
move ; .the phalanx rinder sudden terror on ac- 
count of the late sedition, anticipating some 
procedure not purely friendly, deliberated a mo- 
ment whether they should withdraw into the 
city, inasmuch as the plain was favourable to 
the horse. Ashamed, however, lightly to im- 
peach the fidelity of their fellow-soldiers, they 
remained, with minds prepared for conflict, if 
.attacked. 

The approaching' lines were divided but by 
a small interval; when the king, at the heacf 
of one of the wings, rode up to the foot; de*' 
manding for execution, by Perdiceas’ advice, 
the principals of the sedition,- whom he ought 
to have protected ; and he threatened to fall 
upon the refractory with his squadrons and ele- 
phants. The infantry were confounded by the 
unforeseen evil ; nor in Meleager himself pre- 
vailed superior courage or counsel : they deem- 
ed it safer rather to await their lot than provoke 
it. Then Perdiceas, seeing them torpid and 
stooping to the lash, drew out about three hun- 
dred, who had followed Meleager sallying from 
the first assembly held after Alexander’s death, 
and cast them to the elephants in , the sight of 
the army. The ponderous beasts trod them to 
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deatli; aiicl Philip neither forbade nor autho- 
rized the scene, \vatching to challenge that pro- 
cedure only for his own, which the eveut should 
justify. 

To the Macedonians this At'as the presage 
and source of civil wars. Meleager, too late 
comprehending the artifice of Perdiccas, re- 
mained quiet with the phalanx, as no violence 
was then offered to his person; Afterwards, 
despairing of safety^ when he perceited his ene- 
mies pervert to his. ruin the name of that prince 
whom he himself had made king, he took re- 
fuge in a temple, where he was slain, unsheltered 
by the sanctity of the place. 


C H A P. X. 

Dwision of the empi/e under the supremacy of 
Jridaus. Alexanders corse eyyihalmed. Jiu- 
mour noticed, that Alexander had been poison- 
ed. His remains finally deposited at Alex- 
andria> 

25. Perdiccas, having conducted the army 
into the city, held a council with the purpled 
leaders, [Leonnatus, Aristonus, Ptoletoy, Lysi- 
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inaclaus, Pitlion, Seleucus, EumeneSj Nearclius]. 

It was voted, that the empire should be divided, 
but that Philip Aridseus should retain the supre- 
macy : — Ptolemy obtained the viceroyalty of 
Egypt, and of all the African nations under Ma- 
cedonian jurisdiction: Syria, with Phcenicia, 
was,assigned to Laomedon : Cilicia, to Philotas : 
they confirmed Antigonus in the government of 
the Greater Phrygia, with Lycia and Pamphy- 
lia : Cassander was sent into Caria : Menander, 
into Lydia; the Lesser Phrygia, adjoining the 
Hellespont, was accepted by Leonnatus : Cap- 
padocia and Paphlagonia fell, in this partition, 
to Enmenes, who was enjoined to guard the 
borders as far as Trapezus, and to make war on 
Ariarathes, who, alone, refused the imperial 
yoke: [the Nine confirmed Peucestas in the 
satrapy of Persis. Craterus was associated to 
Antipater in the administration of Greece and 
•Macedon:] Pithon was appointed to Media: 
Lysimachus received Thrace, with the contigu- 
ous Pontic tribes : the vicegerents presiding 
over India, Bactriana, Sogdiana, and the coasts 
of the Erythrasan, were established in their do- 
minions with the accustomed limitations * : — 
Perdiccas stipulated to remain with Philp Ari- 
daius, and to command the forces which fol- 

* The names of these governors might be collected from the preced* 
ing Mhtory : but the reader will find them with less trouble m the 
S7/nopsis of the dimion of Alexander's empire, subjoined, Tabi.e If* 
VOL. II. 
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lowed the sovereign. It has been believed by 
some, that the provinces were thus distributed 
by the will of Alexander : but we discover this 
report, though transmitted by several authors, 
to be unfounded*. 

Each lieutenant was intent to grasp his es- 
tate in the apportioned empire : all might have 
established their power, could moderation have 
controlled ambition : recently the king’s ser- 
vants, they had now, under colour of upholding 
the authority of another, possessed themselves 
of large kingdoms ; causes of war seemed re- 
. moved, as they were commanders of one nation, 
and the bounds of their jurisdiction defined. 
But it was difficult to be content with what 
fortune had presented ; for the first boons are 
despised, when greater are expected. All 
thought to augment their dominions more ex- 
peditiously than they acquired them. 

9,6. Seven days Alexander’s remains were, 
lying trestled on a bier; the cares of the nobles 
diverted from his obsequies to the constitution 
of a government. No climate is more sultry 
than that of Mesopotamia ; in its zenith, the es- 
tival sun kills the greater part of animals, not 
under shelter; so intensely torrid is the air. 


* According to Diodorus, lib. xx. 81, Alexander had deposited 
in the city of Rhodes a testament by which be disposed of his whole 
dominion : but if such a document had existed, those interested in 
suppressing it, took care that it should not appear^ 
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that every thing is scorched as by a fire ; un- 
failing springs are so rare, that the inhabitants 
draw from them by stealth, and conceal them 
by artifice from strangers. When, at length, 
Alexander’s friends had leisure to attend the 
corse, they perceived no symptom of corrup' 
tion ; the vivid hue of life had not left it. The 
Egyptians and Chaldasans, appointed to embalm 
it, dui’st not, at first, operate on a body appear- 
ing to breathe. Afterwards, entreating that it 
might be lawful for mortal hands to touch his 
relicks, they proceeded to purify thejn : costly 
aromatics filled the coffin of gold, and the en- 
sign of majesty was placed on the head of the 
embalmed. 

Most persons believed Alexander to have 
died from poison and that one of the attend- 
ants of his table, Jollas, a son of Antipater, ad- 
ministered it, by his father’s order. It is cer- 
tain, that Alexander had been frequently heard 
to say : “ Antipater aspires after royalty : he is 
too powei'ful for a lieutenant : inflated with 
“ that ascriptive, The Spartan victory, he chal- 
“ lenges, as his due, all the honours which I 
“ bestow.*’ It was surmised too, that the mis- 

^ Arrian, after mentioning this, and correspondent reports, oL-*- 
serves : These I have recorded, rather that I might appear not ta 

be ignorant that they were then circulated, than that I deem them 
worthy of credit/' Plutarch asserts, that the tale of the poisoned 
cup was not heard of till some years afterwards, when OlympinSr 
wished to render the family of Antipater odious. 

p p 3 
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sion of Craterus, when he conducted home the 
band of veterans, was to take otf Antipater. 
Such is the virus of a poisoir made up in Mace- 
don, that it dissolves iron, and can be contained 
only in a vessel formed of a beast’s hoof. The 
source of the pestiferous venom is the Arcadian 
Styx. Cassander brought some of this water, 
and delivered it to Jollas, who infused it into 
the king’s last cup. However these reports ori- 
ginated, they were soon stifled by the power of 
those whom their prevalence arraigned. For 
Antipater seized the kingdom of Macedon and 
the government of Greece ; his son succeeded 
to his power, and slaughtered those who, by 
consanguinity, however remote, were allied to 
Alexander. [Intercepting the funeral proces- 
sion travelling, after a delay of two years, from 
Babylon to Hammon,] Ptolemy, to whom Egypt 
had devolved, conveyed Alexander’s body to 
Memphis, and thence, subsequently, to Alexan- 
dria, where [was erected to the founder of the 
city, a magnificent temple, surrounded by a 
grove for the celebration of military games and 
sacrifices, and where] all heroic honour is conti- 
nued to his memory and name. ' 


THE END OF QUIN-TUS CURTIUS. 
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CONCISE NAEEATIYE UP TO THE BATTLE OP IPSUS.^’ 


TABLE 1. 


The Jint TaHition is implied^ tohtn no other is indicatedf 


Alexander JEGUS, posthumous son of Alexander by 
Roxana, was proclaimed legitimate co-heir with Philip Ari- 
daeus. In his thirteenth year, and six years after the death of 
Aridaeus, it was stipulated in a treaty between Antigonus and 
Demetrius with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, that Cas- 
Sander should deliver up to the young prince the throne of 

^ The Tables are translations from the learned Collation of Au-- 
thoritks by Freinshemius, corrected and enlarged : the Narrative is 
founded on ancient authorities, and the luminous result of modem 
researches, particularly Gillies^ Bistorp of the Worlds chapters 
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Macedoii, at the expiration of his ixiinority. The execrable 
Cassander soon afterwards secretly murdered Alexander jEgus 
and his mother Roxana, by the agency of Glaucias, keeper of 
the citadel of Amphipolis, in whicfi they were confined. 

Amphimachus, on the second partition, succeeded Arcc- 
silaiis, lieutenant over Mesopotamia. 

Amyntas (one of the satraps designated in Curtins, 
book X. chap. x. 25, by the names or situation of their pro- 
vinces) was continued in the government of Sogdiana and 
Hitlier Bactriana, 

Anti GENES, commander of the Argyraspides, in tfw se- 
cond division by Antipater, obtained a nomination to the sa- 
trapy of Susiana, which was renewed by Polysperchon. 

Antigonds, remotely atlied to the royal house of Mace- 
don, was confirmed in viceregal doipinion over Lycia, Pam- 
phyiia, and the Greater Phrygia, with Lycaonia. — See his sub- 
sequent imperial greatness and fall in the Narrative, 

^ Antipater was associated with Craterus in the adminis- 
tration of Greece and Macedpn \ of which, on Graterus’ deatli, 
he resumed tlie entire dominion. Soon after the fall of Per- 
diccas, he was elected by the controlling army protector of 
the empire, which he settled anew. 

Arcesilaxjs acquired the viceroyalty of Mesopotamia. 

ARCHOlf, the Pellsean, was satrap of Babylonia. • 

Aridjeus, son of Philip, and king after Ale3j:ander, — See 
PhIEIP ARIDjEUS, 

Aridjeus, the general, who conducted Alexander's re- 
mains to Egypt; after Perdiccas' death, sometime joint- 
protector with Pithon ; in the second division of the empire, 
received from Antipater Hellespontian Phrygia. 

^JtJSTONUS, a leader of t4e companions and ^^uard of 
the presence, assisted the counsels of Perdipcas, and afterwards 
atteiifled Antipater to Europe. 

Asander, whose relations, as lieutenant of Caria — alter- 
nately pacific and hostile toward other satraps— show him to 
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have been a devoted adherent to Antipater's house, was pro- 
bably sub-governor and afterwards viceroy under Cassander, 

- — See the Narrative^ section 10, note. 

Asclepiodorus, on the third partition Antigomts, 
succeeded Peucestas as governor of Persis. 

Atropates, a Median nobleman, who had a daughter 
married to Perdiccas, had been made governor of his na- 
tive country by Alexander. When at length Pithon obtained 
a sufficient detachment to take possession of the Greater Me- 
dia, Atropates, by permission of the Macedonians, reserved the 
northern district, which he afterwards maintained in defiance 
of them, and transmitted to his descendants. From him the 
dissevered province acquired the name of Atropatena. 

Bliter, on the third partiT'ion, obtained Mesopotamia. 

Cassander was sent into Caria. At the second partition, 
his father Antipater set him over tlie equestrian companions* 
He died possessed of the kingdom of Macedon. 

Cleomenes, who under Alexander had been superintend- 
ant of the building of Alexandria, and treasurer of the reve- 
nues of Egypt and Africa Proper, was associated to Ptolemy 
as second governor of Egypt, 

Cleopatra, Alexander's fiili-sister, widow of Alexander 
of Epirus ; courted, after Alexander’s death, successively by 
'hmbitious genei*als who had derided her licentious character; 
was assassinated by the contrivance of Antigonus when on tlie 
point of marriage with Ptolemy. 

Clitus, a conspicuous naval commander, at the second 
partition, obtained Lydia from Antipater. • 

Craterxjs, of Orestis, while marching to supersede Anti- 
pater, received an appointment to be joint-viceroy of Macedon, 
and guardian of Aridaeus’ hereditary kingdom. 

Gynn A ; daughter of Philip by an Illyrian woman, and wi- 
dow of Amyntas, an unfortunate competitor witli Alexander 
for the crown ; in the army, which she followed to Asia, ad- 
mired as a heroine; was assassinated by Perdiccas the regent^ 
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Evagoras, after the third ‘partition, administered the 
viceroyalty of Persis, perhaps as' deputy to Asclepiodorus. 

Eubamus was joint-superintendant of the Indian pi^ovin- 
ces, with Pithon the son of Agenor. ^ 

Eumenes, of Cardia, was appointed to subdue and govern 
the united satrapy of Cappadocia and Paphiagonia. — See his 
subsequent acquisitions in the Narrative, 

Eueidice, grand-daughter of Perdiccas III. Philip's eldest 
brother, was married to Philip Aridaeus. She was the daugh- 
ter of Amyntas and Cynna. 

Hercules, son of Alexander by Barsiu6, widow of Mem- 
non, more than four years old when Alexander died, was set 
aside on account of his illegitimacy. On the death of Alex- 
ander uEgus, about thirteen years afterwards, he sailed from 
Pergamus into the Peloponnesus, to join Polysperchon, who 
invited him to claim the vacant throne. When the opposing 
forces were ready to engage on the borders of Macedon, Po*» 
lysperchon, influenced by the bribes and promises of Cassan-^ 
der, murdered Hercilles. 

Laomedon, of Mitylene, received the government of Sy- 
ria with Phoenicia. Although confirmed by Antipater, he was 
expelled by Ptolemy. 

Leonnatus, of Pella, remotely descended from the royal 
house of Macedon, obtained Hellespontian Phrygia. ^ 

Lysimachus, of Pella, had assigned to him, Thrace and 
the bordering Pontic tribes. 

Meleager, son of Neoptolemus, was slain )iefore the 
first division of the empire. 

Menander resumed the dominion of Lydia. 

Nearchus, of Crete, the celebrated navigator, governed 
Lycia and Pamphylia, not by the appointment of the parties 
voting the first partition, but as the lieutenant of Antigonus. 

Neoptolemus was nominated satrap of Armenia. 
Orontes is known to have held that dignity ; whether in op- 
position to Neoptolemus, or as his successor, is uncertain. 
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Nicanor, in Antipater^s division, was substituted for 
Eumenes, over Cappadocia : but the power of Eumenes annul- 
led the appointment. Nicanor, afterwards, under Antigonus, 
succeeded Hippastralus in the command of a Macedonian force 
in Media, to control Orontobates, 

Nicator, the victor, a surname of Seleucus. 

Olympias, after a career of intrigue and hideous crime, 
met a tragic death. — See the Narrative, sect. 18. 

Orontes, aft«r Neoptolemus was killed in battle, go- 
verned in Armenia. 

Orontobates, a Mede, at the third partition, was 
raised, by Antigonus, to the government of Ins native province, 
controlled by a Macedonian army under flippastratus. 

Ox ART £3, father-in-law to Alflxander, governed the Para- 
pamisadse with Ulterior Bactriana. 

Perdiccas, of Orestis, allied by remote descent to the 
royal house of Macedon, exercised paramount sovereignty in 
the name of Philip Aridmus, and afterwards of the kings, and 
was commander-in-chief of the imperial army. He was leader 
of the companions, and seems to have held the satrapy of Su- 
siana by a lieutenant, 

Peucestas was confirmed in the government of Persis, 

Philip Arid^eus, half-brother of Alexander, was elected 
king, but deemed incompetent to govern without a protector. 
His power was strengthened by a marriage with Euiidice, 
His titular sovereignty was divided with Alexander JEgus. 
— See his catastrophe in the Narrative, sect. 18. 

Philip, the general, in the second partition, received 
Parthia. 

Philotas obtained Cilicia. 

Philoxenus, on the second division, succeeded Philotas, 
who appears to have fallen, in hostilities with Eumenes. 

Phrataphernes held the dominion of Hyreauia, with 
the districts of the Tapuri and the Mardi, 

PiTHON, son of Ageuor. — See Python, 
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PiTHON, son of Crateas, was nominated to the viceroyalty 
of Media. 

PoLYSPERCHON acted in Macedon as the lieutenant of 
Craterus and Antipater ; nominated by the latter to succeed 
him as protector of the kings, he gradually sunk from unme- 
rited power into obscurity. 

PoRUS, one of the Indian kings, retained his enlarged 
territories. 

Ptolemy, reputed son of Philip, received Egypt and its 
African dependencies, with part of Arabia. 

Python, son of Agenor, seems to have presided over the 
tract between Arachosia and the Indus. In conjunction with 
E\idainus, he superintended the Indian colonies and satraps. 

Seleuctjs had been pl2ced, by Perdiccas as bis lieutenant, 
over the eqtkstrian comf anions. In the second he 

was constituted, by Antipater, satrap of Babylonia, and general 
of the companions. He was surnamed Nicator, and founded 
the Greek dynasty in Upper Asia. — See, in the Narrative, his 
acquisitions up to the battle of Ipsus ; and see Ariana, in the 
second Table. 

SiBYRTius retained the provinces of Arachosia and Ge- 
drosia. 

Stasander, of Cyprus, in the second division, obtained 
Aria and Drangiana. 

Stasanor, of Soli in Cj?prus, in lieu of tlie provinces trans- 
ferred to Stasander, received, on the new settlement hp Anii’^ 
pater, Sogdiana and Hither Bactriana, 

Taxiles retained his sovereignty in India. 

Th ESS alonica, half-sister of Alexander, taken prisoner, 
seven years after his death, at the reduction of Pydna by Cas- 
sander, was compelled to inteiinarry with the subverter of her 
house. One and twenty years after this marriage, Cassander 
having died, and his eldest son Philip, and Antipater and Alex* 
ander disputing the succession, she abetted the cause of the 
youngest. Amidst rapid reverses, in a moment of victoi^, the 
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abominal)le Antipater shocked the Macedonians, habituated 
to spectacles of blood, by refusing life to his mother, who 
conjured him, to spare her, by the breasts which had 
nourished him,. The last of Alexander's relatives- — if we ex- 
clude Ptolemy, and some collatei'als of the maternal line sur-t 
viviug, it might be, in Epirus — thus perished Tliessalonica. 

Tlepolemus had ratified to him the satrapy of Car- 
mania. 


TABLE n. 

The first Partition is implied^ xchen no other is indicated, 

AdIABENE, including the district of Arbela, obeyed the 
satrap of Mesopotamia. 

The African dependencies, including Marmarica, Cyrene 
and Lybia, or Africa Proper, over some of whicli the Mace- 
doniaji jurisdiction was nominal, devolved, with Egypt, to 
Ptolemy. 

A^'ia was committed to Antipater and his colleague, as 
ah appendage to Macedon. 

Arabia^ contiguous to Egypt, as far as it had been sub- 
dued, ivas consigned to Ptolemy. Arabia, bordering on Chal- 
dsea, AFTER THE FOURTH PARTITION, M^as awed by the 
arms of Seleucus. 

Arachosia continued under Sibyrtius. 

Aria was committed successively to Stasanor and Sta- 
sander. 

Ariana ; a region comprehending Media, Persis, Parthia, 
Hyrcania, Margiana, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Aria, Arachosia, 
Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania; came ultimately un- 
der the supremacy of Seleucus, with Assyria, Asia Minor, 
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and the Indian satrapies. The era of the extinction of the 
Greek empire under the Selucidae is marked in the Narrative, 
sect 30. 

Armenia, it appears, was successively governed by Neop- 
. tolemus and Orontes. 

Asia Minor, subsequently to the Fourth divi- 
sion, was added to the empire of Seleucus, already estab- 
lished over Assyria and Ariana, 

Assyria, comprehending Armenia, Mesppotamia, Adia- 
bene, Susiana, Chaldaea, and Syria, was, in the fourth 
PARTITION, with the exception of Coele-Syria and Palestine, 
guaranteed by Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, to Seleu- 
cus, wbo then held as well Ariana, 

Babylonia was assigned successively to Archon and Se- 
ieucus. 

Bacfriana (Hither), on the removal of Amyntas, passed 
to Stasanor. 

Bactiiana (Ulterior) obeyed Oxartes. 

Cappadocia was decreed to Eumenes. 

Caria devolved as a viceroyalty from Cassander to Asander. 

Carmania remained under Tlepolemiis. 

Cilicia was committed to Philoxenus, as the successor of 
Fhilotas. 

Drangiana, with Aria, was transferred from Stasanor tp 
Stasander. 

received as a province^ Ptolemy transmitted to his 
descendants in full sovereignty. — See the era of its subjection 
to Pome, Narrative, sect. 30. 

Gedrosia continued under the satrap of Arachosia. 

Greece was disposed of as a dependency of Macedon. 

Girek empire in Asia , — See Ariana, 

Hyrcania was confirmed to Phrataphernes. 

The Indian feudatory kingdoms remained under Taxiles, 
Porus, and the son of Abisares : the Macedonian colonies were 
superintended by Eudamus and Python, 
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Isaura revolted, with the adjoining district, Laranda, when 
the Pisidians slew Balacrus. 

Lycaonia was added to the satrapies of Antigonus. 

Lycia formed part of the government of Antigonus, under 
the sub-lieutenancy of Nearchus. 

Lydia, after Menander had fallen, was committed to 
Clitus. 

Macedon, under the nominal supremacy of Philip Aridaeus 
and Alexander ^gus, was governed by Cratems and Antipa- 
ter. Cassander, by the procedure related in the Nanrative, 
sect, lb, et seq. acquired the dominion of Macedon. The era 
of the extinction of Macedon, as a kingdom, is specihed in 
the Narrative, sect. 30. 

The whole of Media continued under the sovereignty of 
Atropates, till the nomination of Pi thou, son of Crateas, in 
part, took effect. 

Mesopotamia successively fell to Arcesilaus, Amphimachus, 
and Biiter. 

Palestine, ultimately dismembered from Syiia, obeyed 
Ptolemy, 

PamphyUa was included in the allotment to Antigonus. 

Paphlagonia followed the various appropriations of Cap- 
padocia, 

- The ParapamasidcB remained subject to Oxartes. 

Parlhia appears to have been transferred from Pliratu-* 
phernes to Philip. 

Paitala had been confided to Porus. 

Persia, as an empire, embracing Asia Minor, Egypt, As- 
syria, Ariana, and part of India, formed, with the kingdom 
and dependencies of Macedon, the titular dominions of Philip 
Aridasus and Alexander ^gus. All that had been conquered 
from Darius, except Egypt and part of Syria, at lengtli fell 
under the sway of Seleucus. The era of the extinction of the 
Greek empire, under the Seleucidae, is specified in the Narra- 
tive, sect, 30. 
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Persis remained under Peucestas till he was superseded 
hy Asclepiodorns. 

Phmnitia formed part of the satrapy of Syria, 

Phrygia (ike Greater^) remained the chief province of An- 
tigonus, 

Phrygia (the Less), when Leonnatus had fallen, was given 
to Aridaeus, a commander in the phalanx. 

Pisidia, after its first rebellion, affected independence 
under Alcetas. 

Sogdiana, on the removal of Amyntas, fell to Stasanor. 

Susiana, on Perdiccas' death, was conferred on Antigenes. 

Syria enjoyed a short tranquillity under Laomedon. 

The Tapurians were included in the government of Phra- 
taphemes, 

Thrace became an independent kingdom under Lysimachus, 
— See the era of its extinction, in the Narrative, sect. 30. 


NARRATIVE SKETCH 

or 

THE ^SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 


Consequences of the First Partition. 

1. After the partition of the empire, related in the his- 
tory, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Leonnatus, proceeded without 
delay to tlxeir satrapies^ While Perdiccas was procrastinating 
tlie investiture of other nominated viceroys, and while rival 
generals were counteracting liis desigU to govern in the name 
of Arid^us, many dependencies revolted. The Greek eolq- 
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liists planted in new cities on the north-eastern frontier, par- 
ticipating impatient wishes to return to Greece, assembled for 
that object, and one armed body of twenty-three thousand be- 
gan their inarch. In the island of Rhodes, the citizens expel- 
led the Macedonian garrison. The Athenians and Etoiians as- 
serted their independence. The Thracians prepared to resist 
Lysimaclius. Tlie Paphlagonians and Cappadocians, to op- 
pose Eumenes. The Fisidians, in rebellion, breathed defiance. 
The Bactrians and the Indians manifested an hostile inclina- 
tion. Syria, however, and Persis, and the provinces nearer 
Babylon, readily transferred their allegiance to the new 
regency. 

2. Well received in Egypt, Ptolemy cultivated the attach- 
ment of his subjects, and augmented the provincial fortifica- 
tions, fleets, and armies. He appropriated eight thousand ta- 
lents in the treasury at Alexandria, having destroyed Cleo- 
menes under the pretext that he was a partisan of Perdiccas. 
Cyrene had been invaded by that Thimbrou wlio slew Ilarpa- 
ius in the island of Crete ; but all the places in which lie had 
gained footing, with the rest of that kingdom, invaded by 
Ophelias, Ptolemy's general, became an appendage to Egypt. 

t 3. Lysimachiis, in Thrace, soon reduced the vale of He- 
brus and the level coast of the Euxine. On the other side of 
Hoemus, he extended his dominion to the Daimbe. Tiie 
mountaineers, however, under Seuthes, obstructed the coni- 
m unication between the cultivated districts of Thrace. 

4. After Meleager's death, Leoiiuatus held for an interval 
the regency with Perdiccas. This share of power he resigned 
for the satrapy of Hellespontian Phrygia ; by Olympias, ever 
intriguing against Aiitipater, he ivas allured to direct liis vkw» 
to the sovereignty of Macedon, and keep his forces prepared 
to land in Europe. 
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5, Pillion was long prevented from entering on the govern- 
nieiit of Media* To check the migrating Greek colonists, Per- 
<liccas draughted, by lot, from the army, three thousand foot, 
and eight hundred horse. The detachment, permitted to choose 
its commander, fixed on Pith on ; and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces were commanded to reinforce him, with ten thousand 
infantry, and eight thousand cavalry. Pithori showed a design 
of conciliating the armed Greeks, and enlisting them under 
his standard, tliat he might increase his forces to forty thou- 
sand, and secure Media, with some of the contiguous pro- 
vinces. Perdiccas, to defeat this project, sent him public or- 
ders : The safety of the empire requires a great example ; 

punish the rebellious emigrants, and divide the spoils among 
“ the soldiers.” Subsequently, in a battle, part of the Greeks 
deserted to Pithon, who defeated the remainder, and granted 
them conditions, stipulating for their return to the allotted set- 
tlements. The treaty was ratified by oaths; regardless of 
which, and the authority of their general, the Macedonians, 
tempted by a rich booty, under colour of the orders from 
Perdiccas, surprised and massacred the confiding Greeks, 
now in tlie same camp. Pitlion, mortified, retired, according 
to liis iustriictioiis ; transformed ]>y impatient revenge into a se- 
cret enemy of the regent. 

6. Under the Persian dynasty, the Less and the Greater 
Cappadocia had been hereditaby satrapies: the latter, 
with its dependency, Paphlagonia, bad, since the era of Smer- 
dis the Magus, been exempted from tribute, as a remunera- 
tion to Anaplias, for assisting to destroy that usurper. Aria- 
rathes,.the present vassal king of Cappadocia, who might readily 
have submitted on the terms which had strengthened his alle- 
giance to Darius, naturally opposed an appointment which re- 
quired his own deposition. On intelligence that Ariarathes had 
levied a strong army, Perdiccas ordered Antigonus and Leon- 
uatus to assist Eumenes in reducing his province. Antigonus, 
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\vlio had held his satrapies under a commission from Alexan- 
der, disdaining submission to Perdiccas, and unwilling to have 
the able Eumeii'es for a neighbour, refused to support his pre- 
tensions. Enmenes then applied to Leonnatus, wJiose army 
exceeded twenty thousand meii, lu reluni for a conhdeiitial 
disclosure by Eumeues, of his antipathies and views, Leoniia- 
tiis, wlio was on the point of leading an expedition into Thes- 
saly, ostensibly to assist Antipater, imparted to Eumenes his 
real design : in consequence of overtures from Cleopatra, he 
intended to matry her at Pella, and, aided by the party of 
Olympias, to mount the tliroiie of Macedon. Repelled by the 
wildness of the project, Eumenes seized an opportunity to 
escape to Perdiccas Avitli his troops, only five hundred men, 
and liis treasures, amounting to five thousand talents. With 
the royal army, the protector then moved to establish Eumenes 
in his satrapy. With Ariaratlies, who had collected thirty 
thousand infantryi and fifteen thousand cavalry, a single battle 
terminated the war ; and Eumenes entered on his vice royalty. 

The protector then marched against the Pisidians, who had 
slain their governor Balacrus : nor was their obstinate resist- 
ance overcome, until the capital of oiie revolted district was 
taken, and another destroyed, 

7. Meanwhile Ptolemy, jealous of Perdiccas, had been se- 
cretly negociating with Aiitipater, for mutual support. Per- 
diccas, whose vigilance detected the transaction, employed his 
brother Alcetas to defeat it, by another treaty, in consequence 
of which he married Nicma, a daughter of Autipater, 

8. The decree, which Alexander had enforced, for the re- 
admission into Greece of the exiles from the various states, 
had given equal oftence to the Athenians and to the Etolians. 
After his death, their dissatisfaction, which had brooded in 
sullenness, was openly expressed : they were apprehensive that 
dominion would be less mildly exercised by Alexanders suc- 

VOL. II. « G 
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cessors, whose mutual hostilities seemed to offer Greece an op- 
portunity to regain independence, Phocioii perceived, that 
tlie situation of, Greece was not favourable fo the attempt. 
But on the motion of Hyperides, the Attic people decreed, 
that their fleet and army should be ecpiipped, and anibiissadors 
dispatched to every city of Greece. Demosthenes, in banish- 
ment, joined some of the deputies, and inveighed against Ma- 
cedonian oppression. 

Many inferior cities, regardless of the authority of their 
ancient capitals, entered on their own account into a confede- 
racy with the Athenians. But Thebes was extinct ; Sparta re- 
jected a league, of which Athens was the head ; and the 
Achseans and Arcadians feared to engage in distant warfare, 
and trust their territories to tha forbearance of Sparta. 

Leosthenes, the Athenian general, enlisted eight thousand 
disbanded mercenaries returned from Asia. The Athenians 
levied about six thousand domestic troops; and. when Leos-» 
thenes, with his army, approached Etolia, seven thousand, the 
finest young men of tliat nation, joined his standard : farther 
liis emissaries procured successive reinforcements from the Do- 
rians, Pliocians, and Thessalians. 

To arrest the invasion. Antipater, with only thirteen thou- 
sand foot, and six hundred horse, advanced into Thessaly: 
having summoned Leonnatus to his aid, and sent messengers 
to accelerate the return of Craterus. Each party aimed to an- 
ticipate the other in the possession of Thermopylae. The 
Boeotians, apprehensive that a new revolution would compel 
them to relinquish lands acquired on the demolition of Tiiebes, 
opposed the Athenians on their march : but, 
Olpftp, cxiv. e. reinforced by Leosthenes, who had already 
J3. C, 323. gained the streits, the Athenians vanquished 
and dispersed their unpatriotic adversaries. At 
Thermopylae, the allied Greeks awaited Antipateris approach, 
Aiitipatcr, struggling to force the pass, met with a severe 
check. Unable to renew the attack, or to regain Macedon, 
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he threw himself into Lamia, a Thessalian fortress. Leostlie- 
nes, after endeavours to storm the town, converted the siege 
into a blockade; during which the Etoliaiis obtained permission 
to return home. On this, Antipater made a sally : valiantly re- 
pulsing him, Leostheiies fell. Antiphilus was elected to the va- 
cant command. 

Leonnatus now landed in Europe with three and twenty 
thousand men, including two thousand hve hundred cavalry. 
The Greeks quitted tlieir works at Lamia, and deposited their 
military engines, baggage, and inejffective followers, in neigh- 
bouring Thessalian castles. With a well-equipped light force, 
they marched to prevent the junction of Leonnatus with Aiiti- 
pater. Notwithstanding the defection of the Etolians, they 
mustered as many men as the enemy, whom in cavalry they 
exceeded by a thousand. A battle took place on the northern 
frontier of Thessaly. Conducted by Menoii the Thessalian, 
the allied horse routed the cavalry led by Leonnatus, who fell 
in the charge : the Macedonian phalanx in disorder, took re- 
fuge on tlie bordering inoimtains. Antipater joined the van- 
quished forces, and receded toward PeIJa, across the ridges 
of Olympus. 

Meanwhile, Clitiis, the Macedonian naval commander in 
the Hellespont, had defeated the Athenian fleet under Eetion. 

At length Craterus arrived in Thessaly, with a thousand 
Persian archers, and fifteen hundred cavalry, in addition to the 
ten thousand veterans; and effected a junction with Antipater, 
to whom he resigned the chief command. The united force 
of the rallied Macedonians amounted to forty thousand heavy- 
armed, three thousand archers and slingers, and five thousand 
cavalry. Secessions similar to that of the Etolians had weak- 
ened the Greek army, Antiphilus and Menon, 
as long as possible, eluded an engagement. Oh/mp, cxiv. ^2. 
The Macedonian generals at length forced jB. C. S23. 
them into the unequal conflict, between the 
town of Cranou and the mountains of Cynocephalae, The 
G G 2 
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Thessalian horse maintained their triumphs ; but the Grecian 
infantry, after losing five hundred men, yielded to the shock of 
the Macedonian veterans, and retired to the neighboui*ing hills, 
where they were joined by the cavalry. 

Antipater refusing to treat with the defeated Greeks in 
conjunction, by easy terms of peace detached the Thessalians 
from the confederacy; Meanwhile, Eetion> the Athenian ad- 
miral, a second time defeated by Clitus, had lost great part of 
one hundred and seventy gallies. 

To pi*evcnt Antipater from pursuing his march into Attica, 
the Athenians, till now refractory, sent Phocion, Demades, and 
Xenocrates, to supplicate, rather than to negociate. The em- 
bassy met him near the mins of Thebes. The Athenians 
agreed to new--model their government, to surrender Demos- 
thenes and Hyperides, and to receive a Macedonian garrison 
into the fortified harbour Munychia. Meanwhile, Perdiccas, 
who interfered as regent, had decided for the reinkatemeut of 
the exiled Samians, the dispute between whom and the Athe- 
nians had occasioned the war. 

Ten thousand fierce Etoliaus, blockaded in their hills and 
fastnesses by the Macedonians whom they had repulsed, were 
ultimately relieved by a peace, granted by Antipater and Cra- 
terus, ill haste to depart into Asia to support Antigoteus 
against Perdiccas. Encouraged by the latter, they afterwards 
renewed the war. 

9. Tlie marriage of Perdiccas with Autipaler's daughter, 
Nic0ea, neither pleased Olympias, nor was approved by Eume- 
nes, Perdiccas' chief friend. Eumenes persuaded him, that an 
alliance with the house of Alexander was essential to his ele- 
vation : Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, had returned to Sardis ; 
and Perdiccas, in order to marry her, repudiated Nictea. 

The Macedonian people were desirous to fortify tlie great- 
ness of Philip Aridteus by an union with Euridice, lineal de- 
scendant of the elder brother of the great Philip* Her mo-" 
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tiicr, Cynna, in armour, had often fought in the first lines ; and 
Euridice inherited this martial spirit. Cymia warmly sup- 
ported her daughter’s claim to share the throne. Perdiccas, 
alarmed, contrived the secret miirdar of Cynna ; the suspicion 
of wliich so incensed the troops, that, to prevent a mutiny, he 
himself promoted the nuptials of Aridaius and Euridice. 

Perdiccas, having recovered popularity in the camp, and re- 
lying on the support of the military leaders, Alcetas, Aristoiius, 
Seleucus, Pitlion, Eumenes, and of the high-admiral on the 
Syrian coast, Attains, ventured to summon Antigoiius to 
answer for disobedience to the royal mandate in the Cappado- 
cian war. Antigoims, with his son Demetrius, and confidential 
adherents, escaped to Ephesus ; and thence, in an Athenian 
vessel, to hlacedon ; where he^exposed to Aiitipater and Cra- 
terus, Perdiccas’ ambitious views, and tyrannical transactions. 
An embassy from Ptolemy seconded the representations of 
Antigoims. Preparatory to an expedition into Phrygia, the 
administration of Macedon was committed to Polyspercliou ; 
Pliila, a daiiglitei* of Antipaler, was given in marriage to Cra- 
terus; the confederates signed a treaty, stipulating that Anti- 
gonus should have liis dominions restored and augmented, and 
that Craterns should succeed Perdiccas in the protectorship, 

10. Meanwhile Perdiccas had annexed the forfeited wsatra- 
pies of Antigoniis to the goveniment of Eumenes. On the in- 
vasion from Macedon, he deliberated, in a council of generals, 
whether it were expedient to meet Antipater and Craterus 
with the undivided controlling army, or, leaving a force suffi- 
cient to repel tliem, to march in person against Ptolemy, 
The latter course was adopted. " 

Arrived in Syria, he summoned the satrap of Egypt, to an- 
swer articles of impeachment before the royal army. Ptolemy 
appeared, and vindicated himself successfully. After his de- 
parture, the unsteady multitude revived the impeachment, with 
the additional article, that he had arrested the funeral convoy 
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of Alexander, and interred ids remains at Alexandria, in opr 
position to tlie dyings conqueror's solemn injunction. 

Perdiccas advanced from Syria against Peliisium, attended 
by the fleet under Attaius. After elaborate approaches, from 
desperate assaultsS on Pelusium, and a fortress called the cainelsr 
wall, he successively retired foiled. He then made judicious 
arrangements for crossing the Nile at Memphis, planked 
above by elephants to break the force of the stream, and l)eIo^v 
by cavaby to pick up stragglers who might lose their footing^ 
a division effected their passage. A sudden increase of depth, 
in the bed of the river, or the volume of water, prevented the 
rest of the army from foliouing. Of those who attempted to 
swim back, two thousand were lost. Ptolemy treated the pri- 
soners as his brethren, and Uuried the slain with honourable 
rites. In the moment of disaster and dissatis- 
Olywp. cxiv, 3. faction. Pith on, in the royal camp, headed a 
B, C. 322. conspiracy against Perdiccas. Surprised at 
^ wight, the pavilion was entered by as.sassins, 
and the protector fell. Attaius now sailed from Pelusium 
with a view to wrest Caria from Cassaiider*. Intercepted by 
the naval forces of Rhodes, and defeated in a sea-tight, the 
remnant of his fleet in inactivity mouldered away. 

11. Antipater and Craterus had antecedently crossed thc-r> 
Hellespont into Phrygia, unmolested in their debarkation. 
Eumenes was not cordially supported even by Alcetas, brother 

* Perdiccas assigned Caria to Cassander, according to Curtins, 
Diodorus, Justin, Omsiiis, Arrian, lib. 1, in Fhot.; to Asander, 
according to Dexij/pns, and Arrian, lib. 9. The satrap of Caria, 
whatever was his name, now the ally, and now the enenay, of Anti- 
goniis, is identified in interest with Antipater and his son. As the 
history proceeds, however, he maybe distinguished from Cassander; 
and tile compiler supposes, that Asauder was lieutenant to Cas- 
sandtr as the viceroy of Curia, and became viceroy of Caria when 
Cassander acquired the throne of Macedon, 
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of Perdiccas : other officers were equally dissatisfied with his 
aj)pointment as supreme commander in Lesser Asia : Neopto- 
Jemus conspired against his life, and, when detected, defied 
him in the field : totally defeated by him, he escaped to Anti- 
pater's camp with three hundred horse. Induced by the state- 
ment of Neoptolemus to divide their forces, Craterus marched 
to depose Eumenes, and Antipater toward the Cilician passes 
to support Ptolemy, 

As Craterus was popular with the army, Eumenes sought 
to bring his Macedonians into action before they should learn 
tliat the enemy was Craterus. He reported, that Neoptolemus, 
at the head of some ill-accoutred Bar]>arians, was again in 
arms, and ordered that no messenger should be received from 
the rebel. ® 

Eumenes' cavalry, six thousand, exceeded in nearly a tre- 
ble proportion that of Craterus, The infantry on each side, 
was twenty thousand. The inferiority of Eumenes' troops con- 
sisted in a numerous mixture of Asiatics. He opposed his 
Asiatic horse to the enemy's right wing commanded by Cra- 
terus; and with a select band of three hun- 
dred cavahy, prepared to combat Neoptole- Ohjmp. cxiv. 
mus in person. As the enemy descended from B. C. SS'?. 
a bill near the Troad, the Paphlagoniaii ca- 
« valry, whom Eumenes had ordered neither to hear parley nor 
give quarter, rushed forward to the confiict. Craterus, fight- 
ing valiantly, was at length dismounted and trampled in the 
route. A few of his cavalry escaped to the protection of the 
phalanx. In the other wing, Eumenes and Neoptolemus, en- 
countering with fierce animosity, were both dismounted in the 
shock. The latter first regained his feet: but the former* 
Ti\^hile down, by a desperate stroke, hamstrung his adversary. 
Supported on his knee, Neoptolemus fought on till, in the act 
of returning a severe, for a mortal, wound, he expired, E^i- 
jnenes, hastening to bis ieft'Wing, testified to the dying Cra- 
terus, his regret that lie bad been obliged to treat him as an 
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enemy. The adverse phalanx, surrounded, obtained permis- 
sion to disperse to the neighbouring bills for supplies : at night 
they dishonourably marched to join Antipater. Eiimenes, who 
now controlled great part of Asia Minor, transferred his head- 
quarters to Celaenae, and dispatched the joyous intelligence of 
his victory to Perdiccas, who, two days before the arrival of 
the messenger, was no more, 

12. On the death of Perdiccas, Ptolemy, declining the 
othce of protectoj', voted to him by the troops, recommended 
it to be conferi’ed on Pithoii, conjointly with Aridaeus, the 
commander who had conducted Alexanders funeral procession 
into Egypt. The army ratified this nomination until the ar- 
rival of Antipater, 

While Perdiccas held the regency, the turbulent spirit of 
Euridice, wife of Philip Aridaeus, had been overawed. The in- 
fiuence of the colleagues was inferio|^ to that of Perdiccas : and 
Pithon was personally disagreeable to her, on account of the 
oblique contumely which he had levelledi against the prince, in 
the debate respecting a successor to Alexander, Counteracting 
their edicts by open intei fereiice, to whicli she was emboldened 
by conscious popularity, Euridice regulated the pay and pro- 
motions of the army. At length, the regents finding their au- 
thority annulled by her ascendancy, in a public assembly re-?*' 
signed their ofiice. 

The soldiers of Alexander were commanded by a woman, 
when Antipater arrived at Trisparadisus in Upper Syria. Eu- 
ridice opposed the reestablishment of a regency, maintainiiig the 
competency of Philip Aiidieus to direct the state and army. 
The Argyiuspides and soldiers of the phalanx espoused her 
cause, ajid Antipater had nearly fallen a victim to their rage, 
in asserting the power delegated to him by the cavalry and of- 
ficers. Antig'jnus and Seleucus, by harangues to the troops on 
“ home’' and booty/' and other welcome subjects, gained 
lime for him to escape, across a bridge, to the division which 
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he bad brought Touched soon afterwards with compunction, 
the army recalled him to the supreme coiiHnand! 


Second Partition of the Empire, 

13. Antipater made a new settlement of the empire. 
He renewed the declaration, that Alexander 
^gus was co-heir with Philip Aridxus. Eu- Olymp, cxiv. 3 . 
menes, satrap of Cappadocia, was proscribed, • JB. C. 322. 
and Nicanor appointed to succeed him. Me- 
nander and Philotas, governors of Lydia and Cilicia, had 
fallen, it is to be inferred, in hostilities with Evimenes : Clitus 
and Pliiloxenus were substituted for them. The satrapy of 
Babylonia was given to Seleucus, and that of Susiaiia to Anti- 
genes. Pithon received a detaciniient to take possession of 
Media, which Atropates, a native, forcibly detained. Aridxiis, 
the general, obtained Hellesponliiui Phrygia. As Antipater 
intended to reside in Macedon, and thence to issue his edicts 
in the nume of the kings, he constituted Antigonus general of 
the empire in Asia, committing to him a great proportion of 
the royal army, and directed liim to punish the proscribed sa- 
ttraps. He made Cassander general of the comj)anions, the 
jsecond post in the army. 

Many ollicers of distinction, dissatisfied with the new ap- 
portionment of power, joined Alcetas and Attains, who had 
established themselves in the strong-holds of Pisidia. Meam 
while, Alcetas and Attains rejected overtures from Eumones, to 
^nake 4 common cause with iiim. 

14. Antigonus delayed to attack Eumenes, that, in the ab- 
sence of Antipater, he might reap exclusively the advantages 
of success. Cassander i cported to his father iiis suspicion, 
that Antigonus had ambitious designs. With conlidence 
slightly shaken, Antipater continued him in his command, but 
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required that part of their armies should be exchanged^ and 
flien, carrying with himself the persons of the kings^ and an 
army comprising seventy elephants, crossed the Hellespont, 
Autigonus immediately took the field against Eumenes. A 
battle followed; Apollonides, wdio had been corrupted, de- 
serted with the Paphlagonian horse, and the Cappadocian army 
was defeated with great slaughter. Antigomis continued the 
pursuit to an unusual distance ; wdiile Eumenes by a secret path 
returned, and burnt on two large pyres the bodies of liis slain, 
Having lost eight thousand men, he was disabled from again 
facing Antigomis : but, acquainted with the intricate avenues 
of Taurus, he occasionally liarrassed his pursuers. Finding 
his troops too few for combat, and too numerous for flight, 
lie disbanded the majority, fxing a rendezvous for them to re- 
joip his standard, should “a favourable crisis occur. With six 
hundred horse unalterably devoted to liiin, he threw himself 
into the impregnable fortress of Nora : exceedingly steep at 
the sides, and two furlongs in circuit, this place produced coiti, 
wood, and water. At an interview under the secuiity of hos- 
tages, in answer to overtures from Antigomis, Eumenes de- 
clared, tJiat lie would never acknowledge a superior except in 
the family of Alexander, 

Antigomis left Nora blockaded, and by a rapid march sur- 
prised the Pisidians before they could occupy the passes. Tli% 
Pisidian Macedonian leaders were defeated. Altalus and Do- 
ciiims, with Laomedoii, a fugitive from his satrapy of Syria, 
were taken prisoners ; and Alcetas eluded the vindictive pur- 
suit of Antigonus by suicide. 

15. Meanwhile Ptolemy conquered Syria, and Antipater 
died. Cassaiider, having soon quitted his un- 
Olymp, cxv. 2. easy station as second in command in Asia, 
B. C. 319. had been employed, during his father's sick- 
ness, in the administration of Maced on and 
Greece. Antipater had, how^ever, nominated Polysperchon to 
be regent of the empire. 
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To counterbalance the troublesome influence of Euridice, 
the new regent recalled Olympias, from the honourable exile 
in Epirus in which Antipater had placed lier. 

Cassander, unwilling to be a cipher under Polysper- 
chon, sent instructions to Mcanor, one of his partisans, to take 
the command of the Macedonian garrison, in the Athenian 
Jrarbour Munychia. While resident on iiis estates, he com- 
pleted arrangements for progressive movements in Maced on 
and Greece; then, under the pretext of going to a hunting- 
match hi Phrygia, he crossed the Hellespont. From Antigo- 
nus, to whom he applied for aid, he obtained thirty-five war- 
gallies and six thousand veterans. 

To undermine 'Cassander's established interest in Greece, 
Polysperchoii published an imperial edict, re- 
storing in every city the ancient democratic 0{ymp. cxv. S. 
form of government, on condition that the in- C. 318. 

habitants engaged never to bear arms against 
the kings. lie circulated a letter in his own name, exhorting 
the republics to avenge themselves on the enemies of their li- 
berties. By plebeian fury suddenly stimulated and unchained, 
individuals of rank and merit were, in most of the municipa-^ 
litios, plundered, and exiled, or put to death. But, in Athens, 
the nobles maintained the ascendancy, supported by Nicanor, 
commanding in the Munychia and the Pirteus, the latter of 
which he had recently seized. 

The regent detached his son Alexander against Nicanor, 
with a large Macedonian force, and an armed body comprising 
numerous exiles from Athens, mixed with inhahilants of its ru- 
ral territory: Himself slowly followed, witli Philip Aridiens, 
and the royal guards. In prospect of vecapturiug the liarbours 
from Nicanor, Phocion had advised Alexander not to resign 
them to the repul)Iic, but to curb the popular faction by vigor- 
ous garrisons. This counsel transpiring, occasioned a revolu- 
tion in the city against the aristocracy. Polysperchon, with 
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whose clai k policy the procedure recommended was not in uni- 
son, sacriliced Fliocion to the Atlieniim people, wlio, miscon- 
struing the motives of Ids advice, decreed Ids execution. 

Four days after Phocion s death, Cassaiider debarked Ids 
veterans in the Pineus: lie liiainlained lliis fortress, wJiile Nica- 
nor defended the Miuiychia, against the Athenian iiisurreclion 
and Polysperclioifs army of twenty-five thousand men and 
sixty-five elephants. The regent, compelled by scarcity of pro- 
visions to divide Iiis forces, left Alexander to besiege itlie har- 
bours; proceeded to Arcadia; and, from an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Megalopolis, returned into Macedon. Cassaiider 
gained the republics in the Peloponnesus. Athens capitulated 
to him, retaining its navy and revenue, and the representative 
system under some inodifit^tions. Demetrius Phalereus, Ids 
friend, was appointed chief magistrate, 

17. Antigonus, meanwhile, tendered to Eunienes an instru- 
ment, granting bis demands, provided the besieged satrap 
would swear to maintain amity with himself. Eumenes intro- 
duced mdfornily bef<}re the word Antigonus,^' the names of 
the kings and Olympias ; an insertion which the iiegociators for 
the Asiatic generalissimo, unsuspicious of their master's views, 
readily admitted. Fie signed tlie treaty, and, as the blockade 
was raised, with ids liberated adliereiits gallopped from Noi^i. 

Antigonus disclosing his ambition, had expelled Clitus, who 
repaired with his fleet to Poiysperclion ; had niude encroach- 
meuts on Fleilespontian Phrygia ; had seized Ephesus, and de- 
tained four vessels touching at that harbour, freighted with six 
hundred talents for the kings. 

To counteract Antigonus, Polysperchon sent an imperial 
delegation to Eumenes, constituting^ him sole general of the ar- 
my in Asia, and subjecting to ids disposal the treasures in Susa 
and the Cilician fortress Kidiula : The Asiatic satraps were or- 
dered to join his standard ; and Polysperchon promised to con- 
duct an army from Europe, if necessary. 
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Polysperclion had sent Clitus, with a numerous fleet, to 
assist Aridacus, governor of the Hellespontiaii coast. Cassander, 
with the thirty-five vessels of ABtigonus combining sixty-five 
Athenian gallies, detached Nicaiior to cruise 
against Clitus, In the naval battle of Byzaii- Oipnp. cxv. 3. 
tium* Nicaiior, defeated, had more than half B. C. 318. 

Ins ships taken : the reinnant took refuge in 
the port of Chalcedon. Aiitigonus, who, on shore with an 
army, had witnessed the disaster ; collected by active agents, 
during the first hours of the night, tlie craft and merchantmen 
at Byzantium; embarked in them chosen light troops ; and as- 
sailed, before dawn, the fatigued and unsuspecting victors, 
who had landed at the Thracian coast Clitus ordered liis 
men to fly to their ships: such^s put to sea were intercepted 
by Nicaiior, whom Aatigonus had reinforced with a detach- 
meat acting as murines. Tiie regent’s fleet was captured, ex- 
cept the admiral-galley, from which ChLus debarked in 
Thrace, and was killed by some deserters, 

18. On the retura of Olympias to Pella, bringing with her 
Alexander iEgus, — Euridice, who in the intriguing Cussaiidef 
had a lover as well as a political partisan, saiamoned him to 
her aid in Macedon. Meanwhile, with troops furnished by her 
brother iPacidaSj king vf Epirus, Olympias maiched to Evia, 
near the lake Lychnitis, where her rival was encamped. By 
insults she provoked the high-spirited Euridice to baltle^ 
While the hostile lines were forming, she advanced between 
them : her bold aspect, commanding voice, and graceful ac- 
tion, the tender chiidhood, the auspicious name of Alexander 
/Egns, so aftected the Macedonians, that they 
unanimously deserted the standard of Euri- Ohimp. csv. 4,’ 
dice. This unfortunate princess, with Philip B. C. 317. 
Aridaeus, were arrested in their flight toward 
Amphipolis, and thrown into a dungeon. The first successor 
of Alexander, who liad reigned six years and four months, af- 
ter receiving several days monstrous indignities from triumph- 
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ant malice, was disputchcd by Thracian assassins. To the 
fallen queen, Olympias sent a dagger, a cord, and a poisoned 
chalice. Eiiridice, praying that her advejsary miglit herself 
^joon want her abominable gifts — she needed them not — pre- 
pared her zone, in jn esence of the messenger, us an instrument 
of death. Before she became her own executioner^ she as- 
serted her superior riglit to the crown. The im})iacabie Olym- 
pias caused a hundred nobles, adherents of Cassauder, to he 
attainted and slain ; she took up and ex})osed the mouldering 
bones of Jollas, proclaiming that that son of Antipaler, the 
trusty cup-bearer of Alexander, had poisoned his royal 
master. 

While Polysperchon guarded the south frontier of Mace-*' 
don, and the Etolians occupied ThermopylcU, Olympias com- 
mitted her army to lieutenants, and, as shuddering at her own 
crimes, secluded herself in the fortress of Pydna, with Roxana 
and Alexander iEgus. 

Cassauder, having sent against Polysperchon, Callas, . an 
able commander, sailed in person to Thessaly, and laid siege 
to Pydna. Blockaded by sea and land, Olympias was compel- 
led by importunate fajnine to surrender. She stipulated only 
for life. Cassauder publicly arraigned lief; refusing to ap- 
pear, she was condeiimed capitally. She disdained flight, or 
distrusted facilities for escape allowed her. Her demand for 
a new trial, was answered by a mission of two hundred armed 
men : the majesty of her looks disarmed these, but the kins-* 
men of lier victims avenged their blood. She suffered with 
apathy as unfeminine, as the exultation with wliich she had 
acted the destroyer. Aristonus shared her fate, as committed 
in her schemes. As yet no catastrophe overtakes the other 
captive personages. Cassauder guarded Roxana and Alexan- 
der vEgiis in the citadel of Amphipolis ; retained Deidamia, 
Olympias’ niece, as an hostage for the fidelity of the Epirots ; 
and married Tliessalonicn, youngest daughter of Philip, tQ 
strengthen his ambitions pretensions. 
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He then founded on the ruins of Potdiaja tlie new city Cas- 
sandria, and rebuilt Thebes. 

19. Eumenes had been joined, on his release from Kora, 
by several thousand provincial troops. He proceeded to 
Kuinda, and, by dispensing a portion of its treasures, raised 
levies in Curia and Fisidia, and drew recruits from Greece 
and Tarentum in Italy. The Argyraspides acknowledged his 
powers. To confirm their reluctant submission, he professed 
to have seen a vision, m which Alexander pointed to an altar ; 
round which, should the chiefs deliberate, the departed genius 
promised to direct their councils : Euuienes deposited on the 
golden throne the late king’s armour and regalia ; and conse-* 
crated to public use five hundred'^talents, which he possessed 
as* a personal gift from the regent. 

Ptolemy, averse from inaintaming the indivisibility of the 
empire, sent a fleet of observation to the Cilician harbour 
Zephyrium, and disturbed the camp of Enmeues by emissa- 
ries. The seditions raised by these, and similar incendiaries 
employed, by Antigonus> were defeated by the vigilance of the 
new coinmander-iu-cliief. 

Euinenes, having conducted fifteen thousand men into 
Phoenicia, had nearly recovered it for the kings: but, on the 
aj 3 proach of Antigonus with four and twenty thousand select 
soldiers, he retired by forced marches to Babylonia. 

Seleucus, after respectfully receiving an embassy from 
Eumenes, endeavoured to seduce the Argyraspides from his 
standard ; and, by opening an old canal from tlie £iiphi*ates 
to the Tigris; inundated his camp; then oflered to him a 
truce, and an unobstructed passage to Susiana, while he sent 
messengers to accelerate the march of Antigonus. Eumenes 
now entered Susa ; his demand on the treasury was readily 
obeyed by the kce]>er. of the citadel, wliile, as commander-in- 
chief, he summoned military aid from the governors of JHcdia 
and other provinces in Ariaua. 
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Pitlion, not less ambitious tljan Aiitigonus, bad deslrcATci 
the satrap of Parthia ; but defeated afterwards by tlie gover- 
nors around, who confederated for their preservation, was now 
a fugitive at the court of Selcucus. The allied antagonists of 
Pithon cordially tinited With Eumencs: Feiicestas brought 
tiiirteen thousand foot and one thousand horse ; Eiidanms, one 
of the administrators over India, contributed three thousand 
infantry, five himdred cavalry, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants : there arrived, conducted by flifierent satra})s in per- 
son, except Oxartes, fnun Carmania, Arachosia, Aria, and the 
Parapamisadm, divisions amounting to five thousaixi foot, and 
about three thousand horse. On the dissevered pim'iacles of ii 
mountain, stretching five hundred miles from the Parataemne 
ridge to the mouth of the Persian gulf^ the old Persian go- 
verimieiit had established a telegraphic chain of centincis, who* 
could orally tninsniit iuteliigeiice, in twenty>four hours, along 
the space of a month’s journey. By their agency^ Peacesta^^! 
suddenly called in ten thousand archers. 

Near Babylon, Antigouus suspended bis march to collect 
levies. Joined by fifteen hundred cavalry imcler Pithon, and l)y 
a detachment from Scleucus, lie proceeded over the Tigris in- 
to Susiana ; and proclaimed Seieucus governor of that jirovince, 
as well as of Babylonia. On the deep and rapid Cop rates'^ 
about five hundred feet broad, he colIectcTd 
Oli/mp. cxvi. 1. boats : a considerable part of ins army liav- 
Ib C. 316. ing passed^ was preparing for encampment, 
when Eumenes seized the decisive moment to 
surprise bis enemies : four thousaud surrendered ; more than 
that number were killed in flight, or perished in the river. 
Induced by this disaster to defer a general engagement, Anli- 
gonus marched hastily into Media ; and, annoyed by the Cos- 
sasaus, lost in the passes a number of men^ But he was re- 
inforced by levies raised by Pithon in the province, and by 
troops brought by Python, administrator of India. 
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20. The recorded junction with Eumenes, of the Mesopo-* 
tamian contingent under Amphimachiis, probably took place 
"while Antigonus' stay in Media left tbfe communication open. 
Dissentions in his army prevented Eumenes from reaping his 
full advantages. He espoused the proposition of Peucestas to 
defend Persis instead of seizing Asia Minor, and thereby of* 
fended the Afgyraspides. 

By the influence of a magnificent entertainment, given to 
the whole ahny; Peucestas endeavoured to dr^w its divided 
attachment to Mmsfelf ; and; prompted by Sibyrtius, and other 
creatures Of his; the fickle soldiers were openly exclaiming^ that 
the man who had saved the life of Alexander was alone worthy 
to command them Eumenes produced a forged letter 

from Orontes, governor of Armefiia, stating the complete esta- 
blishment of Polysperclioil and the kings, the death of Cassan- 
der, and the departure of On army from Macedon to coope- 
rate with the imperial commander in Asia- Tiiis news suddenly 
recalled the assembly to loyalty \ and Sibyrtius, accused by 
Eumenes of treason, fled. Holding a precarious supremacy, 
involved in perplexing relations, Eumenes rivetted the inte- 
rested fidelity of Antigonus, Eudamus, and other leaders, by 
borrowing from them large sums, at high interest, in the name 
of the kings. Then, instituting a general banquet, he vied in 
popular libei*ality with Peucestas, 

While illness, contracted by intemperance at the late festi- 
vities, fixed him to his couch, he decamped to meet Antigonus 
now advancing to invade Persis, The hostile armies descried 
each other on the frontiers of Media, Antigenes and Peuces- 
tas led Eumenes' van : but the troops called aloud for thek, 
sick general, who was in the rear: — the sudden alacrity infused 
by his presence, the skilful dispositions which followed, asto- 
nished Antigonus, till he saw the litter of Eumenes gliding 
briskly along the lines, when he exclaimed, with his usual 
burst of loud laughter : See the machine which has pro-* 
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duced these wonderful movements Disappointed in sur- 
prising tlie enemy, he declined an engagement. 

At length the stratagems of the two generals concurred 
to bring on a battle at tlie foot of the Paratacsene mountains. 

Antigonus had twenty-eight thousand foot,^ 
Olymp, cxvi, 1. eight thousand five hundred horse, and sixty- 
JB. C. Sia. five elephants. Eumenes marshalled infantry 
at least as numerous, some authorities state 
thirty-five thousand, six thousand cavalry, and one hundrecl 
and twenty-five elephants. After a stubborn conflict, Antigo- 
nus’ centre and left gave way : but the Argyraspides, who had 
principally contributed to the victory, created, by too impe- 
tuous a pursuit, a vacancy in the line : this enabled Antigonus, 
when thinking only of retreat, to rout the wliole of Eumenes* 
left wing. Both armies lallied by moonlight, and j)assed th,e 
night under arms. Eumenes, whose loss, had been decidedly 
the lighter, w^as prevented by divisions among tlie allies from 
renewing the engagement; and Antigonus withdrew to Ga- 
morga in Media. Meanwhile, Mithridates and Philip, respec- 
tively, marched to assist Eumenes, from the wide extremes of 
Pontus and Bactriana. 

In a subsequent battle, tbe intrepid Eumenes w'as feebly 
supported by Peucestas and other envious satraps ; his cavalry 
sufiered greatly : the Argyraspides retrieved the field ; but, pro*, 
voked by the loss of their wives and children along with the 
baggage, refused to improve their victory by a fresh eiforf, 
and, while they defied the enemy, reviled Eumenes as a Thra- 
cian. At the instigation of Teutamus, they seized their general, 
and delivered him, as the price of a dishonest peace, to Aiiti- 
gonus. Demetrius and Nearchus interceded for him: but, 
urged by ambition, and by the officers who had betrayed the 
new commandef-in-cbief, Antigonus precipitated his death. 
Antigenes and Eudamiis, who remained faithful to the kings, 
th^ triumphant usurper also slew. He interrupted the congra-^ 
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tulations of liis new and old allies> by disembodying the Ar- 
gyraspides, and by committing them in divisions to obscure 
satraps, who w^ere instructed to consume them with dangers 
and fatigues : his ally, Pithon, whom it would have been un- 
safe to attack in Media, he drew to his camp, by an offer of 
, the command in the eastern provinces, and in one day ar-* 
raigiied, condemned, and executed him: Peucestas he de- 
posed from the satrapy of Persis, but suffered him to live un- 
distinguished in his traiiL 


Third Partition ojC the JEmpire^ 

SL AnTIGONUS assumed the exercise of the regenfs 
power. He gave Media to Orontobates, a native, under the 
control of Hippastratus ; set Asclepiodorus over Persis ; and 
added Susiana to the province of Seieucus. He collected in Me- 
dia and Persis fifteen thousand talents ; and, on receiving from 
the governor of Susa the keys of that citadel, intended as a 
mark of homage, he took thence treasure to tlie same amount. 
He then marched to Babylon. Seieucus, having entertained 
hhn with unbounded hospitality, was obliged to to avoid 
degradation and deatli, and escaped witli forty horsemen into 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy and Seieucus sent ambassadors to Cassander and 
Lysimachus, to inveigh against the tyranny of Antigonus. 
Antigonus sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysi- 
machus, to vindicate his proceedings. Meanwhile, he drew 
from the treasury of Kuinda ten thousand talents, and col- 
lected from the eastern satraps eleven thousand. 

In his progress toward Syria, diplomatic agents from the 
allied princes, whom Asander, satrap of Caria, had joined, 
met him, and announced tlieir demands. Ptolemy claimed a 
H H 2 
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recognition of his right to Syria. Seleuciis required the res- 
titution of his provinces ; — ■ Lysimaclius, the annexation ‘ O'f 
Lesser Phrygia, by which he would command both shores of 
the Hellespont. Asander insisted on retaining his conquests 
in Lycia and Cappadocia. Cassander, who had established 
his dominion over Greece and Macedon> concurred in sum- 
moning Antigonus to account for tlie. money taken from the 
royal treasuries, that it might be equitably di- 
cxvi. 2. vicled, Antigonus replied, that he was niarch- 
JB. C. 315. ing against Ptolemy, and when he had settled 
Iiis disputes with that lieutenant, he would 
treat with the other perfidious and insolent confederates. 

22. Antigonus proceeded to reduce Syria, and prepared 
mighty naval armaments. By emissaries, he detached t|ie 
isle of Cyprus'from Ptolemy's alliance, A division of las forces 
expelled Asander, and his partisans, from Pontus and Cap- 
padocia: — ^But on the opposite coast of the peninsula, sup- 
ported by Egyptian and Macedonian armaments, Asander de- 
feated the naval and militai'y commanders of Antigonus: — 
Syria confided to Demetrius, his father therefore took the field 
in person against Asander, whom, after two arduous cam- 
paigns, he finally dispossessed of Caria. Meanwhile, he had 
won to his interest Polysperchon; , obtained, from the Ma<?ie- 
donians in his army, a decree proscribing Cassander ; and by 
a fleet and expedition awed Greece, with the exception of 
Thessaly, into a dereliction of his cause. 

Lysimachus, who had invaded PTellespontian Phrygia, was 
disabled fi’om retaining it, by commotions which Antigonus 
fomented in Thrace. Overtures of peace, which the confede- 
rates were reduced separately to offer, were now rejected by 
tlieir triumphant enemy. 

23. At length, Ptolemy recovered Cyprus, led an aritiy 
iitto Syria, and scoured Cilicia;^ from which he carried a richv 
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Booty. The son of Antigonus, by forced marches, came up 
with him returning to Syria. In an engage- 
ment, in which Ptolemy was assisted by Se- Ohpnp, cxvii. 1. 
leucus, and which Demetrius, now in his b* C. 313. 
twenty-second year, fought against the advice 
of his military mentors, the letter lost Python, the son of Age- 
nor, and five thousand killed, chiefly cavalry ; and, of fifteen 
thousand infantry, had nearly eigiit thousand taken prisoners. 
Ptolemy left his general, Killcs, in Syria. Demetrius, having 
collected the veteran garrisons of Asia Minor, returned and 
surprised Kilies; and the Egyptians were compelled to evacu- 
ate Syria. 

Antigoiius, intoxicated with success, lost in two expeditions 
against Peti-a, the fastness and ^miporiuin of the Nabatha'an 
Arabs, about six thousand men. His nephew, Ptolemy, curbed 
in a generous policy toward Greece, from rising aversion to 
the tyrant, began to correspond with the confederates. The 
mercenary Alexander, Polysperchou’s son, had gone over to 
them. Lysimachiis was growing formidable. Commotion 
pervaded the pro\'inces beyond the Euphrates, some of which 
were lost. 

Seleucus, with only a thousand infantry, and three 
^mndred cavalry, furnished by Ptolemy, Jiad 
made a successful expedition against Babylon. Ohjmp. cxvii. 1. 
He progressively increased his foices, defeated C. 312. 

Nicauor and Evagoras advancing from Media 
and Persis to attack him, and enlisted great part of their supe- 
rior divisions. During his absence from Babylon, Demetrius 
app^roached with fifteen tlidusaiid foot, and four thousand horse; 
and Patrocles, the governor, persuaded the inhabitants to a 
temporary emigration of that gorgeous city. Of two neigh- 
bouring castles garrisoned by Patrocles, Demetrius had taken 
but one, at the time fixed by his fatlmr for returning into Sy- 
ria^ Five thousand foot, and one thousand horse, whom he 
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left behind, soon afterwards surrendered unconditionally to the 
concentrated army of Seleucus. 

25. But Ptolemy and Cassander now signed a peace with 
Antigonus, which abandoned to him the do- 
Olymp, cxvh, 2. minion of all Asia; to which Lysimacbus ac- 
B, C. Sll. ceded. This treaty stipulated, that all the 
Greek cities and colonies should be restored 
to freedom ; and that when Alexander J^gus, now in his thir- 
teenth year, attained full age, Cassander should resign to him 
tlie throne of Macedon, and accept some provincial govern- 
ment. On this acknowledgment of his title, the public voice 
demanded for the young j^rince, at present immured with his 
mother in the castle of Ampliipolis, an establishment suitable 
to his birtli. The atrocious Cassander eluded this reiiuisitioir, 
by the secret murder of his infant sovereign and lloxana. 

Polysperclion, as nominal regent, retained some fortresses 
in the Peloponnesus. Intimating the late king^s death to Her- 
cules, Alexander's son by Barsin6, now seventeen years old, 
and residing at Pergamus, he invited him to 
Olpmp, cxvii. S. Greece, to assert liis claim to the empire. 
B, C. 310. Joined by the youth, the protector led twenty 
thousand Etoiians and Macedonians, under 
the royal standard, to the frontiers of Macedon. Cas^ 
Sander, whose army wavered in allegiance, by promising to 
Polysperclion the dominion of the Peloponnesus, prevailed on 
him to destroy his ward. After this horrid tragedy, the pe- 
ninsular Greeks, assisted by the Boeotians, prevented the 
traitor from returning, Cassander ceded to him an obscure 
castle, commanding a district between Epirus and Locris : 
after which, no account of the monster sullies history. 

The late treaty silently abandoned the interests of Seleu- 
cus ; and Antigoiius, in undisturbed possession of Asia Minor 
and Syria, conducted an army to 'the East. A stubborn bat- 
tle, equally poised, was iuterrupted by night: Seleucus' traops 
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slept in armour, at da\TO surprised the invader, and triumphed 
so completely, that Antigonus does not appear to have renewed 
the enterprise. 

Cleopatra, on wdiom strong pretensions to the succession 
had devolved by the death of the princes, ac- 
cepted overtures of marriage from Ptolemy. Olymp. cxviii. 1, 
When she was preparing to leave Sardis, the JB. C, 308 . 
barbarous Antigonus procured her clandestine 
murder : wdiile he buried her with royal honours, to disguise 
his crime, his aggravated wickedness executed her attendants. 

26. Circumstances soon encouraged the confederates to 
m|ke the peace a handle for recommencing hostilities against 
Antigonus. To Uherate a Grecian colony, Ptolemy sailed to 
Caria, and besieged Halicarnassus: compelled to relinquish 
that object by the superior fleet of Demetrius, he directed his 
interference to the ^gean isles. In Cos he was joined by 
Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, who, disgusted w ith being 
made an instrument of oppression over Greece, had previously 
revolted to the allies. But his sincere plans to rescue Greece 
W'ere not embraced in good faitii by the Egyptian satrap, who 
presently accused him of tampering with his adherents, and 
compelled him to drink poison. The Egyptian satrap united 
^oung Ptolemy's armament with his own, was admitted into 
Corinth and Sicyoii, as the champion of Grecian independ- 
ence, and agreed with Cassander that each should retain his 
acquisitions. 

27* Demetrius, with five thousand talents, and two hun-^ 
dred and fifty gullies, sailed to emancipate Greece. Ilis be- 
nefactions to Athens won the consistent lepublicans ; who 
conferred on him the title of king, dedicated to a patron of 
vice a temple with priests, as to a divinity, and decreed that 
his actions were essentially good. Polygamy was one of the 
pernicious customs brought by tlie Macedonians from the? 
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East : Demetrius, whose wife Pliilla, widow of Craterus, was 
living, married Euridice, a descendant of Miltiades, during liis 
stay at Athens, Ordered thence to Cyprus by his father, in 
operations against Salamis, he first displayed that genius for 
inventing battering-engines and conducting sieges, which is 
celebrated in his surname of Poliorcetes* A naval victory 
over Ptolemy, was followed by the submission of the whole 
island. 

Aristodemus, whom Demetrius sent to announce this suc- 
cess, saluted Antigonus king.” His com- 
0/ymp. cxviii. 2. tiers and guards repeated, and his people re- 
B. C. 307. sounded, a title, w^hich he adopted mid shared 
with his son. Ptolemy, ^eleucus, and Lysi- 
machus, equally assumed t|i^ style ^d ensigns of royalty. 

28. Preparing to conquer Egypt, Antigonus assemblecl 
near Gaza eighty thousand foot and ten 
Oli/mp, cxviii. 3. thousand horse. Demetrius was to cobpe- 
B. C. 306, rqte, w^th one hundred and fifty gallies and 
on^ hundred ships carrying batteries and mis- 
siles* Sailing at a tempestuous season, the greater part of the 
fleet foundered, or was wrecked. The army, unable to pass 
the swollen Nile, of which all the branches and mouths were, 
effectually guarded by Ptolemy's garrisons, \vas compelled, by 
want of provisions, to retreat. 4iitigonus, turning his baffled 
arras against R}iodes, as a dependency of Egypt, sent thitlier 
Demetrius PoUorcetes wilh two hundred ships of w^ar, ancl 
forty thousand men. Rhodes, defended by intrepid citizens 
and able engineers, was powerfully succoured by Ptolemy, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus. The assailant persevered with 
augmented forces, and employed battering machines, w^hicli 
thirty thousand workmen had assisted him to construct. Aftei^* 
^he civilized world had been .agitated a year by the siege, the 
intercession of fifty stvites for this favourite seat of commerce, 
^nd a request from the Athenians and Etoliaus for iranfiediate 
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liid against Cassaiider, were preferred at one crisis to Deme- 
trius ; and the destruction of his storming parties in severa). 
desperate assaults, inclined him to embrace an honourable 
pretext for quitting the enterprise. The 
treaty recognized the independence of the Olymp. cxix. 1. 
Rhodians, who became the allies of Antigo- B, C. 304. 
nus, without taking part in the war against 
Ptolemy. They erected a temple to the latter, W'bom they 
surnanied the saviour. 

Demetrius, who commanded the greatest naval armaments 
of his time, transported his soldiers to Greece, 
and dislodged the Macedonians from the Olpmp. cxix. % 
countries between the Isthmus and Thermo- B. C. 303. 
pylae. He wintered in Atliens ; and, while 
wallowing in execrable excesses, received from the servile 
'people ascriptions, intended for honours, more extravagant 
and impious than before, and fulsome to recite. In the fol- 
lowing campaign, he subdued the wliole Peloponnesus. He 
increased his partisans by a marriage with Deidauiia of Epirus. 
The Greeks elected him their general, and by contingents in- 
creased his army to 65,000 men. To Cassander, alarmed for 
Thessaly and Mace don, the haughty Antigonus now refused 
peace but on unconditional subinissiou. 


Fourth Partition of the Empire, 

29 . Meanwhile Seleucus had established his dominion 
over the eastern provinces. Sandracottus, a native of India, 
having learned the art of war in Alexander's camj), had quit- 
ted the standard of the conqueror’s lieutenants, collected a 
force in his own country, reduced the Macedonian garrisons 
}n Nysa, Mazagoe, Aornos, and extended his dominion south- 
eastward to Palibothra on the Ganges. After fruitless hoslili- 
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ties, Seleucus cultivated peace with Saiidracottus, and received 
his daughter in marriage, with a dowry, including five hundred 
elephants. Seieucia — which he had founded, and substituted 
as a capital for Babylon — as an emporium, w^as only second to 
Alexandria. 

‘Lysimachus had transformed the fierce Thracians into 
willing subjects. The Triballi, the Gette, and numerous Illy- 
rian tribes, had felt the superiority of his arms. The new 
commercial city Lysimachia almost rivalled Byzantium. 

Ptolemy, having repelled the invasions of Perdiccas and 
Antigonus, had multiplied the resources of Egypt aiicl Gyrene, 
during twenty years of internal peace. 

With these three established sovereigns, Cassander, com- 
manding in Macedon, without a title, and critically situated, 
was forced, by the arrogance of king Antigonus, to become a. 
zealous and enterprising ally. 

In execution of a secret treaty, Lysimachus, reinforced by 
a detachment from Cassander, landed in Asia 
Ol^mp, cxix, S. Minor, subdued the western coast, and burnt 

B. C. 302 . a hostile fleet in the liarbour of Ephesus. 

Roused from security, Antigonus, before thei 
allies could assemble, came up with Lysimachus, who, confiii- 
ing himself now to defensive warfare w'ithin an entrenched 
camp, removed successively, from Synnada, to Doryleum andr 
Heraclea. 

Meanwhile, Demetrius, having conquered Thessaly, W'as 
ready to enter Macedon with sixty thousand meil. But re- 
called to Asia by a message from his father, he signed a peace 
with Cassander, stipulating that Greece should be free. 

Of a detachment of tw elve thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, sent by Cassander, under his brother Fleistarchus, to 
Heraclea, one thiid w^as taken by the enemy's guard-ships, 
and one tlfird ]>erished in a tempest. Meanwhile, several 
thousands of Lysimachus' soldiers deserted to Antigonus, who 
commanded llie treasures in Xuinda. Ptolemy, negieclkt^ to 
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reinforce the confederate army, pursued a selfish, timid policy- 
in Syria and Egypt, 

At length Seleucus joined Lysimachus in Phrygia with 
twenty thousand infantry, twelve thousand cavalry, one hun- 
dred armed chariots, and four hundred and eighty elephants. 
After an interval, which the belligerents consumed in collect- 
ing every disposable force, a battle took place at Ipsus. 

The line under Antigonus and Demetrius consisted of 
nearly seventy thousand infantry ; above 
twelve thousand cavalry, and seventy-five 0(yw/p. cxix. 4, 
elephants. Lysimachus and Seleucus com- B. C. 301. 
manded the same number of cavalry, sixty- 
four thousand infantry, and the formidable train of chariots 
and elephants brought by the Matter. Antigonus long con- 
sulted with Demetrius, before he decided on his order of 
battle. The combat began with a charge of cavalry, led by 
young Antioclms, son of Seleucus. Demetrius repulsed him ; 
but, having carried his squadrons too far in the pursuit, was 
prevented from returning, by a line of elephants which Seleu- 
cus interposed. Of Antigonus' phalanx, thus uncovered in 
flank, numerous sections in alarm deserted. Out-flanked now 
^ven by the opposite infantry, the remainder of the deep line 
was cut-in pieces, or driven to disorderly flight, Antigonus, 
in his eighty-first year, perseveriiigly fouglit, expccthig his sou 
with the cavalry to retrieve the day. While his attendants 
followed the tumultuous route, he fell, overpowered by a 
shower of javelins; and Demetrius returned from partial vic- 
tory, only to learn the total defeat and death of his fallier. 
Joijning the fugitives, he reached his fleet at Ephesus with five 
thousand foot and four thousand horse. 

In consequence of tliis battle, Asia Minor, except the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, ^vas annexed to the dominion of Lysimachus: 
Cilicia was given as a principality to Pleistarcims, Cassander 
was established in the sovereignty of Maoedon, and as much 
as he had recovered of the dominion of Greece, Seleucus^ 
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acquiring Assyria west of tlie Euphrates, held the whole of 
tliat imperial region, with Ariana. Ptolemy insinuated \ik 
garrisons into Coele-Syria and Palestine, as appendages to 

Esypt- 


A^otices of the final Destinies of the four Greek Kingdoms. 

50 . Thrace proved an ephemeral monarchy, scarcely 
surviving early triumphs, which extended, and seemed to con- 
solidate, its greatness. Thirteen years after the battle of Ip- 
sus, its founder had cooperated \yith Pyrrhus to expel Deme- 
trius from the throne of Maoedon : he soon dispossessed Pyr- 
rhus of his share of territory, and added all Macedon to the 
empire of Thrace and Asia Minor. From this elevation, a 
domestic tragedy acceleratcid his fall. Arsinoe, his young 
Egyptian queen, burnt with an incestuous fl^me for Aga- 
thocles, his son by a former wife. In revenge for tjie repulse 
wdiich she received from her virtuous son-in-law, Arsinoe, by 
dark machinations, infused unjust suspicions of him into the 
king,* and in prison was secretly executed, a prince wdiose 
military energy had recently recovered Caria, Ionia, and Ly- 
dia, for his father occu])ied in Macedon, when Demetrius had 
nearly compensated for his expulsion from that kingdom, by 
a bold enterprise on the opposite continent. The murder of 
Agiitiiocles excited disgust and horror in the subjects of Lysi- 
machiis universally ; and many governors of Asia Minor, ab- 
juring allegiance to him, invited Seleucus, who w^as already 
jealous of his power, to invade their provinces. In the battle 
of Corupedion, in Hellespontian PJirygia, twenty years after 
the battle of Ipsus, Lysimachus was defeated and killed. All 
his possessioijs in Asia Minor immediately fell to Seleucus i 
who consumed about a year in establishing his power there, 
before he entered Thrace. After Alexander, son of Lysima- 
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chus by an Odrysian princess, had meanwhile governed the 
latter country, Ptolemy Keraunus, who murdered and sup- 
planted Seleuciis stepping on the throne of Macedon, urged 
pretensions to the sceptre of Thrace. The native independent 
princes of the three great districts, Bessica, Odrysia, and 
Eastern Thrace, opposed his odious usurpation, and claimed 
independence. Their insurrection against 
Keraunus, and hostilities against each other, Olymp, cxxv. S, 
were followed by an invasion of the Gauls, JB. C. 279- 
which annihilated the monarchy founded by 
Lysimachus. 

MACEDON continued to obey Cassander, who died of a 
dropsy three years after the battle of Ipsus. Pliilip, his eldest 
.son,' who peaceably succeeded, did not long survive him. 
Philip's brothers disputed the succession ; and Alexander, the 
youngest son of Cassander by Tliessalonica, finally expelled 
Antipater, the second son, the abhorred maternal parricide. 
Meanwhile, Demetrius Poliorectes, son of the fallen Aiitigo- 
nus, the most extraordinary subject of vicissitude in history, 
had acquired great ascendancy in Greece : he proceeded to 
Macedon, as the auxiliary of Alexander, and, opposing dis- 
trust and treason with diabolical resources, circumvented him, 
^ and succeeded to his power. Demetrius, already the fourth 
king since Cassander’s death, reigned in Macedon — and tramp- 
led over rather than governed Greece— seven years : when he 
could number in bis forces, one himdred and tea thousand sol- 
diers, and five hundred ^var-gallies, some of them with sixteen 
tiers, his frantic vanity, insolence, and despotism, provoked 
his armed subjects to revolt, during demonstrations against 
Greece by the fleet of Ptolemy, and an invasion of Macedon 
by the armies of Pyrrhus and Lysimachus ; — he escaped in 
disguise to Greece: the tutelary god of Athens, who, during 
second greatness, had made her ambassadors wait two 
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years for an audience, was in Iiis second extremity again pro* 
hibited from entering that city : lie left Ills Peloponnesian gar- 
risons to his son, Antigonus Gonatas, and made a desperate 
irruption, with transient splendour, into Asia Minor: — defeated 
by Agathocles, cut off from his fleet, after many adversities,; 
this dangerous adventurer surrendered to Seleucus, his son-in- 
law, who protected him from his enemies, but restricted bis 
residence to the small Syrian Chersonesus: — resigning hunting 
and manly amusements, when lie could not convert them into 
means of escape, Deinetrius, ]>y a farewell letter, enjoined his 
son to consider him as dead ; to treat as forgeries subsequent 
letters coming in his name ; and to guard Vigilantly the Greek 
cities : — he died, soon aftert^^ards, a prey to despondency, in- 
temperance, and sloth. MeatJwhile, Pyrrhus and Lysiniacims 
had divided Macedon. Lysimachus soon seized the whole.- 
On his fall, Alexander, an adult son by an Odrysian woman, 
exercised a brief authority confined to barbarous Thrace. 
Lysimachus, sixteen years of age, the elder of two infant sons 
by Arsinoe, withdrawn witli the mother for safety into Cas- 
sandria, was heir to his Macedonian kingdom : Seleucus 
claimed it by right of conquest : a latent villain prepares to 
claim it by descent. The conqueror at Corupedion, within a 
year after, crossed over to Thrace, on his way to Pella, ac- 
companied by Ptolemy Keraiiiius. Keraunys, despairing of^ 
attaining his birth-right in Egypt, conspired to snatch the 
crown of Macedon from the grasp of Seleucus ; founding his 
own pretensions on being a grandson, maternally, of Antipater, 
and paternally, of the great Philip. Near Lysimachia, he 
stabbed his benefactor with liis own hand, announced himself 
to the citizens there as the avenger of Lysimachus, purchased 
the Asiatic army with Seleucus’ treasures, and, at Pella, took 
Tip a sceptre, which, since Alexander’s death, had tumbled 
from the lifeless trunks, or feeble hands, of three j^rotectors 
and ten kings. Keramms married the wicked Arsinoe, and 
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butchered her children ; and, before he had reijfiied two 
years, was slain the invading Gauls. Dur- 
ing the irruption of the Gauls, several kings Olymp, cxxv. % 
elected by the people perished. When it had B, C. 279. 
spent its fury, Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
firmiy grasped the dominion of the Peloponnesus, recovered 
the throne of Macedon. The dynasty of this prince and his 
descendants, after continuing one hundred and 
nine years, terminated with the battle of Pyd- Olymp, cliii. 1. 

na, when Perseus was defeated by the Roman R C. 163. 
consul Aimilius. Twenty-two years after- 
wards, Macedon was made a province of Rome. 

THE GREEK EMPIRE IN^ASIA devolved wholly to Se- 
Jeucus, after the victory at Corupedion, mentioned in the No* 
tice of Tlirace. In the reign of his son, Antioclms L this ex- 
tensive empire was curtailed — by invasions from Egypt; by 
the creation into independent kingdoms, of Perganius, Pontus, 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia ; and by the settlement of an invad- 
ing horde of Gauls in a central district of Asia Minor, called 
from them Galatia. la tlie reign of Autiochus 11. it was fur- 
ther diminished by the separation of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactriaiia, under Theodo- Olymp. cxxxi. 3, 
^us. [See Translation of Curtius, vol. ii. B, C. 254. 
p, 204, note ult,’\ The third, or Great An- 
tioclius, in the early part of his reign, sustained the empire, 
repelled the Egyptian invasion, suppressed powerful refractory 
satraps, and carried his arms into India: but the entry of the 
Romans into Asia Minor, and the decisive battle of Magnesia, 
forced him to cede that region to the Rhodians and the new- 
created native kings. Through successive provincial defec- 
tions, and hostile encroachments, the terri- 
tory of the last of the Seleucidte consisted O/yywp. dxxiv, 1. 
only of Syria, when it was appropriated by B. C. 84. 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. Twenty years 
afterwards, Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province. 
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EGYPT. Ptolemy I. or Soter, in his eightieth year, a^’ 
socialed to the government Ptolemy Plhladelplius, his son by 
his second wife Berenice ; rejecting from the succession Pto- 
lemy Keraunus, liis son by his iirst wife Euridice, daughter of 
Autipater. The disinherited son, by his subsequent crimes, 
vindicated the discernment of his falherj From Alexandria, 
he withdrew in disgust to the court of Lysimachus, whose son 
Agathocles had married the fugitive prince's sister: on the ca- 
tastrophe of Agathocles, mentioned in the Notice of Thrace, 
he embraced the hospitable protection of Seleucus ; ICeraunus, 
or the Thunderer, was the surname which he impiously as-- 
sumed ; his lingering destruction has been mentioned in the 
Notice of Macedoii. Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, having, in a con- 
joint reign of two years, dispensed benefits to the people, suc- 
ceeded his father* After Phiiadelphus, Evergetes supported 
the greatness of Egypt, in power, arts, and literature. But, 
under the other Ptolemies, a voluptuous, oppressive, and san- 
gninary race, it was arrested and destroyed. The unpatnotic 
hatred of the Tenth of the dynasty, who took refuge in Tyre 
when expelled by his subjects, and the pusillanimity of the 
Eicventli, bequeathed Egypt to the protec- 
OJyvijjt. clxxxvii. 2. tion of the Romans : then a kingdom of 
R. C. 31, nominal independence, it subsisted eight 
and twenty years, till the sea-fight of 
tium gave to Augustus the empire of the w'orld. 
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^^BDALOMlNUS — Created king of Sidon, 34:7* 

Abii — ^Their embassy to Alexander, fi. 178. 

Aljisares — Surrenders, ii. 285. Refuses to attend, ii. 303. His 
death, ii. 377. 

Acesines — ii* 261, ii. 821, ii. 324?. 

Queen of Caria, 232. Restored by Alexander, 234. 

Agis — See Sparta. 

Agrians — Faithful allies of Alexander, 134. 

Alexander (of Epirus) — Marries Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, 108* 
His apophthegm against Alexander, 131. 

Alexander (of Lyncestia ; sometimes called son of TEropus) — ^Of the 
conspirators* against Philip, alone pardoned by Alexander, 119. 

'•Detached as a partizan to Phrygia, 249. Apprehended for a plot 
against Alexander, 256. Put to death, ii. 139. 

Alexander (of the royal band) — Falls heroically at Aotnos, ii. 280. 

Alexander the Great — ^His history had not been treated by Roman 
authors, 3. The previous reign subsenient to his eminent fortune, 4. 
His pretended descent from Jupiter discussed, 5; his own al- 
lusions to it not uniform, ii. 116, ii, 257, ii. 275. Notice of al- 
leged prodigies attending his birth, 7 , Date of it, 9, 10, and ii. 
407, note. His death, ii. 407» [See the subdivisions of this title.] 
Apophthegms — ^When a boy, on his father’s victories, 16. On 
being advised, while a youth, to run at the Olympic games, 15* 
On the casket in which he kept Homer’s works, 32. To Philip on 
his lameness, 41. On Afttipater’s deportment, ii. 397. 

VOE, II. II' ^ 
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Alexander the Great. 

Chabacteii, as a governor — An enconrager of science, 21, 
and useful arts, 31 ; a liberal dispenser of redress, 149. Gener- 
ally an enemy of oppression, ii. 232, ii. 351. The justice of 
some of liis condemnations problematical, ii. 152, ii. 259, ii. 380. 
[And see Alexander — Government and Policy.] 

Character, as a leader — [And see Alexander — Tactics j 
Battles; &ges.] Liberal and humane to the soldiers, 201, 
ii. 235. Stimulates emulation, ii. 13. His anxious vigilance, 
ii. 191. Ilis celerity, 121, 160, ii. SO, ii. 61. His boldest at- 
tempts countenanced by the event, 409. Measures of doubt- 
ful propriety fortunate, ii. 153. Able dispositions, 203, 320, 
436, ii. 294. Well-timed commencement of pursuit, 324 ; pru- 
dent termination, 456. Sacrifices spoil to restore discipline, 
ii. 99. His conduct under physical distresses, ii. 38, ii. 157, ii.TTO-, 
ii. 234, ii. 361, ii. 368; in battle under difficulties, 215, 445^ 
446, 448. 

Character, as a man,- at successive stages of his life — Ilis 
early excellence, 15. Naturally ambitious, 16, 24. His digni- 
hed affability,, simple and correct manners, 34, 235, 301, ii. 235 ; 
seif-controul under the commencement of eminent felicity, 332, 
Ambitious to monopolize knowledge as well as power, 23. Con- 
stitutionally brave, ii. 1 99, et pass'm. Too proud to be uni- 
formly inngnaniinous, 220. His filial duties performed rather 
from feeling than principle, 41, 100, 101, 119, 205, ii. 343. 
Liberal in sacrifices arid dedkations to the gods, 16, 206, 209^ 
Not always superior tO' superstition, 387j ii. 23, ii. 403, 4. On 
two occasions derided soothsaying, ii, 330, ii. 403. His inhu-’ 
mari triumph over Bessus, 390. His generosity to Porus, ii. 300. 
Less magnanimous toward his successful officers than toward; 
vanquished enemies, ibid. ii. 74, ii. 70. Rewards fidelity, ii. 77. 
ii. 90, ii. 210, and perfidy, 210, ii. 176. His humane rage against 
assassins, ii. 83, ii, 232 ; compromised by policy, ii. 87, enforced 
bj^ policy, ii. 203. He becomes, by fits, intemperate and volup- 
tuous, ii. 40, 75‘; adopting Barbarian manners and vices, ii, 96. 
corrupted by prosperity, ii. 380. His own apology for adopting 
Persian customs, ii. 257. His pride and demand pf hero-worship, 
ii. 240. After the murder of Ciitu^ — ^penitent, ii. 221, and 
watchful against anger, ii, 285, Liberal to his frieiKls^^ 178>- ii. 39i. 
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HIb select friendships, 298, 331, ii. 354, ii. 396, Extravagant in 
his grief for Heplnestioii, ii, 400. Uniformly courteous to the cap- 
tive family of Darius, 414, ii. 16, ii. 21. Esteemed Phocion, 210. 
His reverence for the memory of the great and good, 147, ii. 155. 
Instances of his expressing it by eccentric acts, 185, 253. [And 
see Alexander — Opinions.] Summary of his character, ii. 412. 

Cities demolished hy A\e^eii\{\ev — Thebes, 152; Halicarnas- 
sus, 249 ; Telmissus, 267 ; Brancliidse, ii* 174 ; two cities in Sog- 
diana, ii. 180, 182 ; an Indian city, ii, 271. Dispossessed and 
repeopled — Alexandrinopolis, 38. bounded — Alexandria, in 
Egypt, 400; at the base of the Parapamisus, ii. 159; on the 
Jaxartes, ii. i82. Six cities near.Marginia, ii. 204. Niciea, and 
Bucephaliaj ii. 302, ii. 322, iioter^ A city on the Acesines, ii. 322, 
cote; Alexandria on the Indus, ii. 351. Several cities in its 
Delta, ii. 3C4, One in Gedrosia, ii. 366. One on the borders of 
Arabia, ii. 403. Rehuili — Smyrna, 219. 

Education of Alexander, 12^ 18 — 20, 23. 

Government and PolicV — ^He carries in his train the Thra- 
cian chieftains, 132. Tenders a clement alternative to the The- 
bans, 143.. ' Provides against the hostility of Sparta, 159. 
Spares the estate of Memnon, 192. Practises on the supersti- 
tion of his soldiers, 176, 195, 412. Ambiguous instances of re- 
course to superstition ascribahle to weakness or policy, 251, 
ii* 185. He stigmatizes the Lacedasmonians, and associates the 
other Greeks to his fame, 204. Forbears to lay new imposts on 
the conquered provinces, 207. Restores the privileges of Sardis, 
208. Promotes Persian traitors, 210, ii. 12. Shows politic at- 
tention to Athens, 210, but detains the Athenian prisoners, 273: 
releases them after the battle of Issus, 334, note. Restrains the 
tyranny of the Ephesian democracy, 213. Restores the Repub- 
lican government in the Greek colonies, 214, or such government 
as each community preferred, 232, Manifests consideration for 
the married soldiers, 249. Reinstates the queen of Caria, 234. 
Rewards his allies, 403. Admits Oxatbres into the baud of 
Friends, iiv 77. Liberates Oxydates, ihid. Pardons Nabar- 
zanes, ii. 87. Employs Polydamas to remove Pannenio, ii. 148. 
Pardons thirty Sogdian nobles, ii^ 203. Punishes other leaders 
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in revolt^ ibid. Grants an amnesty to the Bnctrian exiles, ii. 224^ 
Directs a levy of thirty thousand Barbarians, ii. 239. Enjoins 
the Grecian cities to recal their exiles, ii. 383. Pays the 
debts of the army, ii. 385. Dismisses the veterans, ii. 384, and 
provides for them in retirement, ii. 395. Detains the Asiatic 
wives and offspring, thul. Promotes marriages with Asiatic wo- 
men, ii. 392, note. Intermixes Persian and Macedonian soldiers, 
ii. 397, Punishes oppressive satraps, ii. 232, ii. 351, ii. 374. Con- 
demns Orsines and Phradates, ii. 380. His indirect operations 
against the Persian fleet, 230. Commissions Nearclms to ex- 
plore the Indian ocean, ii. 365, and the coast from the Indus to 
the Euphrates, ii. 376. His designs after the subjugation of the 
East, ibid. 

History MiscELtAKEOus%ntil Philipps death — A child, he 
astonishes the Persian ambassadors by his conversation,. 17 — r 
His early endowments, manners, and disposition, 12 — 19, 33. 
Description of his person, 12, 15. He tames Bucephalus, 35. 
Governs Macedonia in Philipps absence, 37. Peduces the revolted 
Medari, 38 : colonizes their city, ibid. In a conflict with the 
Triballi, preserves his father, 41. Defeats the Illyrians, 53. 
Breaks the Thebaii Hne at Clucronea, 86. Is dissatisfied with Phi- 
lipps second marriage, 99 ; quarrels witli Philip, and retires to Il- 
lyria, 100 ; reconciled by Demaratus, returns toPella, 103. Is 
detected in a treaty for a marriage with a Carian princess, 104, 

PIiSTORY Miscellaneous from Philips death until the Expe-^ 
dition against Persia — Difficulties under which Alexander com- 
menced his reign, 114 — 117. He foils his competitors, and aven- 
ges Philip, 119. Represses tlie Thessalians, 122. His election 
at Thermopylae as general of the Greeks, 122, confirmed at Co- 
rinth, 123. His interview with Diogenes, ibid* Pie forces an 
oracle from the Delphic priestess, 124. At home supports the 
majesty of his sceptre, 125. In an expedition northward, de- 
feats the Thracians, 126, and the Triballi, except a remnant in 
Pence, 128. Crosses the Ister, and routes the Getae, 129. Re- 
ceives ambassadors Rom the Triballi and the Celtse, 130. Assisted 
by Langarus king of the Agrians, subdues the, Autariatse, Tau- 
lantii, and revolting Illyrians, 134 — 138. Is called by treach- 
'crous hostility, to Thebes, 142. Hi? troops carry the city by 
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storni; 144. He enslaves the inhabitants, 146, except a fiivour- 
ed few, 14:7; and razes the city, 152. Demands Athenian ora- 
tors adverse to him, 153, but listens to a compromise, 157. de- 
duces Leucadia, 157. Accepts excuses from states implicated in 
theThebun cause, 158- Prepares for the war against Persia, 169. 
Conducts the forces destined for Asia to Sestos, 180 — 189. 

liisToaY Miscklla-Xeous, from his passage into Asia until the 
death of Darius — He crosses the Hellespont, 183. In the 
Troad, visits Achilles* tomb, 185. Traverses part of Phiygia 
Minor, 187 — 192. Defeats the Persian army at the Granicus, 
196. Peturns to the Troad, 205. Deceives the submission of 
Phrygia, Ionia, and Caria, 207- Marches to Sardis, 208. En- 
ters Ephesus, 212. Reduces ]\Iiietiis, 223. Defeats a small de- 
tachment of Persian ships, 228, Dismisses his fleet, 231. Ad- 
vances into Caria, ibid. Reinstates Ada on the throne, 234, 
Halicarnassus taken, 248, advances into Lycia, 251. Is ap- 
pnsed of the conspiracy of Philotas, 253. Traverses a dangerous 
road from Phaselis to Perga, 256. Proceeds through Pamphylia, 
264, and Pisidia, 2G5, to Phrygia, 2G7. Collecting his forces, 
prepares to meet Dai'ius, ibid. Cuts the Gordian knot, 275. 
Having traversed Paphiagonia anti Cappadocia, 277, enters the 
north defile of Cilicia, 292. After bathing in the Cydnus, is 
seized with sickness, 294, Interesting scene with his physician, 
299. He passes the defile of Amanus, 303, and while Darius is 
advancing to the latter, penetrates that of Syria, S09. Defeats 
Darius at Issus, 323. Visits Sisygainbis, 331. Releases the 
Athenian prisoners, 334, note. Detaches Parrpenio to Damas- 
cus, 335, Proceeds into Coele-Syria, 342,* and Phoenicia, 343. 
His correspondence with Darius, ibid. Alexander makes Abda- 
iominus king of Sidon, 348. Directs the Macedonian fleet to 
attack the Persian, 352. While besieging Tyre, invades Arabia, 
[perhaps Petra] 361. Visits Jerusalem, 260, Is joined by a 
fleet from Cyprus, 365. Destroys Tyre as a state, 376, 377. 
His correspondence, on a second overture from Darius, 378. 
Assaulting Gaza, Alexander is twice wounded, 388, 889. On its 
fall, takes ignoble revenge, 390. Traverses Egypt, 392, Pene- 
• * trating the Libyan desert, 392, visits the oracle of Haminon, *394. 
Founds Alexandria, 400. Retun)S to Syria, 402, At the inter- 
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cession of the Athenians releases the Grecian captives, 403. 
Crosses the Euphrates, 407, and the Tigris, 408. His sympathy 
on the death of Darius^ wife, 414, excites from Darius a third 
application for peace, 418. His answer to Parmenio, and to the 
Persian ambassadors, 4^1. He defeats Darius in the province of 
Arbela, 451. Enters Babylon, ii, 7. Through Sittacene, ii. l.% 
proceeds to Susa, ii. 15 ; and thence, across the Pasitigris to the 
district of the Uxians, ii. 13. Beduces their prii:ipipal fort, ii. 20. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to force the Pyltc Susidae, ii. SI, 
turns them, ii. 28. Marches to Persepolis, ii. 35, and Passur- 
gada, ii. 37. Traverses Persis, ibid. Invades the Persic hlar- 
dians, ii. 38. Burns the palace of Persepolis, ii. 40. Enters 
Media, ii. 42. Having quitted the great road, moves from Ta- 
bas in pursuit of Darius, ii, Ocf. Reaches the place where Da- 
rius died, ii. 66. * 

IIiSTony MiscELLA]5fEOi7S, from the death of Darius to the 
expedition against Lidia — ^His measures against Sparta, ii. 70. 
[From Echatana? ii, 75, 77.] Alexander advances into Par- 
thia, ii. 77. From Plecatompylos, ii. 78, proceeding, ii, 84, 
traverses Hyrcania, ii. 85, 88, 90. Reduces the Hyrcanian 
Mardi, ii. 91. Is visited hy the queen of the Amazons, ii. 94. 
Marches ■ through Parthia, ii. 96, 9,8, toward Bactriana, 99. 
Is diverted from the pursuit of Bessiis, by the revolt of the Arii, 
ii. 100. Enters Drangiana, ii. 102. Is apprised of Dymnus’ 
conspiracy, ii, 106. After Philotas' execution, ii. 137, sends*" 
secret orders to have Parmenio killed, ii. 148. Detaches forces 
against the insurgent Satibarzanes, ii. 154. Reduces Anichosia, 
ii. 155. Penetrates the inhospitable country of the Parapamisadte, 
ibid. Crosses mount Parapamisus, ii. 159. Traverses Bac- 
triana, ii. 165, and the desert borders of Sogdiana, ii. 168. 
Crosses the Oxus, ii. 171. Exterminates the Branchidaj, ii, 174. 
Consigns Bessus to punishment, ii. 175. Is wounded hy a Sog- 
dian mountaineer, ii. 177. Receives ambassadors of the 
Ahii, ii. 178. From the Jaxartes, ii. 179, returns to suppress ^ 
revolt in Sogdiana, ii. 180. Is wounded at the city of the Me- 
maceni, ii. 182. Crosses the Jaxartes, ii, 197, and defeats the 
Scythians, ii, 198. Receives ambassadors from the Sacae, ii, 200. 
Through Sogdiana, ii. 201, and Bactriana, ii. 203, by a circuit. 
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across the Oxiis and Ochus, reaches Marginia, ii. 204. Obtains 
the rock of Avimazes, ii. 210. iienewed revolts in Margiana 
and Sogdiana suppressed, ii. 212. Alexander receives embassies 
from various Scythian nations, ihid, Marches into Bazaria, 
ii. 213. Hunting, spears a lion, ii. 214. At a feast kills Clitus, 
ii. 220. Marches to Xenippa, ii. 224. Obtains the rock of 
Nauru, ii. 225. Drives the wife of Spitainencs from the camp, 
ii. ’231. Receives the submission of the Dalue, ii. 232, Sus- 
pending the march to Gahaza, ii. 233, 236, ravages the country 
of the Sac 2 B, ii. 236. Marries Roxana, ii. 238. Prepares an 
expedition against India, ii. 239. By Cleo, a corrupt orator, 
moves the Macedonians to vote him celesti.il honours, ii. 240. 
On the conspiracy of Hennolaus, ii. 245, devotes Callisthenes, 
untried, to a cruel death, ii. 25?. 

• History Miscellaiieous, from his expedition against India 
to his departure from Fattala — lie advances toward India, 
ii. 260. Met by chieftains on the frontiers, ii, 270. Reduces several 
tribes, ii. 271. Is wounded surveying a fortress, ibid. Slays the 
inhabitants to make bis name formidable, ilnd. Celebrates the 
Bucclianulian mysteries on mount Meros, ii. 273, Subdues va-f 
rious districts preparatory to passing the Indus, ibid. — 282. Is 
wounded at Mazagae, ii. 275. Reduces the rock Aorno.s, ii. 281. 
Crosses the Indus, ii. 282, Receives tlie submission of Taxiles^, 
ii. 284, and ambassadors from Abisares, ii. 286. Passes the Hy- 
' daspes, ii. 290, and defeats Porus, ii. 292. Generous, to his 
vanquished enemy, ii, 300. Alexander prepares a navy, ii. 302. 
Advances to the Hydraotes, ii. 304. Subdues several districts, 
ihid. Eaters the territory of Sophites, ii, 306, Having penetrak 
ted to the Hypasis, is prevented by the troops from proceeding 
further eastward, ii. 320. Retrograding, encamps on the bank 
of the Acesiiies, ii. 321. With a fleet, descends the Hydaspes, 
ii. 323, 324. Debarks, and reduces several tribes, ii. 324. His 
vessel is stranded at the confluence of the Acesines and Indus, 
ii. 326. Alexander marches against the Oxydracae and Malli, 
ii. 327. Appeases a mutiny, ii. 328. Stonning the city of the 
Oxydracae, rashly exposes himself, ii. 330, and is wQuiided, 
ii. 332. Proceeding down the Indus, ii, 337, receives ambassa- 
dors from the Oxydrac® and the Malli, ii. 345, and from the 
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Sambracae, ii. 351. Eeduces several tribes on the Indus, h. 352 — 
355. Arrives at Pattala, ii. 355. His fleet is stranded by the 
BORE, ii. 359. Alexander passes out of the Indus* mouth, 
ii. 362. Eeturns, and having prepared to march to Gedfosia, 
ii. 36S, commissions Nearchus to explore the Indian ocean, 
ii. 364. 

History Miscellaneous, from his passage through Gedrosia 
to his death at Bahyhn — Alexander traverses the seats of the 
Arabitae, and the Oritte, ii. 365. Is distressed in the desei'ts of 
Gedrosia, ii. 366. Leads a convivial procession through Carina-^ 
nia, ii. 369. Prepares a fleet to subdue the coasts of Arabia, 
ii. 377. His ulterior designs, ii. 376. He represses a mutiny on the 
dismission of the veterans, ii. 389. Traverses Mesopotamia, ii. 398, 
Adiabene, ibid,, and Media^ ii. 399. His grief on the death of 
[flephsestion, ii. 400 ; diverted by an expedition against tire 
possseaiis, ii, 4P1. In contempt of a prediction ^of the ChalclsE- 
an§, Alexander enters Babylon, ii. 403. Navigates the Pallaco- 
pas, ibid, Eetuyns to Babylon, ii, 404, is seized with his last 
sickness, ii. 405t His last words, ii. 407. 

Manners. — See Alexander — ^History Miscellaneous, un- 
til Philip’s death, and Character as a man. 

Opinions and Taste — His deference at mature age for Aris^ 
totle, 26, ultimately succeeded by aversion, ibid. Turn in his 
taste for music, 2^. Ilis early antipathy to comedians and ath- 
Jetae, 29, 30, 224; appears to have subsided, SO, note; ii.34f*. 
Jlis admiration of Homer, 32. His patronage of Lysippus, Pyr- 
goteles, and Apelles, 14. His visit to the study of Apelles, 214. 

Speeches — On his accession, to his council, 117, and to the 
people, respecting the suppression of revolters, 118. To his 
council, regarding the Persian expedition, 170 ; on hazarding a 
general naval engagement, 229. To the troops before the battle 
pf Issus, 318, In reply to ambassadors from Darius, 421. To, 
his army before the battle of Arbela, 438. At Hecatompylos 
urging the troops to proceed, ii. 80. To the tribunal of Macedo- 
nians, against Philotas, ii, 113 ; against Amyntas and Simmias, 
ii. 189. To his counpil, on invading Scythia, ii. 185. In reply 
to the Scythian embassy, ii. 197. Before the tribunal of Mace- 
donians, in reply to IJerinolaus, ii. 254. To the army, refusing 
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to proceed eastward from the Ilypasis, ii. 312. To the armj 
mutinying on the bank of the Indus, ii. 328. In answer to Cra- 
terus dissuading him not to expose himseif to common dangers, 
ii. 340, To the army mutinying on the dismission of the vete- 
rans, ii. 386. To the Asiatic troops giving them equal privileges 
with the Macedonians, ii. 391. 

Tactics [And see above.] — ^Passage of the Tster, 129, Eordai- 
cus, 13T, Granicus, 196, Tigris, 408, Arosis, ii,30, Oxus, ii. 171, 
Jaxartes, ii. 197, Indus, ii. 282, Ilydaspes, ii. 290. Provisions 
against being surrounded, 431. Stratagems, 130, 157, 192, 386, 
ih 20, ii, 209, ii. 289, ii. 353. 

Unsuccessful Undertakings — He raises the siege of Peuc5, 
128; ofPellion, 135. Fails to unite the gulfs of Smyrna and Ephe- 
sus, 220. Frustrated in an attssek on Mindus, 236, Obliged to re- 
treat out of the Pylae Susidae, ii. 22. 

Alexandria — ^See Alexander — Citi es. 

Altars of Alexandei*, ii. 320. 

Amazons — ^Dress and cdstoms of, ii. 95. Remnant of, ii. 399- 

Amphictyonic Coxuicil — Philip admitteil a member of, 45. 

Amyntas (son of Perdiccas III.) — Aspires to the succession, 115- 
Foiled, 119. 

Amyntas (son of Arrabsus) — A renegade, 325. Deserts the Per- 
sians, and invades Egypt, 349. Falls, 351. 

Airiyntas (son of Andromenes) — Arraigned as an accomplice of 
Philotas, ii. 139. His defence, ii. 141. Acquittal, ii. 14T-. 

Anaximenes — Instructed Alexander in Eloquence, 29- His happy 
request, ibid, 

Andromachus — Burnt by the Samaritans, 402. 

Antigenes — A lieutenant-general in the battle against Porus, ii, 294> 

Antigonus — ^Lieutenant over Lydia and Phrygia, 219. Defeats the 
Persians, 352. Reduces Lycaonia, 881. 

Antipater — ^Viceroy of Macedon, 177. Defeats Agis, ii. 70, His 
dissensions with Olympias, ii. 396. Recalled, ii. 395. 

Apelles — ^Exclusively permitted to depict Alexander, 14. Used 
four colours, 218. Price of his Alexander and Venus, 214, 
Receives Campaspe in marriage, 215, Doubtful Anecdotes re- 
specting, 215. 
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Apophthegms of anonymous persons — A musician^ 28 ; a Persian 
ambassador, 18. 

Arabia — ^North-western frontier scoured by Alexander, 361. South- 
eastern touched, ii. 403. 

Arahit^ — ii. 365. 

Arachosia — ii. 155, iii- 316, ii. 309. 

Arhela — 406, 408, ii. 3 — Battle of, 414. 

Aria — ii. 98, ii. 100. [And see Saiihar^^ancs.'] 

Ariaspes — ii. 154. 

Aridms — See Fhillp Arida^fis, 

Arloharzanes — Repels Alexander from the Susidian pass, ii. 21. 
His position turned, ii. 28. lie falls in battle, ii. 29. 

Aristander^ iirsfc soothsayer — Offends Alexander, ii. 18T. [And see 

Aristohulus — ^An historian ofcred^, 2. 

Aristonus — Slays a Persian general, 410, Wounded, rescuing 
Alexander, ii. 334. Proposes to vote the supremacy to Perdic- 
cas, ii. 41T. One of the council which apportioned the empire, 
ii. 432. 

Aristotle — Finishes the education of Alexander, 19. His reward, 24. 
His natural histoi 7 , 21. Moral effects of his lessons on Alexan- 
der, 23, His influence over Alexander ultimately declined, 26, 

Armenia — 425, 426 — ii. 4, ii. 12. 

Armour of Alexander, 186. 

Arosis — ii. 24, ii. 30, ii. 42. 

Artabazus — A fugitive at Pella, recalled, 17. Mediates between 
Darius and Bessus, ii. 49 — 52. His last interview with Darius, 
ii. 57. Interview with Alexander, ii. 90. 

Artacrana—n, 100, ii. 101. 

Asca 7 iius — Salt Lake in Phrygia, 267. 

Atharias — ^Rallies the junior troops, 246. Honorary reward, ii. 14. 

Athemdorus — ^Revolting, and assuming royalty, is killed, ii. 344. 

Athens — Venality of individuals, 52. Embassies to Philip and 
Thebes, 55, Armaments decreed against Philip, 57. Enlight- 
ened policy, 81. Measures from the battle of Chajronea, 83, un- 
til peace, 93. [And see Demostlienesj 141; and FhocionJl The 
Athenians expci Harpalus, ii. 383. Resist Alexander’s edict 
concerning exiles, ii. 384. 
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Attains (father-in-law of Philip) — ^Insults Alexander, 99. Infernal 
retaliation on Pausanias, 105. A dangerous enemy to Alexan- 
der, 115. Put to death, 119. 

B 

Babylon — Surrender of, ii. 0. Description of, ii. 8. Corrupt man- 
ners of the citizens, ii. 10. Satrap}^ ii. 232, 

Bach'iana — A region, taken largely, evidently comprehending Ilyr- 
cania: it probably influenced the Indian dependencies; Ariana, 
except Media and Persis ; and the bordering Scythians, except 
the Sac®, ii. 51, ii. 98, ii. 100, ii. 102. Bactriana Proper, ii. 166, 
ii. 168. Revolt, ii. 179. Exiles cut off Attinas, ii. 212; attack 
Amyntas, ii. 224 ; obtain an amnesty, ibid. 

Bagistarnes, ii. 398, 

Battles — Of Arbela, 444. Cliar^nea, 83. With the Gete, 39. 

, Of the Granicus, 196. With an Indian tribe, ii. 304. Ofissus, 
320. Megalopolis, ii, 71. With Porus, ii. 29I. The Thra- 
cians, 125. The Triballi, 40. The Tyrian fleet, 372. 

Barzin'e — Probably the widow of Meinnon, ii. 416, note. 

Bazaria — ii. 213. 

Belon — ^Ilis invective against Philotas, ii. 127. 

Bessus — His rank and ambition, 304, ii. 44. In the battle of Ar- 
bela, 424, 445. His conspiracy — See Naharzanes. lie flies to 
Bactra, ii, 63. Assembling the Scythians, assumes royalty, ii. 98. 
Takes refuge inSogdiana, ii. 163. Circumvented by Spitumenes, 
ii, 171, is delivered to Alexander, ii. 174. His punishment, 
ii. 203. 

Bicon — ^With other revolting Greeks, returns home, ii. 345. 

BraJminS ' — Obscure account of their tenets, ii. 269. City ii. 325. 
Calanns, a brahmin, burns himself, ii. 404. 

Bucephalus — ^Tamed, 35. Portrait by Apelles, 215« Bucephalus 
taken, and restored, by the Mardi, ii. 93. Wounded ? ii. 297. 
Different accounts of his death, ii. 298, note. 

C 

CalUsthenes — Answera Cleo, ii. 242. Impeached, ii. 250. Exe- 
cuted, ii. 259. 

Cappadocia — 277, 289, 352, 

Cu?ia — 232, 234. 
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Carmania — ii. 369, ii. S71. 

Carthage — 356, 368. Alexander’s designs against, 376, ii. 376. 

Cassander — 176. Anecdote respecting, 27. Rebuilt Thebes, 152, 3. 

Caspian — ii. 88. 

Catenas — [And see SpUmneJicsJ] A memorable archer, ii. 176. 
Slain, revolting, ii. 239, 

Cehalbius — Reports to Philotas Dymnus’ conspiracy, ii. 105. 

Cete — Interview of their ambassadors with Alexander, 130. 

Chaldaans, 259, note, ii. 7, ii. 403. 

Charidemus — Counsels Darius, 280. Ilis precipitate execution, 282. 

Chariots armed with sithes, 405. Indian chariots, ii. 291, ii. 304'. 

Cilicia — Passes of^ 291, 303, 304. 

Cinadopolk — An infamous town, 250. 

Cleo — Moves celestial honours to Alexander, ii. 241 . 

Chopfttra — ^IMarried to Philip, 9<9. Her melancholy death, 113. 

Clcophes — Queen of the Assacani, submits to Alexander, ii. 276. 

Clitm'dms — Stricture of Curtius on, ii. 335. 

Clitus (the Illyrian) — Revolt of, 133. 

Clitus (the Macedonian) — Saves Alexander, 199. At a feast, af- 
fronts him, ii. 218. Is slain by him, ii. 221. 

Cohares — His speech to Bessiis, ii. 161. 

Ceenos — Inveighs against Philotas, ii. 119. His speech on behalf of 
the troops, ii. 317. His death, ii. 321. 

Craterus — ^His ranic and principal services, S15, 361, 365, 436, 
ii. 23, ii. 37, ii. 200,' ii. 212, ii. 239, ii. 368, note, ii. 369. 
Speech against Philotas, ii. 109, A zealous inquisitor, ii. 129.'^ 
Ilis address to Alexander, ii, 338. Sent to supersede Antipatcr, 
ii. 395. 

Cwti’a^ — fatalist, ii. 55, ii. 379. [See Supa'sHtionJ] He rejected 
a prevalent anecdote, ii. 214. Discriminating adoption of historic 
materials, ii. 335 : attempered distrust, ii. 308. His allusion to 
the reigning emperor, ii. 429. 

Cprenians — 393. 

D 

JDadala — ^ii. 273. 

Damascus — Surrender of, 336. 

Darius Codomannus, Charactee — P ersonally brave, 162. Ar- 
rogant in prosperity, 191. Unable to endure honest counsel, 
281. Instigated to ferocious acts, 307, 309. Wanted ifiimiie.ss 
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as a leader, 323, 450. Had probably acted with energy under 
distress, bad bis followers been faitliful, ii. 46^ 

History Miscellaurous. Elevated to the Persian throne 
by Bagoas, 162, Obliges the perbdious Bagoas to drink poison, 
164. Prepares for war, 165. His arrogant orders respecting 
Alexander, 191. His overture to Alexander the Lyncestian, 253, 
In person taking the bekl, be assembles a new army, 278. Im- 
. molates Cliaridenius, 281. Crossing the Euphrates, advances 
toward Cilicia, 302. Rejects the advice of the Greek mercena- 
ries, 306. His preliminary dispositions, 312, and order of bat- 
tle at Issus, 314'. He is defeated, 320 — 324. His queen and 
family made prisoners, 326. He hastens across the Euphrates, 
342, His first letter to Alexander, 343. His second, 378. 
He assembles another army, 4^4. Moves from Babylon to the 
• province of Arbelfi, 405. His intercepted attempt on Alexan- 
deris Greeks, 413. His emotions on learning the death of his con- 
sort in captivity, 416. His third application for peace, 418, 
His dispositions preceding the battle of Arbela, 424 — 426, 431, 
440. He is defeated, 444 — 451. Enters Media, ii. 3. Des'* 
pairing to elude by flight, prepares to combat Alexander, ii, 43. 
Apprised by Patron of the conspiracy of Bessus, ii. 54, refuses 
the protection of the Greeks, ii. 55. Is seized and bound, ii. 59,. 
w'ounded and deserted, by Bessus and Nabarzanes, ii. 63. Sup^ 
ported by a Macedonian soldier, dies, ii. 66. 

Speeches — To his nobles moving the massacre of the Greeks, 
507. To his army, at Arbela, 440. To his council after his last 
defeat, ii. 44. 

Demades — ^The captive orator reprimands Philip, 88. Released, in- 
fluences the Athenians to accept peace, 93. 

Demaratus Reconciles Philip and Alexander, 102. 

Demosthenes — Influences the Athenians to oppose Philip, 52. Ilii 
motion decreed, 56. Ambassador to Thebes, 57. His reply to 
Python, 66. Its efl:ects, 79. He again addresse.s the Thebans, 
80. Directs politic condescensions, 81. Tlie allies defeated, 
86. Demosthenes, for his expenditure on the fortifications, is 
voted a crown, 91. Moves succours to Thebes, 141. Assists 
Thebes by individual acts, 142. Applied contemptuous expres- 
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sions to Alexander, and stimulated the hostility of Attains, 155, 
He corresponded with the Persians, 210. 

Bcscripthe Scenery — ^Rock Aornos, ii. 278. Rock of Arimazes, . 
ii. 205, ii. 208. Bactriana, ii. 165. Parks in Bazaria, ii. 213, 
Bore in the Indus, ii. 358. River Cydnus, 291. Oasis of Ilam- 
mon, 394. Woody tract near the Hydaspes, ii. 303. Vale of 
Hyrcania, ii. 85. Mount Ida, (Edirygian), 166. Libyan desert, 393. 
Woody frontier of the Mardi, ii. 92. River iVlarsyas, 272. 
Mount Meros, ii. 272. Country of the Parapamisadie, ii. 156. 
Level parts of Persis, ii. 24. Desert border of Sogdiana, ii. 169. 
Sea-storm, 367. Thunder-storm on a inarch, ii. 233. Vale of 
Tenipe, 121. 

Diogenes — ^His reply to Alexander, 123. 

Dioxlppus — ^Fights a duel with Corrhagus, ii. 347. Ills suicide, 
ii. 349. • 

Dhhandcd force — See it cdunterstated under 'Reinforcements, 

Drangianu — ii. 102, ii. 234. 

Dymnus — ^History of his conspiracy, ii, 102. 

E 

Rcbatana, ii. 43, ii. 60, ii. 399. 

Egypt-^SSO, 392, 401. 

Ephmis — The democracy established and restrained, 213. The 
Ephesians refuse to inscribe Alexanders name on the temple, 
217. 

EpMaltes — Leads a desperate sally from- Halicarnassus, 243.- 

Epmenes — ^Betrays the conspiracy of Ilermolaus, ii. 249. 

Erigyiiis — ^In single combat, kills Satibarzanes, ii. 166. His death.,, 
il. 228. 

EDergel{d — ii. 154. 

Eu7nenes — ii. 305. His quarrel with Hephsgstioii, ii. 399, Funeral 
dedication, ii. 401. 

Euphrates — 406, 407, ii. 4. 

Euthymon — His speech, ii. 31* 


F 


Fount am of the sun, 396. 
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Gahaza — ii. 23S, 236. 

Gangarida — ii. SiO. 

Ga7iges — ^ii, 261, ii. 30^). 

Gedi'osia — ii. 365, ii. S68. 

Gete — Defeated by Philip, 39, Defeated by Alexander, 129. 

Gordiun knot — Cut by Alexander, 276. 

Grecian Islands — Alternate ascendancy of the belligerents over — 92, 

; 276, 352, 270, 353, 380, 381—383, 402, 403, ii, 68. 

Greece — Estimated force of the confederacy against Persia, exclu- 
sive of the Macedonians, 96. Force absolutely contributed, 177, 

Philip had enslaved or subdued Achaia, iEtolia, 47 ; Argos, 
46; Bseotia^ distinguished from Thebes, 49; Corinth, 47; Lo- 
cris, 49, 54; Megara, Messenia, 46 ; Phocis, 49; Sicyooia, 46 j 
Thessaly, 44; with Thebes ami Athens, 90: -and, though unable 

, to gain over Arcadia, 96, had detached it from Sparta, 47. And 
had Caused Macedon to be adopted as a Grecian state, 45, 50. 
Elected leader, 96. 

Alexander voted captain-general, 122. Eevolt of Thebes — 
See Tliehes, Hostile will of other states, 156, 158, Adulation 
and temporizing spirit, 38 1 . 

War commenced by Sparta — See Sjmida. 

Edict for recalling the exiles resisted by Athens only, 3158. 

Greek Colonies, — In Asia Minor, generally impatiept of servitude to 
the Persians, 95, 214. Districts of iEoIis, Ionia, Doris, 182, 
Cities of ClazomeniB, Erythrie, 219, Teos, 220, Smyrna, 218. 
Ephesus, 173, Miletus, 221, Myndus, 236, Halicariiassns, 231. 
Detached cities which resisted Alexander — ^Lampsacus, 188;. 
Zeliti, 207 ; SoIje, 302, Semibarbarous colony ; Sidet®, 263. 

In Assyria and Ariana — Gortuans, 425; Celonse, iL 398; 
Hecatorapylos, ii. 78 ; Branchidte, ii. 173. 

In India — ^Nysa, ii. 272 ; Sobii, ii. $24. 

Planted by Alexander — [And see Alexander — Cities] Cap- 
tive Greeks, in Pei'sis, ii. 34. New colonies near Bactra revolt, 
ii 348. 

Greek Mercenaries (under Darius) — 166, 279, 283, 306. Divisions 
perfidious, 251, 349. . Generally faithful and brave, 200, 223, 
321, note, 342, ii, 53, ii. 59. [And see Mefrinon, EphiaUes,] 
Their counsel rejected, 307. 
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Greeks mutUaied (Possibly mercenaries whom Ochus had mutilated 
for acting in Memnorfs revolt|J — ii. SO. 

H 

Bammon — Grove of, 394; citadel, 395; fountain, 396; oracle, 3 9f. 
Harpalus- — Absconds with treasures, ii. 382. Ilis enterprise and 
fall, ii. 383. 

Heclovy a son of Pamienio — ^Ilis accidental death, 402. 
llellunim — Foster-mother of Alexander, 12, 222, ii. 215, ii. 223, 
llephastion — 4.56, ii. 224, ii. 270, ii. 282, ii. 308, ii, 365. Conii-* 
dant and Mentor of Alexander, 331, ii. 396. His disposal of 
the crown of Sidon, 346. With Craterus and Caenos, counsels 
the torture of Phiiotas, ii. 129. Marries one of Darius^ daugh-* 
ters, ii. 392, note. His quarrel witli Eumenes, ii. 398. Heath, 
ii. 400. ^ 

Mtrmolaus — ^His conspiracy, ii* 246* Invective, ii. 251. Execu- - 
tion, ii. 259. 

Historians (contemporary of Alexander) — ^Aristobulus and Ptolemy- 
entitled to chief credit, 2. Curtius hints apparently that 
Proleniy was an egotist, ii* 335. Clitarchus and Timagenes cen- 
sured by Curtius, ibid, 

Homer — ■Venerated by Alexander, 32. 

Ifydaspes — ii. 286, ii. 287, ii. 289, ii. 324, ii. 326. Skirmish in^ 
ii. 288* 

Hypasis — ii. 308, ii* 309* 

Hi/perides — His motion decreed by the Athenians, 90. ^ 

Jlprcaniai ii. 84, ii. 85, ii. 87, ii. 88. Satrap, ii. 89. 

Hystaspes — ^Wife of, Alexanders generosity to, ii. 276- 

I & J 

Jassus^ a native of — Carried by a tame dolphin, 225. 

Jaxarlcs — ii. 174, ii. 179, ii. 182. 

Jerusalem — Visited by Alexander ? 260, 257, note. 

Illyria — Ketrospect of its history during Philipps reign, 13^. 

India — Little known to the ancients, ii. 260, note. Extended by 
Curtius westward, as far perhaps as Alexandria, ii. 206, ii. 270. 
Imperfect account of, ii. 261 — 270. Productions, ii. 263. Ele- 
phants, ibid. Bogs, ii. 307. Manners and dress of the inhabit- 
»nts, ii, 264, ii. 306* 
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Indus, ii. 261, ii, 282, ii. 326. Violence of thg bore, ii. 358. 

L 

Lacedicmonians — See Sparta, 

Ijednidas A Tutor of Alexandeiv 12. His reproof of Alexander, 16. 

Leonnatus ii, 294, ii, 363, ii. 366, ii. 368, Sent to console the 
captive queens, 329. Wounded protecting Alexander, ii. 334. 
Conjointly with Perdiccas, guardian for Roxana’s unborn son, 
ii. 421. Withdraws, with the horse, from Philip Aricheus, 
ii. 423. One of the Nine who apportioned the empire, ii. 432. 

Lpeurgus — Arraigns Lysicles, commander at Chaeroneu, 01, 

Lpdia, 212, 219, 249; 

Jki/sicles — ^His military error, 85; His punishment, 92. 

lysimachus (Tutor to Alexander) — 12; Calls his pupil Achilles, 19. 

Jjyshiiachus (of Pella) — ii. 214. One of the Nine who apportioned 
the empire, ii, 432. 

*Lysippus—StQXnfiTy of Alexander in bronze, 14. His twenty^ve 
companions, 202. 

M 

a'\ittcedd?zia-^Penury of, at Philip’s accessidn, 42. Its Limits under 
Philip, 43. ^ 

Macedonian tts materials and character, 176, 177, 280. 

Phalanx, 280, 108, Sarissopltori, 447. Argyraspides^ 435, and 
note; perhaps a division of the targeteers or middle-armed, 
il 197. Light-infantry, 194. Archers, 197. Slingers, 315.—* 
Friends or Companions, 202. Cataphmets, 196. Agemata, 434. 
Dimach© or dragoons, 196, ii. 61. Horsemen armed with 
pikes, 193. Mounted archers, ii, 296. , Missil^engines, 138 ; 
rams, 374 ; and moveable turrets, 386. Miners, ibid. . Guards 
©f the Presence, or captains of the body-guard, ii. 140* Friends, 
used for captains of the Friends, ii. Ill, Laneebearers, ii. 111 , 
ii. 112, ii. 140, note. Royal band, ii. 245. Body-guards, ii* 203, 
ii. 389, ii, 307. Chiliarchae, ii. 13. [And see 

Macedonian Cus^o7}W— Nuptial ceremony, ii. 238. Tracing a city’s 
foundations, 401. Lustration of tlie anny, ii. 430. Punishment 
of traitors^ ii, 120, ii, 135. ■ Tribunal for capital offences, ii* 112. 
Contrpul over the king’s recreations, ii. 215. 

Macedonian Empire — ^Division ol) ii. 432. 

VOL. n. 
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Macedonmi JV«»y'*-~Under Philip, 51. U*(ier Alexandel'— Sec 
Navy. 

Main — ii. 327, ii. 350, ii, 377. [And see 0:vj/draC(C.] 

Maracaiida — ii. 178, ii. 182, ii. 201, ii. 224. 

Persic, ii. 38. Ilyrcanian, ii. 91 ; defeated, ii. 92. Take 
Bucephalus : restore iiun, ii. 93. Surrender, ii. 94 ; — ^New sa- 
trap, ii. 232. 

(capital ofMargiana?) — ii. 204. Attinas governor? ii. 212>. 
Ma^(Eus — 407, 408, 424, 427, 451, ii. 6. 

Media, ii. 77, ii. 117, ii. 149, ii. 232, ii. 399. 

Megareans — Vote the freedom of the city to Alexander, 158. 
Meleager — 315, 434, ii. 181. Sneers at Alexander’s liberality to 
Taxiles, ii. 285. Ilis Invective against Perdiccas, ii. 418. lu 
opposition, makes Aridieus king, ii. 421. Orders the arrost of 
Perdiccas, ii, 421. Circumv/?nted, 430; is slain, 432. 

Mmnon (of Rhodes) — At Pella, 1 7. Pardoned by Ochus, and re- 
called, 18. Commander of Greeks hired by Darius, 106. His” 
talents, 193, enlarged commission, and character, 231, 241. His 
advice had been rejected, 188. Defence at Halicarnassus, 237 
—247, Operations in the iEgean, 268, Death, 269. His widow 
and son made captive, 339. 

Meros (mount)— 'Bacchanalian revel on, ii. 273. 

Mt£slca}ii’^u. 351^ ii. 353. 

N 

Nabarsanes — His audacious proposal to Darius, ii. 48. In concert 
with Bessus, — he carries oil his troops, ii. 49 ; counterfeits peni-n 
tence and submission, ii. 52; seizes Darius, ii. 59; wounds and 
abandons him, ii. 63, Flies to Hyrcania, ibid. Negociatcs with 
Alexander, ii. 85. Surrendering, is pardoned, ii. 04. 

Na'Vy of Alexander — ^Macedonian Jfleet, 181, 222, 227, 231, 352. 
Confederate deet from Cyprus, See. 364, 365, note, ii. 70. 
Fleet built and collected in India, ii. S02> ii, 321, [And see 
Nearchus.] Projected fleet ibr coasting Arabia, ii. 37 J. 

Detached to explore the Indian sea, ii. 364. Lands in 
Carm^ia, ii. 375. Sent bacl^ to conduct the fleet, ii. 876. 
Warns Alexander not to enter Babylon, ii.402. His speech for 
Hercules, ii. 416; One of the Nine wh6 appoi'tioined the empire,, 
ii. 433. 
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Nkmory a sou of Parmeuio — ^Dies suddenly, ii. 

'Nkomachus — ■Employs his brother to divulge the plot of Dymnus, 
ii. 105, 

Wiscei — ^Horses bred on the Nisceau plains, ii. 399, 

O 

Oclius (ri^fer) — ii. 204. 

OfywpiVs— Repudiated, 98. Retires to Illyria, 100. Returns to 
Pella, 103. Her malice, ibid, displayed on Philip’s fall, 112. 
Her revenge on Cleopatra, 113. Murder of Cleopatra^s infa3«; 
child and relatives, ibid, Dissensions with Antipater, ii. 396. 
Raillery of Alexander's vanity, 7. 

Olynthns . — ^Restoration of, to reward Aristotle, 25. 

Oritm — ii, 365, ii. 369. 

Orsiim, 424, ii. 377. His libei'ality, ibid. His catastrophe, 
ii. 380. 

Oxartc ^ — ^Influences the surrender of Sysimithres, ii. 226. Enter-^ 
tains Alexander, who marries his daughter, ii. 237. Impeached, 
is acquitted, ii. 352. 

Oxathres — Brother of Darius, 322. In the hand of Friends, ii. 77. 

Oxus — ii. 170, ii. 204. 

Qxydraae — ^Allied with the Malli, ii. 327. Their army dispersed, 
ii. 329. City stormed, ii. 331. Embassy from, ii. 345. 

P 

Faphh^oiiia^ 277, 352. 

FaJ'^tacene’^iu 60, ii. 239. 

Farapmiisus^ ii. 157, ii. 159, ii. 166. 

Farapamlsad^y ii. 156, ii. 351. 

Farmenio—9f 107, 170, l96, 315, 324^ 335, 437, 445, 451, 452, 
ii. 37. An instrument against Attalus, 119. Ilis secret infor- 
mation, 253, 298. His counsel disapproved by Alexahder, 
169,195, 229, 420, 430; followed, 304, 414. Comniander in 
Media, ii. 117. [None of the historians state when he was leR 
in this government, See Add, Supp, p. 511.] Impeached, ii. 1^. 
OiEcially assassinated, ii. 150. His character, ii. 152. 

Farthid, ii. 77, ii. 84, ii. 96, ii. 368. 

FasiUgris^ii, 18. 

Pass— Of Cilicia, Northern, or hy Tat^ 291; Eastefn, or by 

K K 2 
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Amanus, 504: South-eastern, or pass of Syria, 309. Einbollma, 
ii.'28S, Artificial at Naura, ii. 2^35, Susidian, ii. 21. OfTelmis- 
sus, 2C5, Tempe, 121. Thermo, 50, 

Fassar^uda^ ii, 37, ii, STT. 

Fafroa — His offet of protection to Darius, ii. 54, declined, ii. 55. 

Fattahy ii. 355. 

Fmitania$ (assassin of Pliilip)< — ^Brutally insulted by Attains, 105, 
Obtains no redress from Philip, 106, Mui*ders Philip, 111. 
Is slain by Perdiccas, 111. 

Fausanias (favourite of Philip) — Devotes himself in battle, 101, 

Fcrdiccm — 361, ii. 181, ii. 270, ii. 305 — ^Arrests Pausanias, 111. 
Storms the Theban entrenchment without orders, 144^ Declines 
to share Alexander’s treasures, 17 A deceives the dyirfg king’s 
signet, ii, 406- His speech respecting a successor, ii, 415. pe 
loses the sovereignty, ii. 418. Conjointly with Leonnatus, guard- 
ian for Roxana’s unborn son, ii. 421. Surrenders to Meleager’s 
party, ii. 423. Rebukes guards sent to arrest him ; joins the ca- 
valry, ii- 425. Circumvents Meleager, ii. 428. One of the 
Kine who apportioned the empire, ii. 432. Commander of the 
toyal army, ii. 433. 

Fersepolk — iL 29. Plundered, ii, 36. Palace of, burnt, ii. 40. 

JPersian army — ^Its niaterials and character, 278, 280, 285. Great 
part imperfectly armed, 279, 405- The horses carried defensive 
armour, 324, 405. 

Ftnim cttsii^ws — Sacred fire, 285. Costume of the king, 287. The 
Queen accompanies the army, 309. Maxims, 385. Wool 
held in abhorrence, ii. 17. Interludes, ii* 76. Council aX ban- 
quets, ii. 160. Mourning, ii. 410. 

Fersian empire — Its duration, 164, 442. Revenue, 180, 

Fenk — ii. 24, ii. 37. [Coele-Persis comprising] Passargada, ii. 37, 
ii. 377- 

Feucestas — First to succour Alexander, U. 333. Wounded, ii- 334. 
[Persis] his province, ii. 398. 

Fhiiip (the Acarnanian) — ^Physician to Alexander, 12. Secretly im- 
peached, 298. Interesting scene, 299* 

Fhllip Aridaus — His Understanding impaired by poison, 104. 
Deemed unworthy of the succession, 170. Saluted king in op- 
position to the uobte; ii. 421, Forloni co urt of, ik 426* He dis- 
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Inlays a ray af greatness^ h* 4^7. Directed *by Peirdiccas,, de^ 
iiounces his own adherents, ii. 431. Invested with nominal su- 
premacy, ii. 433. 

Philip (brotlier of Lysimachus) — Dies from fttigue, ii. 

Philip, father of Alexander 

Apophthegms — I lis olyect in educating liis son, 1&, On 
Alexander's musical proficiency, On his taming Buceplialus, 
36. On the precipitate pursuit of the Atheuiaus, 85^ Oil the 
half-brothers of Alexander, Q9. 

CiiAHACTER, as a politician, 43 — 51, 71. Summary of hie 
character, 112. 

IlrsTORy Miscellaneous — He had made Macedon powerful 
and great, 4; and had made preparations for invadingPersia, ihid^ 
His felicities at the birth of Alexander, 8, 9. Letter to Aristotle, 
11 ; remuneration of the philosopher, 24; injunction to Alexan- 
' der, 25. Confidence in the early abilities of his son, 37, and dis- 
trust of his impetuosity, 38, 83. He raises the siege of Byaaii- 
timn, 39. Defeats the army of the Gette, ibid. Is wounded 
conflicting with the Triballi and Greeks, 41. Iletrospect of his 
actions from the beginning of his reign, 42 — 51, 132. He deve~ 
lopes his designs against Athens, 52 ; takes i^he Elatea, 56 ; sends 
ambassadors to Thebes, 57 ; gains the battle of Chaercmea, ^3. 
IBs extpayagant behaviour on viewing the iieid of battle, 88^ His 
generosity to the Athenian prisoners, 89; and severity to the 
Theban, 90. He takes Samos, 92. Proposes terras to Atlicns, 
^ ibid. Is elected general of the Greek confederacy against Persia, 
96. Repudiating Olympias, marries Cleopatra, 99. Sides witii 
Attains against Alexander, 100. Defeats the Illyrians, 101. Is 
reconciled to Alexander, 103. Detects a treaty % niiarrying 
Alexander with a Carian princeSvS, 104. Unhappy circumstances 
preceding his death, 105 — 107. He commences the war against 
Persia, 107. Consults the Delphic oracle, 108. Ordains festi- 
vities, 109. Is assassinated by pausanias. 111. 

Speech to the Grecian deputies, 93. 

Philip (satrap over the Malli and Oxydracte) — Slain^ ii. 377, 
Philippi — Gold mines at, 43. 

Philotas — Information of a conspiracy deposited witli, ii, 105, Ne- 
glects to commonicate it, ibid^ His apology to Alexander, ii* 108. 
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He is arrested, ii. 112, His defence, ii. 120. His confession on 
the rack, ii. 131. His further confession, ii. 133, and implica- 
tions, ii, 134. Feelings of the army on his death, h. 137. 

JPhocmis — ^Their fate under the Amphictyonic decree, 40. 

Fhocio 7 i — Obliges Philip to raise the siege of Byzantium, 38. Ex- 
pels the Macedonians from Euboea, 51. After the defeat at 
Chaeronea, appointed commander, 91. His advice respecting 
Philipps overtures, 93, Exhorts the orators proscribed by Alex- 
ander to sacrifice themselves, 154. His disinterested use of Alex- 
ander's friendship, 211. 

Fltr^gia, 0,07 y 219, 

Pithon — Suppresses the revolt of the Musicani, ii. 353. Attached 
to the pai*ty of Ferdiccas, ii. 421. One of the Nine who voted 
the division of the empire, ii. 433. 

Fol^damas — Sent to effect the assassination of Parmenio, ii. I48t 

Fd^spercJion — ii. 28, ii. 239, ii. 277. His ofFeusive jest, ii. 244 T 
Nominated provisionally to succeed Craterus, ii. 395. 

FoJ^stratus — ^Finds Darius dying — ii. 54. 

Polyiimetus — ii. 201. 

Portis— Opposes the passage of Alexander, ii. 286. Is defeated, 
ii. 291. Receives back his kingdom enlarged, ii. 300. Confirms 
Pbcgelas’ report, ii, 310. 

Frasii — ii. 310. 

Frecsti — ii, 352. 

Frotesilaus — ^Tomb of, ISC. 

Ftokmy — 196, ii. 289, ii. 365, ii. 402. Wounded, ii. 354. Pro-^^ 
poses a military oligarchy, ii^ 417. Joins Perdiccas^ ii. 423. 
One of the Nine who apportioned the empire, ii. 432. 

F^hn — ^Literally Gates." See Fass, 

Fyrgotele ^ — Exclusively engraved Alexander on gems, 14. 

F^thon (of Byzantiuin)~-Philip’s ambassador to Thebes, 57. His 
speech, 58. 

E 

Fed Sefl— -Portions of the ocean so called by the ancients, ii. 5,^iote* 
Extent to which Curtius carried the Erythrean^ ii. 261. Tradi- 
tional etymology, ii. 263, ii, 375, 
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Iteinforcemenls and Attenuations to Alexander's Asiatic 
Army 

Reinforcements calculated up to the Indian expedition. 


Infantry, Cavalry/, 

300 Greek prisoners enlisted, S2S. 

1000 COO Macedonians - -x 250, 273, 277; the 

200 Thessalians > numbers from Ar- 

150 Eleans* 


rian, h. i. 30, 
^271, 365; the num- 
< bers from Arrian, 


4000 ♦ . f Pelopp. Mercenaries 

b. ii. 20. 

3000 Greek prisoners enlisted, 382. 

GOOD* ..... 550 Macedonians* 

^ 3500* ..... 600 Thracians • . • - ih 145. 

4000 300 Pelopp. Mercenaries ...» 3 

5000 1000 CIlieians .......... ii. 42 . 

1500 Greek prisoners enlisted, h, 91. 

• 500 Greek allies 

3000 * • • • Illyrians • « • * 

2600 300 Lydians * • - • 

1000 Gxeek’^ Mercenaries • * 

SOOLycians quoted is supplied 

< from Aman, b. iv, 
7. whp omits the 


102 . 


3000** 

3000-.* •• 

3000* .... * 500 Syrians 
, -7500* ***** 500 Greek allies. 


■ 30,000^- 


► Imperial Persians* 


. numbers, 
ii, 239. 


80,400 


6480 Total, 86,880. 


This sum includes cavalry which could not be separated^. 
Add reinforcements enumerated from retrospective notices, or insert* 
ed on indefinite grounds, and therefore at a li^v estimate; 

1,000* • Agifians 315. 

.5000 Babylonians under Mazseus, 406, 452, ii. 7, 
4,000 Persians under Artabazus, ii, 69, ii. 90, 

85^400 11,480 Carried forwards 
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Reinforcements and Attenuations continued. 

Heinforcements calculated up to the Indian expedition. 

Infantry. Cavalry, ^ 

85,400. * . • 11,480 Brought forward. 

^ Hyrcanians and Partlii- 

5,000 1,000 < ans under Phrata- V ii. 80. 

^ phernes. J 

..7,000 Ba^trians * il Si4, (md passim, 

8,000* . * * * Sogdians,includingNaurii, ii. 227, 314. 

€,000 6,OOODah» •{”’ 314^’ 

.5,000 Scythae (mounted archers), ii. 292, 314. 

" " ■' " r 

104,400 30,480 In the last article of the enumehated ee- 

104,400 infoecements, are included-r-l 1,000 Im- 

perial Persians, farmed, after long services, 

Total* ***134,830 into household troops; and others, not enu- 
merated, who were imermixed with tlie Ma- 
cedonians, ii, 891, 397- 

Army carried to Asia • • • * 41,100 to India * • • • 120,000 

‘Eeinforcements 134,880- Attenuations, 55,980 


175,980 


175,980 


The Attenuations arose from Detachments, including 
Disbandings; Losses in battle; and Mortality. 

Detachments left in the conquered provinces. 

Alexander secured a contipvious line from the Hellespont, 
and secured some collateral points, bjr the permanent pre- 
sence of armaments and garrisons, 209, 234, 276, 352, and 
references below, tie endeavoured, however, to bind seve- 
ral districts, by exacting little more than hostages, 277, 
ii. 21 ; because, to maintain the field, he was obliged to di- 
minish, by resumptions to the marching army, the force 
had awed the submitting, 273, 352. 
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Reinforcemmts and Attenuations continued, 

A):tenuations calculated up to the Indian expedition. 

^ Horse and foot left in — 

Asia Minor « • • • 8,000 estimated References above. 

Syria • 1,500 380, 40^. 

Egypt 4,000 enumerated 40 1. 

Babylonia ••.*** 3,000 enumerated ii. 12. 

3usa 3,000* ‘ • ii. 1§, 

Persis 3,000 ii, 37. 


Hyrcania and five 7 
other provinces 


5,000 estimated •' 


Hi, 159, ii. 204, et pas- 
7 sim ; in( 

I 


including inva^ 
lids settled in the 


Aracliosia • 
Sogdiana • 


new cities. 
4,600 enumerated ii. 155. 

3,000 


ii. 203. 


37,100 


Media 


The army of 11,200 was resumed, ii. 155. 


Disbanded for Europe^ 

Greek Troopers • • 500 estimated 177, ii. 78. 

'^ii. 173. These are as- 
sumed 'to comprise 
the Thessalians, (ac- 
cording to Arrian, b. 
iii. 19, discharged in 
Media, when Alexan- 
der bad a pressing oc- 
casion for cavalry to 
pursue Darius;) accor- 
ding to Arrian, b. v. 
27, discharged in Bac- 
triana. This identi- 
fies it with the dismis- 
sion in Curtius, ii. 173. 


Thessalian horse 
chiefly •••*** / 
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INBEX* 


r 

Memforcements and Atlenuations eontinned. 

17)480, thedifTerence between 38,500 and thelotai atte^ 
nuation, is sufficient to meet Losses in Battle, and com- 
mon and extraordinary Losses fuom MoRTALiry. The 
enumerations of slain transmitted, are too palpably cur- 
tailed, [see Batiks, Sieges, Skmnishes], to attract us to 
collect the total; the source of mistatement appears in 
ii. 190, an instance in which the true number may have 
transpired. Nor can the aggregate slain be calculated by- 
subtracting tlie extraordinary losses through mortality, 
ii. 156, ii, 171, ii. 235, because the last only is enumerated. 


Remforcements after the advance into India, 

Infantry, Cavalry, 

6,000 Thracians'i O •• •• nr.., 

T,000 Probably Babylonians^’ ii. ^ , n. , n, oo.^, 

‘2,500 Oxydracae and Malli ii. 346, 

20,000 Persians (from Persis) ii, 308, 


%r,,000 &,500 Total, 35,500. 

Attenuations, 

Detachments left in India, Gedrosia, Carmania ; not enu- 
merated. 

Disbanded — ^T en thousand Macedonians, ii, 395. Remnant 
of [18,800] Mercenaries, ii, 382. 

Peseuteb — S ix thousand Mercenaries, ii. 382. The Greek 
colonists, who went home, ii, 343, 5, were before subi 
tracted from the marcliing army under OEyACHMENTS. 

Slain — See Battles, Sieges, Skir??mhes, 

Loss EKOM MORTALITY — In Gcdrosia; not enumerated by 
Curtins or Arrian ; deplorably extensive, ii. 368, note, 

RECAPITUEATION. 

' Reinfm'eenients, Attenuations, 

Eubopeaks. Asiatics. Europeans chieply. 

40,980— enumerated — 45,900 Detached and disbanded, 38,500 
1,000 — estimated — 47,000 Slain and dead otherwise, 17,480 


41?980 Gamed forward. 92,900* » « 


• t 4 « t 4 R « » , 


‘....-55,96t> 



INBJEX* 


m 

Hemforcemmts-- — and - — Aiienwtions recap^ 

Europeans. Asiatics. Europi^s chiefev; 


4l,980Brougbtforsvard, 02;900* » 55,^0 

Subsequent to the Indian expedition 

CfiOO — enummitcd — 29,500 Disbanded 10,000 

- — - Deserted • • • * • » 6,000 

47,980 122,400 

Total, 170,380 remforcements. 71,980 


. Detached, slain, and dead 
According to Callisthenes, cited otherwise, not enuine- 
by Polybius, XII. X., 5000 foot, ^^ted; probably •••• 40,000 

and 800 horse from Macedon, ar- . — 

rived, as Alexander was entering xdtal attenuations.* • 111,980 

Cilicia, An extant histoi^, as- *• 

^•ibed on its first discovery to 
Callisthenes, is generally consi- 
dered spurious. 

At Alexander’s death, the army might be about iPO.OOOs 
Hoxayia — Espoused by Alexander, ii. 237. 

S 

Sabus — 352, ii. 353. 

Siimhraca: — ii. 350. Surrender of, ii. 351. 

Sardh — 209, Information from archives of, 210. 

-Iteiiistated governor of Aria, ii. 98, Eevolts, ii. 99. 
Escapes to Bactra, ii. 100. IWenters Aria, ii. 154. Van/^uished 
and slain by Erigyius, ii. 166. 

InJEurope, 40, ii, 179, ii. 184. Their embassy, ii. 212, 
Scythians in Asia — ^Abii, ii. 178; Chorasmii, ii. 213; Dahae 
ii. 212, ii. 213, ii. 232; Massagetsp;, ii. 212; Sacs, ii. 200, 
ii. 236; Scyfchaj, ii. 198. Massagetm North of the Jaxartes, or 
Scythffi, alarmed by Alexander’s new fort, ii. 183. Embassy 
from twenty Scythian tribes, ii. 192. Scyth® tiefeated, ii. 199. 

of Thebes, 143; leucadia, 157; Miletus, 221; Halicamas- 
sus, 235 ; Aspendus, 264 ; Tyre, 355 ; Chios, 382 ; Gaza, 385 ; 
hill-fort in Uxia, ii. 19 ; woody fastness of Hyrcanian Mardi. 
ii. 92 ; Memacenai, ii. 181 ; xoch of Arimazes, ii. 205 ; rock in 
NuaTa,ii-425; Mazagse, m 274; rock Aornos, ii. 277 ; Oxydra- 
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<!£ean city, ii. SSO j. city of ii. 552. Sieges. rc^isecJ-^-By-^ 

zautium, 39; Pcllion, 135 ; Megalopolis, ii. 71. 

Simmias — Arniigned, ii. 139. Acquitted^ ii. 147. 

Shines — Slain in Alexander's camp, 305. 

Sisj/gamhis — Mother of Darius, 287. Taken prisoner, with the Per- 
sian queen, 326, Believes Darius to be killed, 329. First in- 
terview with Alexander, 331 — 333. Distraction on the death 
of the queen, 414. Reserve before liberated fellow-captives, 
446. Oflfended by a present, ii. 17. Intercedes for the Uxiaiis,. 
ii. 20, Dies from grief, ii. 411. ' 

Skirmishes — ii. 176, ii. 190, ii. 212, ii, 288. 

S&gdiana — ^ii, 203, ii. 218, ii. 224. Desert bordering on, ii. 168. 
Description of Sogdiana, ii. 201. Revolt^ ii. 179. Second re^ 
volt, ii. 212. 

Sophites — His surrender, ^ 

SpKirta — ^W^eakened by Philip, 46, 47. Uncorrupt, 47. Divldcct-* 
from the confederated Greeks, 96. Letter to Philip, 97. 
Sparta suspected by Alexander, 1.59; stigmatized', 204. Ag^s 
opposes the Macedonians in Crete, 353, ii. 68 ; and in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 69 ; falls, defeated by Aiitipater, \L 71. Spartaia 
ambassadors eotifined, ii, 91, 

Speeches of Anonymous Persons — ^A Sidonian, 347. A Scythiui-^ 
ambassador, ii. 192. 

Plotting with Catenes,. arrests Bessus, ii. 172 ; and de- 
livers him to Alexander, ii, 175. Foments a revolt, ii. 179. 
Expels the Macedonians from Mara canda, iii‘182. Cuts off a* 
detachment, ii. 189; Is murdered by ins wife,' ii. 229, who is 
banished from the Macedonian camp, ii. 232. 

Statira — Espoused by Alexander, ii. 392. 

Stratagems — of Alexander — See Alexander ^ Tactics. Of Darius,, 
437. Of Philip, 51, Of Spitamenes,, ii. 189. Of a Macedo- 
nian officer, 383. Of anonymous Barbarian commanders, 125^ 
362, 364, 370, ii. 212. 

Superstition of the Ancients — Philosophical reflection of Curtins on 
the response of Hammon, 399 ; censure and raillery of sooth- 
saying, ii. 23, ii. 161, ii. 185. 

Dreams, 8, 219, 257, 283, 368, ii. 355, Oracles, 108, 225^ 
575, 397, ii. 25. Credible incidents construed into omens, *9, 

■ llO, 194;, 127, 151, 206, 209, 229, 284, 371, 386, 401, 410, 
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li. 404. Auga^ies ftom incidents less prolfeble, S55, 394, 450, 
Ortiens raised. on incredible phenomena, 127, 149, 150, ^52, 
357. Alleged predictions — By Chaldsean Magi, 10, ii. 403 ; a 
Brahmin, ii. 404. Belief of Manes, 153, 185, ii. 401. Wor- 
ship of local genii, 130, 184, 311, iL 327. Apprehended judg- 
ment on sacrilege, 152. Horrible sacrifices, 135, 369* 

Susa — Its surrender to Alexander, ii. 16. Ludicrous occurrence at, 
ibid. Satrapy, ii. 16. 

S}/ria — 342, 380, 402. 

Si^r7mis — Baffles Alexander at Peuef*, 123. Solicits peace, 131. 

Sj/sb7uth7'€s — Surrender of, ii, 227. He relieves Alexander's army, 
ii. 236. 

T 


Tapuri — ii. 89, ii. 232, ii. 380. 

Taxiles Omphis — Surrender ii. 283. Ills kingdom restored,, 

ii. 284. 

Thalesirts, queen of the Amazons — ^\^isits Alexander, ii. 94. 

The^etetes — His speech, ii. 33. 

Thebes — Awed by Philip’s hold on Tbermopylai, 50* Invited to al- 
liance by Athens and Philip, 57. Its decree against Philip, 79* 
Hesitates, 80. Decides on hostility, 81. Defeat at Clneroneu, 
83. War with Alexander, 140. Blockaded, the city rejects 
terms, 144. Stormed, and depopulated, 146. Alexander re- 
grets his severity, 153; commiserates the Thebai?s, 204, 334, 
note. Cassander rebuilt Thebes, 152, 153. 

Thessaly — Famous for its horses, 34. Enslaved by Philip, 44. An-* 
ticipated in hostility, submits to Alexander, 122. 

Thrace — Districts of, seized and influenced by Philip, 44. Thraci- 
ans defeated by Alexander, 125. Odryssia revolts, ii. 38 L 

Tigris — 406, 408, ii, 4. 

Tlmagenesy an historian of Alexander — censured by Curtius, iL 335. 

Timoclea — Heroism of, 148, 

Timotheus^'E^ects of his music on Alexander, 28. 

Tin of Britain — ^In India, ii, 350, note. 

TrihalU — Repelled in a treacherous attack on Philip, 40. Defeated 
in the field by Alexander, 128. 

Triremes and other gallies-— Various conjectural plans of, 365, note; 
and Additional Note at tlie end of the volume, 

Troglodyte&^Z95* 
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INDEX, 


1 

T^e — 355, 356, 3f6^ fflsge of, 355. Sacred prophecy respecting 
|he destruction of ooutinental Tyre, 359, note; prophecies re» 
specting insular Tyre, 262, note. 

T^riotes — Reports to Darius his queen's death, 415* 

V 

yenctians — Supposed to he descended from theEneti, 277. 

U^x^lans — ^Their resistance, ii. 18. Alexander's moderation, ii. Q9fi 

W 

Watcher — Divisions of the night, 311, note. 

X 

Xcniippa — ii. 224. ♦ 

Z 

^ihetes^VuTt of its course subterranean, zi. 85,. 


I 


t ; 

additional supplement. 

P. 66, at the close.'] lie proceeded to Ecbatana; 
arid took an account of such treasures as I)arius had not 
removed. "While in Media, he constituted Parmcnio 
satrap of the province. 

Deduced from incidents in the uuperished part of die lustory. 


VAIUED TRANSLATIONS. 

Pa. IS, 1. 15.] It borders on Susa, and extends to 
the frontiers of Persia, leaving a narrow pass couimon 
fl!*the natives and to the Susians. 

The (lifFerent rendering of tliis passage turns upon the construc- 
tion of inta^ s€. It is illnstruted by the next below. 

Pa. 1. 8.] These 'sverc pointing mil the ge- 
NEiiAL roacl^ -which was safe and open. 

The foiiner translation was made from a conjectural reading, 
Medicm^ proposed by Bongarsius, and admitted into the editions of 
Freinshemius, Le Tellier, Cellarius, and Snakenburgh. But the ori- 
giiial reading, medium ite?\ construed by Hadenis as a Gr^cism, 

the high or general road,’^ is properly contrasted with the pass 
through Uxia belonging only to the Uxians and Susians. Why did 
not Alexander take the general road ? Because he would not leave 
his slain unburied, — and because he did not travel as the driver of a 
caravan : his object was to explore and subdue. 

Pa. 1. 13.] The Medus, byreason of the sea 
aowAiiD THE SOUTH, is bomc along a less river than 
that which it receives. 

The chief rival readings are ad mare and d mari. If d mart H&n 
ridiem versus imply as it is now rendered, the saix Lake to the 
S. E. of Persepolis, of which no ancient author has been deemed to 
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aflford intimation, fonnd in Curtins, Smaller salt lakes have been 
called seas, as Palestine affords examples. 

JRa, 156j /. L] Touching Bactriana on the West, 
the greater part of their country has its aspect toward 
the frozen pole ; the southern district stretches toward 
the Indian sea. 


jpa. SO'iy L 11.] The Ochus as well as the Oxus. 

By a retrospective turn in the original, that river which was last 
crossed, is the first mentidnecl. 


Pa. SOS, /. 15.] The river Acesines passed, and 
another Porus overcome, he proceeded to the interior 
pf the country. ^ 

Some thus parElphrase the original, In accommodation to the 
tice in Aman, boot vJsi. of tlie dispcjrsion of the forces of a second 
Porus, whose dominions lay between the Acesines and Hydraotes. 
The translator, however, does not believe that Curtins intended to 
record die separate defeat of another Indiiin prinCO^ by the divided 
import of the single word, supefato, which, under any construction, 
expresses that the river was passed by Alexander. Such would bo 
a miserable parsimony of language. 


CORhlGENDA. 


ERRATA. 


Fa, 13, L 9.] Dele “ Siitace7ieJ^ 
Ta. 24, L 6, Fampmmsus.] The 
original is Caucasus. Rather 
Tuurua 'Niphuies, 

Fa, 97, I, dntipcM, F^tde — ac- 
complished — men^ Men un- 
schooled in 

Fa.S76^ 1st- -.j ().v 

the modern Kismis ; Tyrina 
appears to correspond with Or- 
muz, as Orga7ia is concluded 
to be Arek, See Vincent’s AV 
- aTchusj 2d edition, page 348. 


24, 17- ‘leaves — laves. 

39, note, 1 « » TrogdoljtJe— Trog«*^ 
lodytaf!. , / 

51, ‘Seize — use/ 

78, noie^ 5* ‘Dahas-i^omadeS. 

— Q . -Nomad^lft-Dah®. ' 

98, 25* ‘Asia — A,|ia. 

165, 23“himinarj^*luminous. 

249, 1, and ) Eiunenes — Epi- 
aniipen. j menes, 

322, jiote, lf,‘Mahmond*-~Mah‘^^. . 

moud. .Jt''’'-:'" 

350, 15 “ tributary-^tribuary , * 
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